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INTRODUCTION 


The  publication  of  The  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  Bulletin  was  suspended 
after  Volume  III,  which  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle issue  for  the  year  1959.  The  suspension 
was  a  result  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Legislature's  decision  to  separate  the  Mu- 
seum from  the  North  Carolina  State  Art 
Society,  which  had  previously  provided, 
with  the  help  of  a  State  grant,  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  Museum,  including  the 
Bulletin.  When  the  State  Legislature  re- 
moved the  Museum  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Art  Society  and  altered  its 
status  to  that  of  a  State  agency,  it  pro- 
vided funds  for  most  major  activities  of 
the  Museum  but  at  that  time  did  not  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  Bulletin's  continua- 
tion. 

The  1963  State  Legislature  remedied 
this  omission,  and  as  a  result  of  the  Legisla- 
ture's recognition  of  the  need  for  a  Mu- 
seum periodical  with  scholarly  aims,  we  are 
able  to  resume  publication  of  the  Bulletin 
after  a  hiatus  of  four  years.  Grateful  ac- 
knowledgement is  due  to  the  Legislature 
for  its  interest  and  support.  We  hope  the 
former  readers  of  our  Bulletin  will  be 
pleased  by  its  reappearance  in  the  form  of 
a  regular  quarterly  publication. 

The  current  issue  resumes  publication 
of  scholarly  articles  on  art  works  in  our 


collection  with  a  contribution  kindly  fur- 
nished to  us  by  Anthony  M.  Clark,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Art.  His  article  deals  fittingly  with  a  major 
work  in  our  Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection, 
which  opened  in  November  1960  and  was 
formally  donated  to  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  in  December  1961. 

A  second  contribution  in  the  current 
issue  brings  our  readers  up  to  date  on  the 
Museum's  acquisitions  by  presenting  a  list 
of  all  works  acquired  between  August  7, 
1 958,  and  June  30,  1961.  The  last  published 
list,  contained  in  the  Summer  1958  issue, 
had  covered  acquisitions  up  to  August  6, 
1958. 

Omitted  on  the  present  list  are  those 
works  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Valen- 
tiner  that  were  published  in  the  1959  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  which  served  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  W.  R.  Valentiner  Memorial 
Exhibition. 

All  acquisitions  received  after  June  30, 
1961,  including  the  gifts  from  the  Kress 
Collection  which  became  the  property  of 
the  Museum  only  in  December  1961,  will 
be  listed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
Vol.  IV,  no.  2.  This  issue  will  contain  the 
Museum's  report  for  the  biennium  July  1, 
1961,  through  June  30,  1963. 

JB. 
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BATONI'S  TRIUMPH  OF  VENICE 

By  Anthony  M.  Clark 

Acting  Director,  The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art 


Pompeo  Girolamo  Batoni  (1708-1787) 
painted  the  Triumph  of  Venice1  (Fig.  1) 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  It  was  the  fourth 
of  his  important  commissions  and  his  first 
important  non-religious  work.  Fifty  years 
of  uninterrupted  production  and  fame 
were  to  follow;  the  artist  died  the  last 
Italian  painter  of  great  reputation,  the 
most  fashionable  portrait  painter  in  Italy 
(from  1750),  and  the  author  of  many  my- 
thological and  religious  paintings  of  influ- 
ence and  great  price.  With  his  younger 
rival,  Anton  Raphael  Mengs,  whom  he 
outlived,  Batoni  was  considered  the  found- 
ing father  of  the  then  "modern  art";  in 
other  words,  he  was  one  of  the  two  prime 
painters  in  the  Roman  school  where  the 
change  into  the  neoclassical  style  took 
place.  The  Triumph  of  Venice  is  a  youth- 
ful work  done  in  a  slightly  more  bland 
and  austere  style  than  that  which  made 
Batoni's  fortune.  But  in  it  many  of  his 
virtues  are  already  plain:  the  probity  of 
drawing  and  the  grace,  clarity  and  power 


Fig.  1  Pompeo  Girolamo  Batoni 

(Italian,  1708-1787) 

The  Triumph  of  Venice  (1737) 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection 
Kress  GL.60. 17.60 


of  concept  and  execution.  The  execution 
is  so  highly  polished  that  at  first  it  seems 
cold  and  impersonal,  but  only  at  first,  for 
greater  exploration  brings  one  to  Batoni's 
imaginative  charm  and  attractiveness  as 
well  as  to  the  subtle  and  profound  beauty 
of  his  sense  of  tone— personal,  subdued  and 
rarely  equaled. 

Batoni,  a  goldsmith's  son  from  Lucca, 
had  been  in  Rome  not  a  decade  when  he 
painted  this  picture.  He  had  studied  sev- 
eral months  with  two  famous  artists;  then, 
probably  because  of  his  sudden  marriage 
and  consequent  loss  of  a  Lucchese  pension, 
he  was  on  his  own,  becoming  self-trained 
as  well  as  self-supported.  He  copied  the 
masters  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  more 
classical  of  the  Baroque  artists  and  drew 
the  famous  statues  of  Rome  for  foreign 
patronage.  About  1732  he  began  his  first 
public  commission,  a  Roman  church  altar 
soon  followed  by  one  for  Brescia  and  an- 
other for  Rome.  By  1736  he  was  highly 
considered,  expensive  commissions  from 
the  Roman  nobility  were  at  hand,  another 
altar  for  a  Milanese  church  was  in  the  off- 
ing, and  the  portraitist  Allan  Ramsay 
(then  a  young  man  in  Rome)  studied  his 
works  and  took  home  some  of  his  already 
famous  drawings. 

In  the  spring  of  1737  the  new  Venetian 
ambassador  to  the  Papal  court  arrived  in 
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Rome  to  await  his  official  entrance  a  year 
later  and  settled  in  Palazzo  di  San  Marco 
or,  as  it  is  called  today,  Palazzo  Venezia. 
Here  Batoni  had  his  studio  and  the  ambas- 
sador immediately  sent  for  him.  The  am- 
bassador, Marco  Foscarini,2  was  to  become 
the  most  learned  of  the  Doges  of  eighteenth 
century  Venice,  and  he  came  to  Rome  a 
young  nobleman,  an  historian  of  note,  and 
a  diplomat  already  successful  at  Vienna  and 
Milan.  Highly  cultivated,  he  was  concerned 
first  of  all  in  increasing  a  superb  library. 
But  he  was  also  a  collector  aware  of  con- 
temporary art  and  immediately  commis- 
sioned three  works:  a  chalk  portrait  and  the 
Triumph  of  Venice  from  Batoni  and  an- 
other portrait  in  oils  from  the  best  young 
French  painter  in  Rome,  Pierre  Subleyras. 
The  latter's  portrait  of  Foscarini  today 
hangs  under  another  artist's  name  in  Ven- 
ice's Museo  Correr  (Fig.  2)  and  shows  the 
Venetian  not  in  the  ambassadorial  robes 
he  would  have  worn  only  after  his  state 
entry  of  24  May,  1738,  but  as  the  Public 
Historian  of  Venice,  which  he  had  been 
since  1735.  It  also  shows  a  man  "d'un  esprit 
et  d'un  feu  suprenants,"  as  the  famous 
traveler  Charles  de  Brosses,  first  president 
of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  wrote  of 
Foscarini  in  1739. 

From  a  biographer  of  Batoni  we  know 
what  the  Triumph  Foscarini  commissioned 
was  to  show:  "the  flourishing  state  of  the 
Venetian  Republic  when,  in  the  peace  fol- 
lowing the  Treaty  of  Cambrai,  the  fine 
arts  were  reborn,  called  forth  and  nurtured 
by  Doge  Leonardo  Loredan  [who  ruled 
from  1501  to  1521]  of  immortal  memory 
.  .  .  with  the  sea,  the  prospect  of  the 
city,  architecture,  dignified  personages  and 
spirits  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  symbols  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  .  .  ."  Foscarini 
came  daily  to  watch  the  painting's  progress, 


Fig.  2  Pierre  Subleyras 

Portrait  of  Marco  Foscarini 
Museo  Correr,  Venice 

Photo  Museo  Correr 


and  the  ambassador's  very  distinguished 
visitors  came  with  him.  Apparently  the 
painting  was  done  well  within  1737. 

The  official  embassy  came  to  an  end  in 
July,  1739,  although  Foscarini  remained 
privately  in  Rome  almost  a  year  longer. 
The  Triumph  would  have  remained  in  the 
state  apartments  of  Palazzo  Venezia  until 
July,  excepting  for  a  single  occasion:  on 
February  19,  1739,  it  was  shown  and  much 
admired  at  the  St.  Joseph's  Day  exhibition 
of  pictures  in  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon.3 
The  next  one  hears  of  the  painting  is  from 
the  remarkable  Count  Francisco  Algarotti, 
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who  saw  it  in  Venice  before  1745.  In  1751, 
as  part  of  a  series  of  notable  pictures  old 
and  new  in  Venice,  the  Triumph  was  care- 
fully engraved  by  Pietro  Monaco,  and  in 
my  illustration  (Fig.  3)  one  sees  the  Ra- 
leigh canvas  before  it  had  been  slightly 
cropped  at  the  edges  and  with  an  awkward 
correction  of  the  architectural  mistake  in 
the  Campanile  di  San  Marco,  which  doubt- 
less amused  Monaco  to  have  to  make.  After 
Foscarini's  death  the  Triumph  became 
part  of  the  celebrated  Manfrin  collection 
in  Venice,  from  which  it  was  auctioned 
in  1956.  In  1859  it  is  said  to  have  been 


brought  by  a  diplomat  to  the  United  States 
and  in  1916  was  again  auctioned  and  then 
put  up  for  sale  in  New  York.  It  returned 
to  Europe  where  it  was  finally  purchased 
by  the  Kress  Foundation.  So  much  for  the 
painting's  history. 

Eighteenth  century  paintings  such  as 
the  Triumph  of  Venice,  especially  Roman 
examples,  were  calculated  down  to  the 
smallest  detail  and  took  for  granted  a  high 
degree  of  general  education.  Few  may  have 
known  Doge  Loredan's  face  but  all  knew 
what  Venice  looked  like  and  more  impor- 
tant,  would   have   recognized  Neptune, 
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Aeneas,  Minerva,  Fame,  History,  Mercury 
and  Ceres  with  no  trouble  at  all.  A  sym- 
bolic group  such  as  that  at  lower  right, 
which  represents  Agriculture  carefully 
tending  the  fully  productive  Earth  (note 
the  crown  of  Ceres  now  just  visible),  would 
have  been  easily  read.  The  notion  of  a 
Triumph  was  old  and  commonplace;  what 
kind  it  was  would  have  been  clear  by  vir- 
tue of  well-known  symbols.  This  particular 
Triumph  is  a  rather  special  one:  a  cultural 
triumph  at  an  historic  moment,  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Venetian  High  Renaissance. 
That  is  not  only  the  title  of  the  painting, 
but  is  also  the  title  of  every  symbol  in  it, 
to  be  read  something  like  this:  Neptune, 
patron  of  Venice,  points  out  the  city  to 
an  amazed  Aeneas  (with  overtones  of  Mars 
and  Rome)  as,  recorded  by  History  and 
attended  by  Fame,  the  great  Doge  rides  in 
triumph  with  a  personification  of  the  Re- 
public, who  summons  Minerva  and  the 
Fine  Arts  as  well  as  Agriculture,  while 
Mercury  brings  the  good  news  to  six 
worthies  of  Antiquity.4 

There  are  other  refinements:  Foscarini's 
friends  would  have  noted  that  Venice  in 
her  shell  chariot  drawn  by  the  lions  of  St. 
Mark  was  a  new  Ceres  (who  also  had 
lions),  now  ruler  of  the  sea  as  well;  or  that 
one  of  the  putti  amongst  those  representing 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts  points  to  the  bust 
of  Brutus  not  only  as  an  example  of  his 
work  but  also  as  a  patron  of  the  Republic. 

Doubtless  Foscarini  was  responsible  for 
this  program  and  its  rich  symbolism.  Ba- 
toni  was  responsible  for  a  different  kind  of 
content  that  the  spectator  of  his  day  would 
have  noticed  and  appreciated:  quotations 
from  famous  works  of  art.  Thus  Venice  in 
her  chariot  is  a  close  quotation  from  Pietro 


da  Cortona's  Ceres  fresco  at  Villa  Sacchetti; 
the  Aeneas  and  the  Minerva  follow  exist- 
ing antiquities;  the  pose  of  Aeneas  quotes 
Poussin's  Arming  of  Mars  then  in  Rome; 
Neptune  is  close  to  himself  in  a  painting 
by  Lairesse;  Fame  adapts  Raphael;  Ceres 
adapts  Annibale  Carracci;  the  putto  with 
the  fruit  quote  Albani.  .  .  .  One  could  go 
on;  but  one  should  hastily  add  that  Batoni 
has  made  these  figures  his  own. 

Most  spectators  of  Batoni's  day  would 
have  noticed  that  the  figure  of  Venice  wore 
Venetian  brocade;  few  would  have  recog- 
nized Giovanni  Bellini's  great  portrait  of 
Loredan  now  in  London,  although  many 
would  recognize  it  today.  In  May,  1737, 
Foscarini  wrote  that  he  was  decorating  his 
library  with  portraits  of  distinguished 
Venetians,  and  presumably  he  possessed  a 
good  replica  or  print  of  the  Bellini. 

As  to  the  painstaking  view  of  Venice, 
Batoni  apparently  never  saw  that  great 
city.  But  in  the  1730's  he  had  close  contact 
with  the  leading  landscape  painters  in 
Rome,  for  whose  work  he  produced  small 
figures.5  One  of  those  Batoni  supplied  was 
Gasparo  Vanvitelli  (1653-1736) ,  who  knew 
Venice  well.  Such  of  his  views  as  that  in 
Palazzo  Doria  (Fig.  4)  were  common  in 
Rome  and  famous  even  in  Venice,  where 
they  influenced  the  native  landscape  paint- 
ers. The  view  of  the  Bacino  di  San  Marco 
in  Batoni's  painting  is  so  perfectly  in 
Vanvitelli's  style  it  would  be  tempting 
to  suggest  his  participation  had  Vanvitelli 
not  died  a  year  earlier.  Perhaps  his  death 
is  significant,  for  it  would  have  meant  his 
works  were  more  than  usually  at  hand: 
Batoni  presumably  copied  a  view  by  Van- 
vitelli. 
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Fig.  4 


Venice,  the  Piazetta 
Galleria  Doria  Pamphilj,  Rome 

Photo  Gabinetto  Fotografico  Nazionale,  Rome 


Gasparo  Vanvitelli 


Although  Foscarini  was  a  learned  man, 
Batoni  was  not  considered  a  learned  artist, 
by  which  book  learning  was  meant  and  not 
any  directly  pictorial  quality.  But  if  his 
contemporaries  thought  him  greater  in 
poetry  than  in  learning,  Batoni  obviously 


had  at  his  finger-tips,  and  was  willing  to 
use,  the  gems,  medals,  reliefs,  statues— the 
whole  corpus— of  classical  antiquity,  as  well 
as  the  work  of  the  old  masters.  Just  as 
Batoni's  Triumph  attempts  a  formal  clar- 
ity and  dignity  unknown  to  his  colleagues 
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in  Paris  and  Venice,  so  neither  a  Boucher 
nor  a  Tiepolo0  would  have  been  so 
"archaeological." 

Learning,  as  careful  in  technique  as  in 
specified  contents,  typically  had  pride  of 
place  in  later  Roman  painting,  and  Batoni 
belongs  to  a  tradition  that  extends  back  at 
least  to  the  Carracci.  The  artist  was  soon 
to  prove  more  at  home  in  less  complicated 
efforts,  and  it  is  noticeable  both  that  the 
Triumph  of  Venice  almost  creaks  to 
achieve  Foscarini's  program  and  that  its 
best  parts  are  those  most  intimate  and  grac- 
ious in  their  poetry  (Fig.  5).  Aside  from 
aesthetic  considerations  it  is  important  to 
note  that,  perhaps  because  prodded  by 
learning,  Batoni's  painting  is  of  very  spe- 
cial art-historical  interest:  it  is  a  neo-classi- 
cal picture  before  the  fact  and  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  style. 

The  composition  of  the  Raleigh  Tri- 
umph resembles  a  few  of  the  decorations  of 
the  annual  Roman  festival  of  the  Chinea 
from  the  same  decade.  The  attempt  at  se- 
verity and  order  and  most  of  the  classical 
predilections  involved  in  the  Triumph  had 
recently  appeared  in  work  of  several  of 
Batoni's  older  colleagues  in  Rome.  But 
neither  the  decorations  nor  the  elder  work 
had  combined  the  new  discipline  and  atti- 
tude with  a  cool  everyday  manner  which 
was  fresh,  powerful  and  purified  of  Baro- 
que rhetoric.  The  Triumph  of  Venice  was 
to  be,  because  of  its  style,  the  most  ad- 


vanced painting  in  Europe  until  the  mid- 
1750's;  perhaps  even  until  1761  when  A.  R. 
Mengs  painted  an  also  slightly  awkward 
but  much  more  publicized  picture,  the 
Villa  Albani  Parnassus. 
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Fig.  5 


Pompeo  Girolamo  Batoni 

Detail  of  Fig.  1 


II 


Gainsborough 

Portrait  of  Clement  Tudway,  Esquire 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Emerson  Boscowitz, 
in  memory  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Franklin  Terry 


ACQUISITIONS  AUGUST  7,  1958-JUNE  30,  1961 


(Measurements  are  in  inches,  height  preceding 
width.) 

GIFTS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 

Paintings 

J.  BARDIN  (American,  born  1923) 

Broken  Trail,  oil  on  canvas,  42  x  50 

Gift  of  The  Ford  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.60.3.1 

BERLINGHIERO    (Italian,  active  ca.  1215-1240) 
Madonna  and  Child,  panel,  28%  x  l9i/4 
Gift  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Winston- 
Salem 

GL.57.16.1     (Illus.:   NCMA  Bulletin,  I,  2  [Summer 
1957],  cover) 

PIERRE  BERNARD  (French,  18th  Century) 
Portrait  of  Maria  Theresa  (1717-1780),  oil  on  canvas, 
20%  x  18 

Gift  of  Rudolf  M.  Littauer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.57.44.1 

RALPH   ALBERT   BLAKELOCK    (American,  1847- 
1919) 

Moonlight,  oil  on  panel,  16  x  20 

Gift  of  George  B.  Harrington,  Chicago,  Illinois 

G.58.28.1   (Fig.  2) 

BARTEL  BRUYN  THE  ELDER  (German,  1493-1557) 
(formerly  registered  as  School  of  Holbein) 
Portrait  of  a  Man,  panel,  16y2  x  12% 
Portrait  of  a  Woman,  panel,  16%  x  12% 
Gifts  of  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Dietrich,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (to 

be  retained  by  donor  for  life) 
G.60.12.1&.2 

MASSIMO  CAMPIGLI  (Italian,  born  1895) 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  April  Akston,  oil  on  canvas,  331/2  x 
195/8 

Gift  of  Mrs.  April  Akston,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.60.10.1 

CHARLES  CRODEL   (German,  born  France,  1894) 
Mexican  Painter,  oil  on  canvas,  11%  x  19% 
Gift  of  the  artist 
G.61.7.1 

AELBERT  CUYP  (Dutch,  1620-1691) 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  oil  on  canvas,  28  x  23 
Gift  of  William  Wilson,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (to  be  re- 
tained by  donor  for  life) 
G.60.14.1 


WILLIAM  DUNLAP,  attrib.  (American,  1766-1839) 
Portrait  of  a  Boy,  oil  on  canvas,  17%  x  16% 
Gift  of  W.  E.  Groves,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
G.59.29.2 

GOVAERT  FLINCK  (Dutch,  1615-1660) 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl,  panel,  18%  x  15% 

Partial  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernst  Gottlieb,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
G.59.38.1 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  (English,  1727-1788) 
Portrait  of  Clement  Tudway,  Esquire,  oil  on  canvas, 
30%  x  2514 

•Partial  Gift  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Emerson  Boscowitz,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Franklin  Terry 

G.60.11.1  (Fig.  1) 

ROBERT  GATES  (American,  born  1906) 
Blue  Wall,  oil  and  collage  on  canvas,  52  x  70 
Gift  of  The  Ford  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G. 60.3. 2 

FOLLOWER  OF  GIOTTO  (Italian,  14th  Century) 
Enthroned  Madonna  and  Child,  panel,  63  x  32% 
Gift  of  The  Ford  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Lassiter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.59.26.1   (111.:  p.  2) 

ERICH  HECKEL  (German,  born  1883) 

Berliner    Kanallandschaft     (Berlin    Landscape  with 

Canal),  oil  on  canvas,  33  x  38 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Levin,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
G.60.4.1 

JEAN  HELION  (French,  born  1904) 
Abstract  Composition,  oil  on  canvas,  51  x  64 
Gift  of  Miss  Peggy  Guggenheim,  Venice,  Italy 
GL.57.40.1   (Illus.:  NCMA  Bulletin,  I,  4  &  5  [Winter 
1957,  Spring  1958],  42) 

THOMAS  HICKS  (American,  1823-1890) 

Italian  Mother  and  Child,  oil  on  canvas,  36  x  29 

Gift  of  John  W.  Bailey,  Raleigh 

G.59.30.1 

FRANZ  KLINE  (American,  1910-1962) 
Orange  Outline,  oil  on  board  mounted  on  canvas, 
38  x  40 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Levin,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
GL.58.8.8.  (Fig.  3) 


*  Became  total  gift  December,  1962 
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Fig.  2  Blakelock 

Moonlight 

Gift  of  George  B.  Harrington 


HENRY  E.  MATTSON  (American,  born  Sweden,  1887) 
Blue  Marine,  oil  on  canvas,  20  x  28 
Gift  of  The  National  Academy  of  Design  (H.  W.  Ran- 
ger Fund),  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.60.5.1 

ROBERT  MOTHERWELL  (American,  born  1915) 
Young  Girl,  oil  on  canvas,  47%  x  2034 
Gift  of  The  Olsen  Foundation,  Guilford,  Connecticut 
G.58.21.1    (111.:   NCMA  Bulletin,  I,  4  &  5  [Winter 
1957,  Spring  1958],  43) 

REMBRANDT    HARMANSZ    VAN    RIJN  (Dutch, 
1606-1669) 

Fantastic  Landscape,  oil  on  panel,  S4i/2  x  50i/2 
Partial  Gift  of  Morton  J.  May,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
GL.59.3.1   (Fig.  4) 

REMBRANDT    HARMANSZ    VAN    RIJN  (Dutch, 

1606-1669) 
Maria  van  Uylenburg,  panel,  21  x  16 
Partial  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  B.  Andrews,  Raleigh 
GL.58.15.1    (Fig.  5) 

JUAN  SANCHEZ  COTAN  (Spanish,  1561-1627) 
Melons  and  Figs,  oil  on  canvas,  17%  x  3O14 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Linsky,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.58.24.1  (Fig.  6) 

JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT  (American,  1856-1925) 
Portrait  of  a  Woman,  oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25 1/2 
Gift  of  W.  E.  Groves,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
G.59.29.1 

ALFRED  SISLEY   (French,  1839-1899) 

Les  Bords  de  I'Oise  (The  Banks  of  the  Oise),  oil  on 

canvas,  23i/2  x  32 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Moss,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
G.59.25.1    (Fig.  7) 


FRANCESCO  SOLIMENA  (Italian,  1657-1747) 

Christ  Appearing  in  a  Dream  to  Constantine,  oil  on 

canvas,  39i/2  x  49i/2 
Gift  of  Mrs.   Florence  G.   Montgomery,  Greenwich, 

Connecticut 
G.59.2.1 

FRANCIS  SPEIGHT  (American,  born  1896) 
Head  of  an  Art  Student,  oil  on  canvas,  20  x  16 
Gift  of  Harry  L.  Dalton,  Charlotte 
G.61.4.1    (Fig.  8) 

BENJAMIN  WEST  (American,  1738-1820) 
Venus  and  Europa,  oil  on  canvas,  2814  x  3614 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Varina 
G.60.13.1   (Fig.  9) 

N.  C.  WYETH  (American,  born  1882) 
Corn  Harvest  on  the  Brandywine,  oil  on  canvas,  48 
x  52 

Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh,  in  memory 

of  their  son,  William  Dismukes  Poe 
G.61.3.1 

DUTCH,  19th  Century 

Head  of  an  Old  Woman,  oil  on  paper  mounted  on 

canvas,  173/8  x  13  5/16' 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bernard  Stein,  Fayetteville 
G.60.9.1 

ENGLISH,  16th  Century  (?) 

Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh    (1554-1618),  oil  on 

panel,  2&y2  x  18 
Gift  of  Julius  B.  Weitzner,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.59.34.1 


Fig.  3  Kline 
Orange  Outline 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Levin 
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Sculpture 

SIAMESE,  15th  Century 

Head,  bronze,  3i/  (including  base) 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Louise  Parker,  Raleigh,  in  memory  of 

Judge  William  A.  Way 
G.60.2.1 

Prints  and  Drawings 

JOSEF  ALBERS  (American,  born  Germany,  1888) 
Intaglio  Duo  S-Z,  intaglio,  22i/  x  30i/ 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 
G.61.5.19 

HAROLD  ALTMAN  (American,  born  1924) 
City  Fragments,  etching,  2 1  l/g  x  29% 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 
G.61.5.1 


4  Rembrandt 


Fantastic  Landscape 

Partial  Gift  of  Morton  J.  May 


HANS  SEBALD  BEHAM   (German,  1500-1550) 
Allegory  on  Use  and  Misuse  of  Wine,  woodcut,  9i/2  x 

123/4 

Anonymous  Gift 
G.58.25.10 

GEORGE  BIRELINE  (American,  born  1923) 

Discovery,  color  woodcut,  11  x  17 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

G.61.5.2 

NICCOLO  BOLDRINI  (Italian,  1510-after  1566) 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds   (after  a  composition  by 

Titian),  woodcut,  155/8  x  173/ 
Anonymous  Gift 
G.58.25.27 


Fig.  5  Rembrandt 
Maria  van  Uylenburg 

Partial  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  B.  Andrews 


DOROTHY  BOUMAN  (American,  contemporary) 

Metropolis,  serigraph,  181/  x  34% 

Gift  of  Oscar  Salzer,  Los  Angeles,  California 

G.58.20.3 

HOWARD  BRADFORD  (American,  born  1919) 

Moonbird,  serigraph,  9i/2  x  24i/ 

The  Table,  No.  1,  serigraph,  35  x  18i/ 

Gifts  of  Oscar  Salzer,  Los  Angeles,  California 

G.58.20.2&.4 

ROBERT  BRODERSON  (American,  born  1920) 

Family  Group,  etching,  21 1/  x  141/ 

G.61.6.1 

Man  and  Animal,  linoleum  cut,  24  x  18 
G.61.5.3  (Fig.  10) 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

JACQUES  CALLOT  (French,  1592-1635) 
The  Barrel-Organ  Player   (from  folio  "The  Beggars" 
["Les  Gueux"],  1622,  no.  2),  etching,  55/  x  3i/2 
G.58.25.11 

Two    Pilgrims     (from    folio    "The    Beggars"  ["Les 

Gueux"]  1622,  no.  3)  etching,  55/  x  3i/2 
G.58.25.12 

Beggar  on  Crutches,  with  a  Hat  (from  folio  "The 
Beggars"  ["Les  Gueux"],  1622,  no.  5),  etching, 
5i/2  x  3i/ 

G.58.25.14 

Seated  Beggar  Pretending  to  be  Crippled  (from  folio 
"The  Beggars"  ["Les  Gueux"],  1622,  no.  13), 
etching,  5  7/16  x  3  1/ 

G.58.25.13 

The  Chariots  and  the  Personages  (first  in  series  of 
four  prints  from  "The  War  of  Love"  ["Le  Guerre 
d'Amour"],  1616),  etching,  9  x  11 34 

G.58.25.22 
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Fig.  6  Sanchez  Cotan 

Melons  and  Figs 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Linsky 


The  Battle  of  Divisions  of  the  Infantry  (second  in 
series  of  four  prints  from  "The  War  of  Love" 
["La  Guerre  d'Amour"],  1616),  etching,  8  3/16  x 

11% 

G.58.25.23 

Entrance  of  the  Chariots  of  Africa  and  Asia,  dated 
1615  (third  in  series  of  four  prints  from  "The 
War  of  Love"  ["La  Guerre  d'Amour"],  1616), 
etching,  8  3/16  x  12 

G.58.25.24 

The  Departure  of  the  Troops  of  Ferdinand  (from  the 
series  "Life  of  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  I"  or 
"Battles  of  the  Medici,"  1615-19,  engraving,  9  x 

ll3/4 

G.58.25.20 

The  Giant  Tifee  on  Mount  Ischia  (one  of  three  plates 
illustrating  a  performance  of  a  one-act  play,  "The 
Liberation  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea"),  1617,  etching, 
1214  x  7 

G.58.25.21 

Anonymous  Gifts 

GIOVANNI  BENEDETTO  CASTIGLIONE  (Italian, 
1616-1670) 

Tobit    Burying    the    Dead;    a    Night-Piece ,  etching, 

7  15/16  x  ll5/8 
Anonymous  Gift 
G.58.25.1 

ANN  L.  DEARSLEY  (American,  contemporary) 

Girl,  lithograph,  20%  x  147/8 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

G.61.5.4 

HENDRIK  GOLTZIUS   (Dutch,  1558-1617) 
Mucius  Scaevola,  engraving,  14%  x  93/8 
Anonymous  Gift 
G.58.25.25 

P.  V.  GUNST  (Dutch,  1667-1724) 

Charles  the  First,  King  of  Great  Britain  (1600-1649), 

engraving,  21 14  x  14 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  (1609-1666), 

engraving,  20i/2  x  13 
Gifts  of  Charles  W.  Stanford,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
G.60.6.1&.2 

ROY  GUSSOW  (American,  born  1918) 
Construction,  lithograph,  16  x  20 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 
G. 6 1.5. 5 


JEFF  HILL  (American,  bom  1922) 

Barbara,  woodcut,  7%  x  11  i/s 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

G.61.5.20 

VIRGINIA  S.  INGRAM   (American,  contemporary) 
Arctic— Series  B,  woodcut,  131/g  x  13i/2 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 
G.61.5.6 

CHRISTOFFEL  JEGHER   (Flemish,  1596-1653) 

The  Garden  of  Love  (after  Rubens'  composition 
Garden  of  Love,  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Ed- 
mund von  Rothschild,  Paris),  woodcut,  18  x  23 

Anonymous  Gift 

G.58.25.26 

RACHEL  KATZIN   (American,  contemporary) 

The  Girls,  lithograph,  16i/2  x  14i/8 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

G.61.5.7 

KAETHE  KOLLWITZ  (German,  1867-1945) 

The  Dying  Mother,  lithograph,  9  x  12y2 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Byrnes,  New  Orleans, 

Louisiana 
G.58.22.1 

NICOLAS  LE  SUEUR  (French,  1691-1764) 
Europa  and  the  Bull  (after  a  drawing  by  Paolo  Fari- 
nato    (1524-1606),   chiaroscuro   woodcut,    17i4  x 

H3/4 

Anonymous  Gift 
G.58.25.19 

DEAN  MEEKER  (American,  contemporary) 

Swampweed,  serigraph,  23  x  35 

Gift  of  Oscar  Salzer,  Los  Angeles,  California 

G.58.20.1 

SUSAN  MOORE  (American,  born  1926) 
Approaching  Mykonos,  woodcut,  1434  x  14i/2 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 
G.61.5.8 


Fig.  7  Sisley 
Les  Bords  de  I'Oise 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  A.  Moss 
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SARAH  JANE  MOSER  (American,  contemporary) 

Seasons,  woodcut,  14%  x  12  1/6 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston -Salem 

G.61.5.9 

EARL  MUELLER  (American,  born  1914) 

Jon,  etching,  12  1/16  x  12% 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

G.61.5.10 

ANN  CARTER  POLLARD  (American,  born  1929) 
Bird  and  Boat,  etching,  $i/4  x  8% 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 
G.61.5.11 

BERNE  POTTER  (American,  born  1927) 
Monument  and  Bower,  woodcut,  18  x  12 
Verdant  Vale,  linoleum  cut,  1 2 i/g  x  I8i/a 
Domestic  Presidium,  linoleum  cut,  18%  x  12 
Archaic  Tryst,  linoleum  cut,  24  x  18 
Gifts  of  Miss  Doris  Meltzer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.61.8.1  through  .4 

GROVE  ROBINSON  (American,  born  1935) 
Windows  and  Doors,  monotype,  18  x  12 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 
G.61.5.12 

FRANCESCO  ROSASPINA  (Italian,  1762-1841) 

Extat  apud  Jo:  Antonium  Armanum  (after  a  drawing 
by  Francesco  Mazzola  called  Parmigianino  [1503- 
1540]),  chiaroscuro  woodcut,  15  5/6  x  11 14 

Anonymous  Gift 

G.58.25.16 

JACK  ROTH  (American,  contemporary) 
Abstract  Composition,  etching,  15%  x  18% 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 
G.61.5.13 

RACHEL  ROTH  (American,  born  1930) 

Pheasant,  etching,  20  x  26ys 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

G.61.5.14 

EDWIN  SHEWMAKE  (American,  contemporary) 

Wind  No.  2,  woodcut,  8%  x  15i/8 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

G.61.5.15 

ANNE  MERCER  KESLER  SHIELDS  (American,  con- 
temporary) 
Pond,  woodcut,  18  1/16  x  21 14 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 
G.61.5.16 

ANN  WALL  THOMAS   (American,  contemporary) 
Mosaic— Stage  I  serigraph,  18  1/16  x  18% 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 
G.61.5.17 

HELEN  THRUSH   (American,  contemporary) 

Insects  Hum,  monotype,  7  x  17 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

G.61.5.18 


Fig.  8  Speight 
Head  of  an  Art  Student 

Gift  of  Harry  L.  Dalton 


ANNE  CLAUDE  PHILIPPE  DE  TUBIERES,  COMTE 
DE  CAYLUS  (1692-1765)  and  NICOLAS  LE 
SUEUR  (French,  1691-1764) 

The  Fall  of  Phaethon  (after  a  drawing  by  Giuseppe 
Cesari,  called  Cavaliere  d'Arpino  [1568-1640],  in 
the  collection  of  Pierre  Crozat),  etched  by  the 
Comte  de  Caylus,  with  chiaroscuro  wood  plates 
cut  by  Nicolas  Le  Sueur,  1714  x  11 

G.58.25.17 

The  Holy  Ghost  Descending  on  the  Apostles  (after  a 
drawing  by  Giovanni  Battista  Lenardi  [1656- 
1704],  in  the  collection  of  Pierre  Crozat),  etched 
by  the  Comte  de  Caylus,  with  chiaroscuro  wood 
plates  cut  by  Nicolas  Le  Sueur,  16%  x  12 

G.58.25.18 

Anonymous  Gifts 

J.  VAN  WALDEN   (American,  contemporary) 
Theme  from  Below  Level,  serigraph,  15i/2  x  263^ 
Gift  of  Oscar  Salzer,  Los  Angeles,  California 
G. 58 .20.5 

ITALIAN,  18th  Century 

St.  Francis,  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Mark;  above:  Christ 
on  a  Cloudbank  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  (dated  1786),  chiaroscuro  woodcut, 
10l/g  x  71/2 

Anonymous  Gift 

G.58.25.15 

DUTCH,  16th  Century 

HAEC  FURIA  AD  SUPEROS  NIGRO  PROCESSIT 
AB  ORCO  (illustration  from  a  Book  of  Proverbs, 
no.  38),  engraving,  4i/8  x  3% 

G.58.25.2 

[.  .  .]HA  PROCELLOSUM  DIC  QUA  SPE  NAVIGAT 
AEQUOR  (illustration  from  a  Book  of  Proverbs, 
no.  13),  engraving,  4i/8  x  3  13/16 

G.58.25.3 
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Fig.  9  West 
Venus  and  Europa 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Y.  Ballentine 


IN  NUMERO  MINOR  EST  ERROR,  CRIBRATE 
PUELLAS  (illustration  from  a  Book  of  Proverbs, 
no.  21).  engraving,  4i/8  x  3  11/16 

G.58.25.4 

GUATONUM  QUAESTUS  EONGE  EST  UBERRIM. 

ART  I   (illustration  from  a  Book  of  Proverbs,  no. 

40),  engraving,  4i/8  x  3  11/16 
G.58.25.6 

IN  NUMERO  MINOR  EST  ERROR,  CRIBRATE 
PUELLAS  (illustration  from  a  Book  of  Proverbs, 
no.  42  [same  print  as  G.58.25.4]),  engraving,  414 
x  3  11/16 

G.58.25.6 

IMPROB.  EST  SI  QUIS  ALIEN  A  INCOM[M]ODA 
RIDET  (illustration  from  a  Book  of  Proverbs, 
no.  39),  engraving,  4i/8  x  334 

G.58.25.7 

SIC  ABEUNT.  REDEUNTQ.  ALIAE  DE  MORE  CO- 
LUMBAE  (illustration  from  a  Book  of  Proverbs, 
no.  30),  engraving,  4  x  3  13/16 

G.58.25.8 

TENDIM.  HOS  LAQUEOS  PRO  NUTU,  ET  SOLI- 
UM. ILLOS  (illustration  from  a  Book  of  Proverbs, 
no.  31),  engraving,  4  3/16  x  3  5/16 

G.58.25.9 

Anonymous  Gifts 


Decorative  Arts 

JOHN  ELLIOTT  AND  SONS  (American) 
Looking  Glass   (1804-1809),   (Queen  Anne  type),  wal- 
nut veneer  on  pine  frame,  32%  x  I7i/S 
Anonymous  Gift 
G.59.1.1 

FLEMISH,  late  17th  Century 

Two  Figures  in  a  Garden,  tapestry,  67i/£  x  6ly8 

Gift  of  Dr.  Nell  Hirschberg,  Raleigh 

G.60.8.1 
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FRENCH,  18th  Century 

Pair  of  Louis  XVI  chairs,  39  x  26 

Anonymous  Gift  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Anneliese  Feist- 

mann 
GL.56.3.6-.7 

GRECO-ROMAN,  ca.  300  B.C. 
Beads 

Gift  of  the  Estate  of  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  Morganton 
G.60.1.1 

ITALIAN  (Murano),  18th  Century 

Lace,  16i/2  x  4% 

Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Broughton,  Raleigh 
G.58.23.1 

JAPANESE,  18th  Century 

Screen  (four  panels)  66  x  97  (each  panel:  24i4) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Boyce,  Durham 
G.60.15.1 

This  list  does  not  include  those  items 
received  as  gifts  in  memory  of  W.  R.  Valen- 
tiner  which  were  included  in  "Checklist  of 
Gifts  Presented  to  The  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  in  Memory  of  W.  R.  Valen- 
tiner," NCMA  Bulletin,  vol.  Ill  (The  Year 
1959),  pp.  43-48.  The  following  items  not 
included  in  the  above  list  were  also  pre- 
sented in  memory  of  W.  R.  Valentiner: 

CAREL  FABRITIUS  (Dutch,  1624-1654) 
St.  Matthew  Writing  the  Gospel,  oil  on  canvas,  42  x 
42i/2 

Museum  Purchase  Fund  and  Public  Substription  in 

memory  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 
59.35.1    (Illus.:  NCMA  Bulletin,  III  [1959],  cover) 


Fig.  10  Broderson 
Man  and  Animal 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis 


Fig.  1  ]  Bernini 

Mathilda  of  Canossa,  Countess  of  Tuscany 
(1046-1115) 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 


ZOLTAN    L.   SEPESHY    (American,   born  Hungary, 
1898) 

Caricature  of  W.  R.  Valentiner,  pencil,  12  x  9 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  de  Salle,  Birmingham, 

Michigan,  in  memory  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 
G.60.7.1 

ITALIAN,  2nd  half  of  the  15th  Century 
Piece  of  velvet,  8  x  15 

Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Trubner,  Toronto,  Canada, 

in  memory  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 
G.59.31.1 

PURCHASES  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 
Paintings 

JAMES  BUMGARDNER   (American,  born  1935) 

Owling  Table,  oil  on  canvas,  60  x  57'/2 

Purchase,  1959  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition,  N.  C.  State 

Art  Society 
59.35.2 

JOSEPH  COX  (American,  born  1915) 

Yellow  Wall,  oil  on  canvas,  473/4  x  38i/8 

Purchase,  1960  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition,  N.  C.  State 

Art  Society 
G.6I.2.1 

SAM  FRANCIS  (American,  born  1923) 
Colors  Over,  watercolor  on  paper,  55  x  42i/£ 
Museum  Purchase,  Special  Gift  Fund 
59.35.3 


JUAN  BAUTISTA  MARTINEZ  DEL  MAZO  (Span 
ish,  1612-1667) 

Portrait  of  Infanta  Margarita  (1651-1673),  oil  on  can- 
vas, 49i/2  x  38 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 

60.16.1 

ROBERT  PARTIN   (American,  born  1927) 

Behemoth,  oil  on  canvas,  2834  x  3434 

Purchase,  1958  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition,  N.  C.  State 

Art  Society 
58.4.19 


Sculpture 

GIAN  LORENZO  BERNINI  (Italian,  1598-1680) 
Mathilda   of    Canossa,    Countess   of   Tuscany  (1046- 

1115),  bronze,  1534 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
58.4.20    (Fig.  11) 

ROBERT  A.  HOWARD  (American,  born  1922) 
Landscape  VI,  bronze,  12  x  22 

Purchase,  1958  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition,  N.  C.  State 

Art  Society 
58.4.18 

CRISTOFORO  MANTEGAZZA  (Italian,  died  1482) 
The  Deposition,  marble,  11  5/6  x  lys 
Museum  Purchase,  Special  Gift  Fund 
58.4.17 

FLEMISH,  16th  Century 

Entombment,  alabaster,  17i/2  x  23 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
60.16.3 

ITALIAN,  15th  Century 

Madonna  and  Child,  marble,  21i/2  x  151/4 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 

60.16.2 

ROMAN,  3rd  Century  A.  D. 
Sarcophagus,  marble,  19  x  77,  d:  19i/2 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
61.1.1 


Prints  and  Drawings 

ROBERT  B.  DANCE  (American,  born  Japan,  1934) 

As  the  Crow  Flies,  woodcut,  15  x  25% 

Purchase,  1960  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition,  N.  C.  State 

Art  Society 
G.61.2.2 
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Life,  in  December  1962,  carried  nine  pages  of  color  reproductions  of  sculptures  in  the  NCMA's  Riemen- 
schneider  exhibition. 


DIRECTOR'S  REPORT 


Acquisitions 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the 
Museum's  history  took  place  in  this  bien- 
nial period  with  the  donation  by  the  Kress 
Foundation  of  69  paintings  and  two  sculp- 
tures. Although  the  collection  had  been  on 
exhibition  in  the  Museum  as  a  loan  since 
the  opening  of  the  Kress  Galleries  in  1960, 
title  to  it  was  received  in  a  ceremony  in 
December  of  1961  at  the  National  Gallery 
in  Washington  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber.  Also  pres- 
ent at  these  ceremonies  were  Mrs.  Humber, 
Mr.  Edwin  Gill,  Mrs.  Bier  and  myself.  In 
connection  with  this  event  the  National 
Gallery  arranged  an  exhibition,  the  kress 
gift  to  the  nation,  in  which  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  was  represented 
with  ten  works,  the  largest  representation 
of  any  Kress  Collection  outside  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Kress  Foundation's  donation  to  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  was  the  largest 
given  to  any  Museum  outside  Washington. 
It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  Kress 
Foundation  added,  at  the  time  of  the  title 
transfer,  one  more  work  to  the  long  list  of 
its  gifts  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art,  a  rondo  by  Lotto,  The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Alexander,  a  pendant  to  the  other  tondo 
by  Lotto,  Christ  Supported  by  Angels, 
which  the  Museum  had  received  with  the 
original  collection.  Additional  gifts  from 
the  Kress  Foundation  during  the  biennium 
were  an  X-ray  machine,  valued  at  $5,700 
and  a  great  boost  to  the  development  of  the 
laboratories  of  the  Museum  concerned  with 


the  investigation  and  presentation  of  the 
art  works  in  our  care,  and  20  antique 
frames,  all  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  appropriate  display  of  our  collections. 

A  second  event  of  major  importance  in 
this  biennium  was  the  staging  of  an  exhibi- 
tion, collectors'  opportunity,  at  the  Pub 
lie  Library  of  Winston-Salem  and  Forsyth 
County.  This  exhibition  was  arranged  by 
the  Museum  on  request  of  a  local  Winston- 
Salem  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Smith 
Bagley  and  Mrs.  Ira  Julian.  Also  serving 
on  the  Committee  were  Mrs.  Agnew  H. 
Bahnson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Gordon  Hanes,  Mr.  R. 
Philip  Hanes,  Mr.  William  C.  Herring  and 
Mr.  George  C.  Mountcastle.  This  exhibi- 
tion was  planned  to  encourage  collecting 
among  North  Carolinians  and  to  stimulate 
donations  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  Art.  The  show  proved  a  full  success,  in 
attendance  and  interest  created  in  Winston- 
Salem,  as  well  as  in  major  donations  to 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art's  col- 
lections. Two  anonymous  gifts  which  came 
to  the  Museum  through  the  exhibition 
were  a  portrait  by  de  Keyser,  Portrait  of 
a  Gentleman,  which  greatly  strengthens 
our  Dutch  collection,  and  an  oil  by  Ernst 
Ludwig  Kirchner,  Young  Shepherd  with 
Flower,  one  of  the  finest  expressionist 
works  from  Valentiner's  own  collection 
which,  in  the  division  of  his  Estate,  was 
lost  to  the  Museum.  Another  anonymous 
gift  of  major  importance  was  a  sculpture  of 
a  Bishop  Saint  in  painted  and  gilt  wood  by 
Hans  Nussbaum,  a  Franconian  artist  who 
became  Sculptor  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of 
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Bamberg.  This  sculpture  presents  the  Ger- 
man art  of  Diirer's  period  with  a  work  ol 
great  strength  in  the  expression  and  in 
realistic  observation.  Another  sculpture 
donated  from  the  Winston-Salem  exhibi- 
tion to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
was  Portrait  of  W.  R.  Valentiner,  by 
Georg  Kolbe,  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Hanes,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calder 
Womble,  all  of  Winston-Salem.  This  head 
will  retain  the  memory  of  the  Museum's 
first  director  in  the  work  of  a  fine  German 
artist  on  whom  Dr.  Valentiner  published  a 
major  monograph.  As  a  gift  of  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Babcock,  Sr.,  Winston-Salem,  was  ac- 
quired Summer  Landscape  by  Gaspard 
Dughet,  brother-in-law  of  Nicolas  Poussin 
and  often  called  Gaspard  "Poussin."  This 
classically  simple  painting  adds  a  fine 
French  landscape  of  the  17th  Century  to 
our  collection,  thus  far  limited  to  a  Claude 
Lorrain.  From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doak  Finch 
of  Thomasville  came  a  red  chalk  drawing 
by  Antoine  Jean  Watteau,  who,  until  this 
gift,  had  not  been  represented  in  our  col- 
lection at  all.  S  ince  the  Museum  has  made 
a  practice  of  exhibiting  such  drawings  to- 
gether with  paintings,  this  drawing  con- 
siderably enriches  the  French  galleries. 

The  outstanding  single  contribution  to 
the  Museum's  collections  during  this  bien- 
nium  was  a  gift  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Company  of  Winston-Salem  of  The 
Madonna  with  the  Protective  Cloak,  a 
lindenwood  statue  with  the  original  coat 
of  paint  and  gilt  intact.  The  work,  which 
I  have  attributed  to  Peter  Koellin,  is  to 
our  knowledge  the  only  work  of  this 
iconogiaphic  type  in  any  American  collec- 
tion and  is  an  outstanding  sculpture  of  the 
Swabian  School  of  the  late  Gothic  period. 

The  sculpture  collection  of  the  Museum 


during  this  biennium  received  another  out- 
standing contribution  in  Egid  Quirin 
Asam's  Adoring  Angel,  a  gift  of  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Foundation  of  New  York. 
This  angel  in  its  original  location  probably 
flanked  an  altar  as  "adoration"  with  another 
angel  representing  "contemplation."  It  rep- 
resents the  Bavarian  rococo  style  at  its  best 
by  an  artist  who  was  trained  in  Italy  and 
came  under  the  strong  influence  of  Bernini. 

The  sculpture  collection  was  also 
strengthened  in  the  modern  field  by  two 
gifts  from  the  North  Carolina  State  Art 
Society  which  had  been  purchases  from  the 
1961  and  1962  North  Carolina  Artists'  Ex- 
hibitions, respectively:  a  gleaming  brass 
sculpture  by  Roy  Gussow,  Two  Forms,  and 
a  welded  steel  sculpture  by  D.  Grant  Jos- 
lin,  Night  House.  A  third  work  of  the  ab- 
stract school  of  modern  sculpture,  which 
came  to  the  Museum  as  a  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  Enke  of  Durham,  was  George 
Rickey's  Dancing  Waters,  a  stainless  steel 
sculpture  developed  as  a  mobile.  It  will  be 
displayed  with  an  air  stream  keeping  it  in 
perpetual  motion. 

In  the  field  of  painting,  in  addition  to 
the  72  works  to  which  the  Museum  received 
title  during  this  period  and  to  the  three 
paintings  which  were  added  as  purchases 
by  donors  from  the  collectors'  opportun- 
ity exhibition,  a  number  of  important  in- 
dividual gifts  of  paintings,  stretching  from 
the  15th  to  the  20th  centuries,  were  added 
to  our  collections.  As  a  gift  in  honor  of  Ra- 
chel Maxwell  Moore  by  her  brothers,  R.  J. 
and  G.  C.  Maxwell  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  an  out- 
standing portrait  of  the  Genoese- Venetian 
School  by  Bernardo  Strozzi,  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,  came  to  the  Museum.  Strozzi's 
work  is  remarkable  in  its  painterly  quali- 
ties and  in  its  incisive  realism  of  portrayal. 
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General  Curator  Ben  F.  Williams,  and  Bran- 
ton  L.  Olive  and  Frank  L.  Manly  (left 
to  right) ,  of  the  NCMA  preparator  staff, 
packed  the  famed  Giotto  altarpiece  in  a  spe- 
cially constructed  box  for  its  shipment  to  the 
kress  gift  to  the  nation  exhibition. 


At  the  kress  gift  to  the  nation  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
among  those  attending  the  opening  were 
the  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  John  Walker,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  museum. 


Dr.  Humber  received  the  indenture  for  the  NCMA's  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Collection  from  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  Chancellor  of  UCLA  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Kress  Foundation. 


The  collectors'  opportunity  exhibition  in  Winston-Salem  attracted  numerous  visitors,  large  and  small. 


This  was  the  only  Italian  work  added,  aside 
from  the  huge  gift  of  Italian  paintings 
from  the  Kress  Foundation. 

Our  Flemish  Galleries  were  enriched  by 
a  painting  by  Theodore  Rombouts,  The 
Backgammon  Players,  given  in  memory  of 
their  father,  E.  G.  Flannagan,  by  E.  Gra- 
ham and  Charles  R.  Flannagan,  and  Mrs. 
Rosemond  F.  Wagner,  all  of  Greenville. 
Rombouts'  painting,  dated  1634,  is  a  ma- 
jor work  by  a  little-known  Flemish  Master 
and  had  attracted  Dr.  Valentiner's  atten- 
tion in  1957.  The  Museum  has  now  re- 
ceived full  title  to  it. 

Full  title  was  also  received  to  the  Por- 
trait of  Clement  Tudway,  by  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Emer- 
son Boscowitz  of  New  York  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Franklin  Terry.  It  is  a 
work  which  in  its  coloristic  and  psycholog- 
ical reserve  presents  Gainsborough  at  his 
most  characteristic. 

One  work  of  the  Spanish  School  joined 
our  collection  as  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Drey  of  New  York,  a  Madonna  nursing  the 
Christ  Child,  a  mid-15th  Century  primitive 
closely  related  to  Netherlandish  models  and 
also  to  a  somewhat  later  painting  with  the 
same  subject  in  the  museum  at  Valencia, 
Spain. 

Quite  a  number  of  gifts  came  to  the 
American  collection.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem,  gave  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Hanes'  uncle,  Richard  Thur- 
mond Chatham,  an  important  painting  by 
John  Singleton  Copley,  probably  painted 
toward  the  end  of  his  American  period— in 
any  case,  considerably  earlier  than  the 
Museum's  great  group  portrait  of  the  Sir 
William  Pepperell  family.  The  new  acqui- 
sition is  remarkable  in  its  psychological 
insight  and  straightforward  representation, 


without  any  of  the  Baroque  overtones  he 
introduced  into  his  painting  after  he  came 
in  contact  with  European  Baroque  art. 

A  big  boost  to  the  representation  of 
North  Carolina  art  in  the  collections  was 
the  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Hall  of 
Lumberton  of  two  portraits,  man  and  wife, 
by  Jacob  Marling,  who  worked  in  Raleigh 
from  1813  to  1833. 

The  modern  American  collection  re- 
ceived a  work  of  considerable  consequence 
as  a  result  of  donations  by  80  North  Caro- 
linians. The  donation  enabled  the  Museum 
to  acquire  from  the  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  Josef  Albers  his  painting,  Homage  to 
the  Square— Veiled,  of  1958.  An  early  pic- 
ture by  Albers  from  his  North  Carolina 
period,  Kinetic  5—1945,  followed  as  an 
anonymous  gift.  The  North  Carolina  State 
Art  Society's  contribution  in  the  field  of 
painting  from  the  1962  north  Carolina 
artists'  exhibition  was  a  very  lyrical,  semi- 
abstract  canvas  by  George  Bireline,  titled 
L-1962. 

Three  other  paintings  by  living  North 
Carolina  artists  entered  the  collection: 
Francis  Speight's  Sketch  for  "Red  Clay 
Street,"  of  1938,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  a  landscape  remarkable  in  its  fresh- 
ness; Walter  Thrift's  moody,  somber  land- 
scape, Plateau  Canyon  II,  gift  of  the  Ar- 
tists' Gallery,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.;  and 
Hobson  Pittman's  Flowers  in  Three  Vases, 
a  pastel  given  by  the  artist's  sister,  Mrs.  G. 
Earle  Weeks  of  Tarboro. 

Of  other  American  works,  Leonid's  oil, 
Siam,  of  1960,  a  realistic  study  of  fishermen 
in  a  sparkling  sea,  was  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  which 
had  acquired  the  picture  with  the  aid  of  the 
Childe  Hassam  Fund.  An  abstract  water- 
color  by  Ulfert  S.  Wilke,  of  1960,  was  do- 
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nated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wiesenber- 
ger  of  New  York. 

The  Museum  will  serve  as  distribution 
center  for  a  collection  of  70  watercolors  by 
Cyril  Kay-Scott,  intended  by  their  donor, 
Dr.  Kermit  Knudtzen  of  Chapel  Hill,  to 
be  placed  in  various  public  collections  in 
memory  of  his  late  friend. 

In  the  field  of  drawing,  the  Museum  re- 
ceived as  a  gift  of  Dr.  George  L.  Poland  of 
Raleigh  a  remarkable  double-sided  sketch 
sheet  by  a  Master  of  the  School  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  who  in  the  early  16th  Century 
composed  on  this  leaf  mythological  com- 
positions probably  used  in  frieze-like  deco- 
rations and  architectural  details. 

All  other  drawings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  previously  mentioned  Watteau 
drawing  from  the  collectors'  opportun- 
ity, were  in  the  modern  field:  Harold  Alt- 
man's  Page  with  Four  Figures,  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Bonitz  of  Greensboro;  Hen- 
ry Pearson's  ink  drawing,  a  gift  of  Miss 
Jane  Hall  of  Raleigh;  a  Wilke  drawing, 
another  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiesenberger; 
and  two  drawings  by  Thomas  Schofield 
Handforth,  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  E. 
Bailey  of  New  Castle,  Delaware.  Additions 
to  the  modern  field  also  included  a  gift  of 
three  drawings  from  Hobson  Pittman,  who 
had  been  honored  by  a  retrospective  exhi- 
bition at  the  Museum. 

In  the  field  of  prints,  three  works  came 
to  the  Museum  as  gifts  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Clemens  Sommer,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  on  the  original  State  Art  Pur- 
chase Commission  and  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  until  his  untimely 
death  in  an  automobile  accident  on  March 
11,  1962:  Mrs.  Charles  Kistler  and  the  late 
Mr.  Kistler  of  Fayetteville  gave  one  of  the 


great  woodcuts  by  Albrecht  Diirer;  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  B.  Moore  of  Greenville  and  Mrs. 
George  C.  Myraver  of  Fayetteville  gave 
burin  engravings  by  two  other  German 
Masters,  Hans  Sebald  Beham  and  Master 
I.  B.  Since  Dr.  Sommer  taught  a  course  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  on  the 
history  of  early  printmaking,  these  gifts 
were  most  appropriate. 

All  other  additions  to  the  print  collec- 
tions fall  in  the  modern  field,  as,  for 
example,  the  prints  by  Jean  Dufy,  Erni, 
Foujita,  Ret,  and  Picasso,  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Benjamin  of  New  Orleans 
and  Greensboro,  who  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  form  a  traveling  collection  of  prints 
by  modern  artists,  the  collection  to  travel 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Museum  of  Art. 

A  large  collection  of  30  etchings  and 
lithographs  by  Handforth  were  given  by 
Mrs.  Bailey,  in  addition  to  the  two  draw- 
ings already  mentioned.  A  very  welcome 
gift  by  Mr.  Albers  was  a  series  of  one  litho- 
graph and  four  woodcuts  of  the  years  1942- 
1948.  Other  individual  gifts  of  prints  in- 
cluded Bruce  Carter's  W  ildf  lowers, 
another  gift  of  Dr.  Poland,  and  an  etching 
by  Ann  Carter  Pollard,  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Hairston  of  Advance.  Another  print  by 
Miss  Pollard  and  prints  by  Maggy  Tamura 
and  Peggy  Jewell  Canipe  came  to  the  Mu- 
seum as  gifts  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Art  Society. 

In  the  field  of  decorative  arts  major  gifts 
were  the  Dutch  18th  Century  cabinet,  with 
delightful  marquetry  flower  decorations, 
and  the  late  17th  Century  Pyrenees  armoire, 
a  beautifully  proportioned  cupboard  of 
severe  lines,  both  gifts  of  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Maconochie  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Another 
fine  piece  of  furniture  received  during  this 
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period  was  a  corner  cupboard  in  long-leaf 
pine  from  Eastern  North  Carolina  be- 
queathed to  the  Museum  by  Miss  Mary 
Inez  Benthall  of  Hertford  County.  A  paint- 
ed ceiling  and  woodwork  from  a  house  in 
Cary,  N.  C,  were  given  by  our  General 
Curator,  Ben  F.  Williams,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, with  the  idea  that  they  might  be  in- 
stalled in  an  American  period  room  in  the 
Museum  sometime  in  the  future.  A  small 
silver  pitcher,  attributed  to  Peter  and  Anne 
Bateman,  of  late  18th  Century  design,  was 
given  by  ten  Henderson  Women's  Clubs, 
who  gave  the  pitcher  in  appreciation  of  a 
talk  by  our  Curator  of  Education. 

In  the  field  of  ceramics  36  pieces  of  Jug- 
town  pottery  were  given  by  Mrs.  Marcus 
Crocker  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  memory 
of  Jacques  and  Juliana  Royster  Busbee, 
who  created  and  operated  the  Jugtown 
Pottery,  a  North  Carolina  craft  industry 
which  attained  national  prominence. 
Another  ceramic  gift  was  a  stoneware  vase 
by  the  dean  of  Japanese  potters,  Hajimo 
Kato,  a  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  S. 
Ingraham  of  Green,  Maine.  From  Ernest 
V.  Horvath  of  New  York,  who  previously 
had  given  a  collection  of  early  savings 
banks  and  also  enriched  the  Museum's 
painting  collection,  came  a  gift  of  33  clocks 
and  watches. 

In  purchases  special  attention  was  given 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  sculpture  col- 
lection, where  the  Museum  acquired  the 
12th  Century  Auvergne  Madonna  which 
had  been  borrowed  by  Dr.  Valentiner  for 
an  exhibition  and  had  been  kept  in  the 
Museum's  collection  on  loan  ever  since. 
The  Madonna  is  a  major  work  of  French 
Romanesque  art  similar  to  other  Madonnas 
of  this  type  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York, 


all  going  back  to  a  famous  image  of  the 
9th  Century  which  was  at  Clermont  but 
was  destroyed  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Another  French  sculpture,  a  lime- 
stone figure,  of  the  late  14th  Century 
from  the  He  de  France,  of  St.  James  the 
Great  depicted  as  a  pilgrim,  adds  an  im- 
portant work,  probably  from  a  Paris  work- 
shop. In  this  statue  the  new  realism  of  the 
age  about  1400  asserts  itself  with  astonish- 
ing individuality.  Two  fine  Flemish  groups 
were  acquired,  which  originally  were  part 
of  a  crucifixion,  of  the  period  about  1530. 
The  fainting  Mary  in  the  one  group  is  an 
unforgettable  image,  and  the  centurion 
recognizing  Christ  and  the  two  mocking 
soldiers  in  the  other  group  are  remarkable 
portrayals.  A  late  18th  Century  French  ter- 
ra cotta  portraying  Winter  was  acquired  as 
an  example  of  such  small  statuettes  which 
served  as  models  for  large  garden  sculp- 
tures. 

In  the  field  of  painting  the  major  pur- 
chase of  the  period  was  Peter  Cornelisz 
van  Rijck's  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures, 
a  remarkable  painting  by  a  little-known 
Dutch  artist.  Dr.  Valentiner  had  selected 
this  painting  for  purchase  on  his  last  trip 
to  Europe,  and  his  remarkable  judgment 
is  thus  honored.  Final  payment  was  also 
made  on  the  little  panel,  The  Fall  of  Man, 
which  had  been  attributed  to  Hans 
Baldung  Grien  but  is  now  listed  as  an 
anonymous  German  or  Flemish  work  of  the 
period  about  1530.  It  is  a  copy  after  Diirer's 
engraving  of  1504,  made  evidently  after 
Diirer's  death  in  1527  since  in  Diirer's  life- 
time artists  shied  away  from  copying  his 
works  after  he  had  persuaded  the  Emperor 
to  issue  the  first  copyright  law  to  stop  the 
wholesale  plundering  of  his  compositions. 

A  third  Marling  portrait,  of  a  young  boy, 
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was  acquired,  and  two  watercolors,  one  by 
John  Ruskin,  showing  limestone  cleavages 
at  Lake  D'Annecy  and  indicating  his  strong 
interest  in  geological  formations,  and  the 
other  by  Decamps,  a  tiny  French  view  of 
a  baroque  city  bathed  in  the  light  of  a 
setting  sun  —  a  charming  little  romantic 
image. 

Purchased  also  was  one  drawing  by  Jean 
Jacques  de  Boissieu,  a  half-length  portrait 
of  a  gentleman,  which  we  were  able  to  ac- 
quire with  its  original  mat  and  frame  still 
intact. 

In  the  field  of  decorative  arts  a  Nurem- 
berg brass  alms  bowl  with  punched  and 
embossed  decorations  was  purchased  to  en- 
rich the  display  in  the  German  gallery. 

Loans  from  the  Museum  Collections 

As  in  previous  years  the  Museum  was 
called  on  for  loans  to  various  exhibitions 
throughout  the  country.  The  paintings 
in  the  Kress  Collection  sent  to  the 
exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery  in 
Washington  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Of  individual  loans  the  Guido  Reni 
lent  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Seattle  should 
be  mentioned  first.  Guido  Reni's  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Christ  Child,  donated  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Humber  to  the  Mu- 
seum in  memory  of  their  daughter  Eileen 
Genevieve,  was  selected  by  the  great  con- 
noisseur, William  R.  Milliken,  Director 
Emeritus  of  the  Cleveland  Museum,  for  the 
Seattle  showing. 

At  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  their  ex- 
hibition THE  INTERNATIONAL  STYLE,  EURO- 
PEAN art  around  1400,  one  of  our  Kress 
pictures,  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints 
and  Donor,  a  painting  whose  attribution 
curiously  swings  back  and  forth  between 
Avignon  and  Milan,  was  on  display. 


In  Indianapolis  at  the  John  Herron  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  in  Providence  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Museum 
of  Art  were  shown  two  of  our  paintings, 
Goya's  The  Topers  and  Orrente's  Jacob 
Conjuring  Laban's  Sheep  in  an  exhibition, 

EL  GRECO  TO  GOYA. 

Magnasco's  Bay  with  Shipwreck  was 
shown  at  the  Dayton  Art  Institute  and 
Hartford's  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in  an 
exhibition  of  Genoese  masters. 

In  New  Orleans'  Isaac  Delgado  Museum 
of  Art  three  of  our  still  lifes,  the  above- 
mentioned  van  Rijck  and  two  Spanish  still 
lifes  by  Melendez  and  Romero,  were  ex- 
hibited in  FETES  DES  PALETTES. 

In  the  Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum,  at 
Oberlin,  O.,  Rembrandt's  Esther's  Feast 
was  shown  in  an  exhibition,  youthful 
works  by  great  artists,  held  in  honor  of 
Professor  Wolfgang  Stechow. 

Of  the  many  other  loans  which  were  sent 
out  during  this  period,  perhaps  mention 
should  be  made  of  our  support  of  the  new 
Cummer  Gallery  of  Art  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  with  our  Constantin  Netscher's  Por- 
trait of  Rachel  Ruysch  in  Her  Studio  and 
Rachel  Ruysch's  flower  still  life  in  their 
exhibition,  500  years  of  flowers  and 

GARDENS. 

In  the  field  of  modern  art  an  important 
loan  was  our  Franz  Kline  Orange  Outline 
to  the  inaugural  exhibition  of  Kline's 
works  at  the  Washington  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art. 

In  Washington's  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
our  William  Ranney,  First  News  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  was  shown  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  that  artist. 

And  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art  and  following  at  museums  in  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Chicago* 
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Among  the  items  examined  by  General  Curator  Ben  F. 
Williams  and  his  special  assistant  for  the  Tercentenary 
Exhibition,  Mrs.  Catherine  Barnhart,  was  this  silver  coffee 
pot  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


and  Buffalo,  Morris  Sterne's  Dance  of  the 
Elements  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  the 
decade  of  the  armory  show,  after  having 
been  shown  before  in  the  Hirschl  and 
Adler  Galleries'  morris  sterne  retrospec- 
tive EXHIBITION. 

Exhibitions 

The  exhibition  of  sculptures  by  Tilmann 
Riemenschneider,  although  a  small  ex- 
hibition of  20  sculptures  in  lindenwood 
and  alabaster,  had  the  greatest  response  na- 
tionally and  internationally  of  any  of  the 
Museum's  exhibitions  of  this  two-year 
period.  It  was  a  unique  representation  of 
the  work  of  this  late  Gothic  German  Mas- 
ter whose  work  had  never  been  shown  out- 
side Germany,  except  for  individual  pieces 
acquired  by  collections  in  this  country,  Eng- 
land, France,  Switzerland  and  The  Nether- 


lands. Important  loans  from  the  Louvre, 
the  Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam,  a  host  of 
German  museums  and  from  private  collec- 
tions in  Germany  and  Canada  contributed 
to  its  success.  Representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  Embassies  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  contributing  museums  in  this  coun- 
try were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Another  exhibition  specially  assembled 
by  the  Museum  was  the  Carolina  charter 
tercentenary  exhibition,  an  exhibition 
related  to  the  period  around  the  granting 
of  the  Carolinas  Charter  by  Charles  II  in 
1663  and  supported  by  loans  from  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  both  of  London,  the  Man- 
chester (England)  Art  Gallery,  and  private 
English  collections,  among  others.  This 
particularly  costly  exhibition  was  made 
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financially  possible  through  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000  from  the  Carolina 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Francis  Winston  of 
Rocky  Mount  and  the  executive  director- 
ship of  General  John  D.  Phillips. 

Continued  of  course  also  were  the  an- 
nual NORTH  CAROLINA  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITIONS 

and  the  award  winners'  exhibitions  which 
traditionally  follow  them.  The  North  Caro- 
lina State  Art  Society,  as  in  the  past,  con- 
tributed the  prize  and  award  money  and 
underwrote  the  expenses  of  the  out-of-state 
juries.  In  1961  and  1962  we  experimented 
with  a  one-man  jury,  choosing  in  1961  an 
outstanding  art  historian  and  museum  di- 
rector with  a  special  interest  in  modern 
art,  Andrew  C.  Ritchie.  In  1962  we  had  the 
services  of  a  New  York  abstract  sculptor  of 
repute,  Ibram  Lassaw,  who  served  during 
that  year  as  the  first  Benjamin  N.  Duke 
Professor  of  Art  at  Duke  University. 

During  the  summer  periods  three  exhi- 
bitions from  the  Olsen  Foundation  dealing 
with  aspects  of  Asiatic,  African  and  Pacific 
art  put  emphasis  on  areas  in  which  collec- 
tions of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 


Art  are  practically  nonexistent,  indicating 
the  Museum's  interest  in  such  areas  as 
these  exhibitions  covered.  Dr.  Valentiner, 
in  the  Museum's  first  catalogue  of  1956, 
had  already  stated  one  of  the  directions  for 
Museum  expansion:  "After  we  have  been 
able  to  study  the  Western  culture  of  our 
ancestors,  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  for  comparison  the  art  of  Asia,  of 
the  Near  and  Far  East  and  of  the  primitive 
people  in  the  Pacific  and  Africa."  The  Ol- 
sen Foundation's  exhibitions  have  greatly 
helped  the  Museum,  at  least  through  such 
temporary  showings,  but  also  through  im- 
portant gifts  to  our  permanent  collections 
to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Of  other  exhibitions  borrowed,  the 
Purist  painting  exhibition  circulated  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Art,  should  be 
mentioned,  and  also  an  interesting  double- 
header,  the  exhibition  of  Goya's  Capriccios 
that  was  contrasted  with  the  total  etchings 
of  Manet,  who  learned  so  much  from 
studying  Goya.  These  two  collections  were 
lent  by  the  Allen  R.  Hite  Art  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Louisville. 

A  number  of  smaller  exhibitions  of  sale- 


The  Southern  interiors  of  Hobson 
Pittman  went  on  view  in  a  retro- 
spective exhibition  honoring  a  na- 
tive son. 


able  items  served  to  encourage  collecting 
in  North  Carolina.  Among  these  was  an 
exhibition  of  ceramics,  bronzes,  and  gra- 
phic arts  by  Picasso,  and  also  exhibitions 
of  a  wide  variety  of  original  prints  and 
Indo-Persian  miniatures. 

Traveling  Exhibitions 

One  new  task  which  the  Museum  ac- 
cepted during  this  biennial  period  was  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  traveling  exhibi- 
tions to  be  shown  in  galleries  throughout 
the  State.  Three  such  exhibitions  could  be 
put  on  the  road;  one,  north  Carolina 
printmakers,  for  which  the  purchases  had 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis  as  a  gift  to 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  in  the 
previous  period,  went  during  these  years 
to  15  North  Carolina  galleries;  the  second, 
early  book  art,  which  was  formed  from 
another  donation  from  Mrs.  Lewis  and 
from  an  appropriation  from  the  Museum's 
Purchase  Fund,  has  thus  far  gone  to  nine 
North  Carolina  galleries;  the  third  travel- 
ing show,  north  Carolina  artists,  a  col- 
lection of  twenty  paintings  from  the  an- 
nual exhibition,  was  distributed  between 
January  and  June  of  1963  to  six  galleries. 

Exhibition  Catalogues 

For  the  major  exhibitions  of  the  Mu- 
seum, extensive  catalogues  were  published 
as  usual.  During  the  period  eight  new  cata- 
logues were  added  to  our  publication 
series.  In  two  cases  the  Museum  had  spe- 
cial help  in  the  preparation  of  catalogues. 
The  Museum  was  able  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  Mrs.  Patricia  Metzger  for  assistance 
with  the  Riemenschneider  catalogue  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  Barnhart  for  special  work 
with  the  Tercentenary  catalogue. 

In  the  Riemenschneider  catalogue  I  was 


Dr.  Bier  and  Dr.  Marilyn  Stokstad,  Director  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  Museum  of  Art,  toured  the 
Riemenschneider  exhibition  together  during  the 
preview.  The  sculpture  shown  was  on  loan  from 
the  Kansas  museum. 


able  to  publish  the  life  of  Riemenschneider 
in  English  for  the  first  time. 

An  interesting  document  is  made  up  of 
the  notes  published  in  honor  of  Hobson 
Pittman  in  the  catalogue  of  his  show  by 
a  number  of  eminent  artists  and  art  critics. 
Mentioned  should  also  be  Josef  Albers' 
own  notes  published  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  show,  which  demonstrate  his  great  abil- 
ity to  express  artistic  thoughts  in  an  in- 
cisive verbal  form. 

Library 

Ever  since  Dr.  Valentiner  brought  his 
own  collection  of  books  from  California  to 
Raleigh,  the  library  has  relied  primarily  on 
this  collection  which  had  been  assembled 
with  the  needs  of  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Valen- 
tiner's  stature  in  mind.  It  is  an  excellent 
basic  collection  for  a  museum  library,  but 
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Painter  James  Bumgardner  and  sculptor  Robert 
Howard,  two  of  the  winners  in  the  1962  North 
Carolina  Artist's  Exhibition,  met  at  the  awards 
ceremonies,  as  they  had  in  previous  years. 


to  serve  all  the  needs  of  this  institution 
requires  much  larger  annual  additions  than 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  could 
afford  in  the  years  past.  The  budget  dur- 
ing this  period  was  barely  adequate  for 
purchasing  periodicals  and  a  very  few  of  the 
most  necessary  publications. 

The  Museum's  exchange  program  func- 
tioned very  well  during  the  report  period, 
adding  597  exhibition  and  collection  cata- 
logues from  domestic  and  foreign  museums 
and  146  periodical  publications,  mostly 
bulletins,  which  are  very  valuable  sources 
of  information  in  any  museum  library. 

The  much-needed  cataloguing  of  our 
collection  was  resumed  during  this  period 
for  the  first  time  since  1959,  with  the 
processing  of  878  books.  Another  important 
activity  of  the  library  was  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  photographic  and  slide  collec- 
tions. For  the  first  time  precise  indexing 
and  cross-referencing  were  undertaken, 
with  the  result  that  the  photographs  and 
slides  are  now  more  easily  available  to  the 
staff  and  to  the  public. 


Installations 

Some  reshuffling  was  done  in  regard  to 
the  display  of  the  different  schools  in  the 
Museum  when,  after  the  closing  of  the 
tercentenary  exhibition,  complete  re- 
painting of  the  third  floor  prepared  for  the 
reinstallation  of  the  collections  exhibited 
there.  The  visitor  now  finds  himself  first 
in  the  American  collection,  making  his  way 
back  from  early  20th  Century  paintings 
through  the  galleries  displaying  19th  Cen- 
tury American  art,  back  to  the  Old  Masters 
of  American  art  of  the  18th  Century.  From 
here  he  moves  into  the  English  gal- 
leries, to  which  are  joined  the  French 
galleries  displaying  French  art  from  the 
16th  through  the  18th  centuries. 

An  important  feature  in  regard  to  instal- 
lation was  the  reframing  of  some  of  our 
most  valued  art  works  in  antique  frames 
which  had  been  donated  to  us  by  the  Kress 
Foundation.  These  frames  have  been  very 
carefully  selected  with  an  eye  to  the  needs 
of  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Williams  and  have 
greatly  helped  in  displaying  valuable  paint- 
ings in  frames  of  their  own  period. 

The  gift  of  the  Kress  Foundation's  X-ray 
equipment,  which  had  been  at  Huckle- 
berry Hill  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  Kress 
Collection  had  been  stored  during  the  war 
years,  necessitated  complete  rearrangement 
of  our  photographic  research  facilities.  The 
installation  of  the  X-ray  machine  will 
enable  the  staff  to  make  necessary  studies 
and  investigations. 

Restoration 

In  addition  to  day-by-day  upkeep  of  our 
collection  by  our  part-time  conservator, 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  a  number  of  more 
thorough  restorations  took  place.  Mr.  Gass- 
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man  took  care  of  the  major  part  of  these 
restorations,  only  two  being  farmed  out  to 
other  conservators  in  New  York  City.  Of 
the  latter  the  del  Mazo  Portrait  of  Infanta 
Margarita  resulted  in  an  astonishingly 
beautiful  recovery  of  a  major  painting  of 
the  Spanish  school. 

Photography 

The  photographic  department  of  the 
Museum  contributed  greatly  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  collections  through  photo- 
graphs produced  for  exchange  with  other 
museums  as  well  as  for  photographs  sub- 
mitted for  scholarly  opinions.  About  one- 
half  of  the  work  of  the  photographic  de- 
partment served  in  these  areas,  with  the 
other  half  serving  the  Museum's  publicity 
department.  A  negligible  number  of  photo- 
graphs was  sold. 

Appraisal  of  Works  in  Private 
Collections 

As  in  the  past  a  considerable  amount  of 
staff  time  has  been  taken  up  with  the  study 
of  art  works  brought  in  for  evaluation  and 
opinion.  Although  much  of  this  activity 
might  seem  completely  pointless,  once  in 
awhile  an  important  work  comes  to  our  at- 
tention in  this  way,  especially  some  of  the 
purchases  of  art  works  of  local  significance, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Marling  portraits  in 
our  collection,  which  were  acquired  after 
such  presentations. 

Education 

The  Education  Department  of  the  Mu- 
seum, as  in  previous  years,  had  enormous 
help  from  volunteers,  most  of  whom  were 
affiliated  with  the  Junior  League  of  Raleigh 


and  the  Raleigh  Junior  Woman's  Club. 
With  the  help  of  these  volunteers,  who  had 
been  specially  trained  in  the  job  of  guid- 
ing school  children  and  adult  groups 
through  the  Museum  in  a  series  of  lectures 
by  the  Curator  of  Education,  a  total  of 
36,323  persons  was  guided  through  the 
Museum.  In  many  cases  the  school  children 
and  members  of  civic  groups  going  to  the 
Museum  had  been  prepared  by  mimeo- 
graphed lectures  which  had  been  sent  to 
them  in  advance,  together  with  accompany- 
ing slide  sets.  In  other  cases,  especially  in 
regard  to  civic  groups,  interest  in  a  visit 
to  the  Museum  had  been  aroused  by  lec- 
tures the  Curator  of  Education  had  given 
outside  the  Museum  on  the  permanent  col- 
lections of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art.  In  addition  to  civic  groups  throughout 


Among  the  school  children  guided  by  longtime 
docent  Mrs.  Wilbur  Robbins  of  Raleigh  were 
these  beginning  art  history  students. 


the  State,  Mr.  Stanford  lectured  also  to  the 
Sir  Walter  Cabinet,  an  organization  of 
wives  of  legislators  and  other  government 
officials,  with  weekly  talks  given  at  the 
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Museum  during  the  period  the  Legislature 
was  in  session. 

To  give  the  volunteer  docents  points  of 
comparison  and  to  further  their  art  educa- 
tion through  study  of  other  major  collec- 
tions, trips  to  New  York  were  arranged  in 
1962  and  1963  by  Mr.  Stanford,  in  which 
30  docents  participated.  The  trips  included 
major  New  York  collections  but  also  im- 
portant private  collections  including  the 
Untermeyer  and  Lehman  collections. 


Curator  of  Education  Charles  W.  Stanford  lectured 
for   the    television  cameras. 


The  Museum  has  also  had  the  help  of 
two  TV  stations  and  one  radio  station  in 
interesting  audiences  in  the  collections  of 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 
WUNC-TV  (the  University  of  North 
Carolina  television  station),  WFMY-TV 
of  Greensboro,  and  WPTF  of  Raleigh  all 
presented  Mr.  Stanford  in  series  dealing 
with  the  permanent  collections  and  special 
events  at  the  Museum. 

In  the  lecture  program  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  leading  scholars 
from  some  of  the  major  museums  in  this 


country  and  abroad  were  presented  in 
illustrated  lectures.  John  Pope-Hennessy 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  Lon- 
don, author  of  a  great  work  on  the  Renais- 
sance School,  talked  at  the  Museum  on 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  acknowledging  the  Mu- 
seum's bronze  statuette  of  Neptune,  a  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Levy,  Jr.,  of 
Raleigh,  as  "the  only  existing  small  bronze 
by  Cellini."  J.  Richard  Hudson  of  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  talked  on 
the  Utrecht  School  of  Dutch  Painting,  in 
which  the  Museum  excels  with  its  Ter- 
brugghen  paintings.  Miss  Carmen  Gomez- 
Moreno  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York,  talked  on  Velasquez, 
making  up  for  the  lack  of  a  Velasquez  in 
our  collections,  as  did  the  talk  of  Raymond 
Stites,  of  the  National  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton, on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  the  lack  of 
a  Leonardo  painting,  who  is  only  reflected 
in  our  collection  by  the  works  of  some  of 
his  students.  Ralph  T.  Coe,  of  the  William 
Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  talked  on  Monet  and  Impres- 
sionism, again  filling  a  glaring  gap  in  our 
collections,  in  which  French  Impressionism 
is  only  represented  by  one  Sisley  painting. 
A  talk  on  Old  Master  drawings  was  pre- 
sented by  Hyatt  Mayor,  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  and  John  Maxon,  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  gave  a  timely  presen- 
tation of  the  Christmas  theme  in  art.  In 
addition  a  great  number  of  gallery  talks 
was  offered  by  the  Staff,  including  the  Di- 
rector, and  by  some  outside  speakers  from 
neighboring  institutions. 

A  considerable  feature  in  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art's  Sunday  pro- 
grams was  the  series  of  concerts,  largely 
financed  by  a  special  grant  from  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Foundation.  In  these  Biddle 
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Foundation  programs  appeared  musical 
groups  and  soloists,  including  the  Triangle 
Little  Symphony,  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  Bryan  and  Allen  Bone.  The  Woman's 
College  Chamber  Music  Players,  the  North 
Carolina  String  Quartet,  the  Harp  En- 
semble, and  The  Chamber  Music  Group  of 
Chapel  Hill  and  Durham  were  other 
groups  playing  to  Museum  audiences.  Of 
soloists,  Tasker  Polk,  Loren  Withers, 
Ursula  Zollenkopf,  Julia  Mueller  and  Ruth 
Friedberg,  and  Ethel  Casey  appeared— 
Miss  Casey  in  three  presentations,  all  of 
which  demonstrated  her  facility  with  con- 
temporary and  avant-garde  music. 

In  the  Museum's  music  programs,  a 
great  effort  was  made  to  strike  a  balance  of 
historical  music  and  modern  performances. 

A  few  programs  of  art  films  were  also 
offered,  of  which  one— "The  Titan"— prob- 
ably the  finest  full  program  art  film  yet  pro- 
duced, was  presented  as  a  special  gift  to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  George  P.  Geoghegan. 
This  gift  should  stimulate  the  creation  of 
a  lending  film  art  library  in  the  Museum. 

Public  Information 

Museum  attendance  for  the  two  repre- 
sented years  amounted  to  121,082,  an  in- 


crease of  10,654  over  the  previous  bien- 
nium.  Of  the  two  years  of  this  biennium, 
the  second  year,  1962-63,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  10,000  visitors, 
probably  due  to  the  special  attraction  and 
popularity  of  such  exhibitions  as  the  Caro- 
lina CHARTER  TERCENTENARY  EXHIBITION 
and  THE  SCULPTURES  OF  TILMANN  RIEMEN- 
SCHNEIDER. 

Throughout  the  biennial  period  ex- 
cellent coverage  was  given  to  all  Museum 
activities,  as  well  as  to  announcements  of 
new  acquisitions,  by  the  state  press,  tele- 
vision and  radio.  In  many  cases,  the  pub- 
licity achieved  a  national  level,  particularly 

with  the  CAROLINA  TERCENTENARY  EXHIBI- 
TION. And  with  the  Riemenschneider  ex- 
hibition a  considerable  amount  of  public- 
ity in  international  periodicals  and  art 
journals  was  achieved.  Especially  extensive 
coverage  was  given  the  exhibition  in  Arts 
in  an  article  by  Alfred  Werner  and  in  a 
beautiful  photographic  essay  in  the  na- 
tional and  international  issues  of  Life 
magazines. 

In  the  national  press  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
have  been  particularly  generous  with  space 
devoted  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 


In  the  Flemish  Galleries,  with  Brussels  tapestries  and  Cornacchini  angels  in  the  background,  Ethel  Casey 
sang  a  program  of  20th  century  classicists  to  a  capacity  audience  in  one  of  the  Museum's  Sunday  concerts. 


Students  and  teacher  from  a  Kannapolis  public 
school  were  among  the  121,082  visitors  for  the 
biennium.  The  fourth  floor  North  Carolina  and 
contemporary  galleries  were  favorite  viewing  areas. 


Art.  Mention  should  be  made  of  a  critical 
evaluation  of  our  collections  made  by  art 
critic  Louise  Bruner  in  a  full  column  in 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

Among  our  acquisitions  such  works  as 
the  Madonna  with  the  Protective  Cloak  by 
Peter  Koellin,  the  Adoring  Angel  by  Asam, 
and  the  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  by  Copley 
received  especially  large  attention.  Note 
should  also  be  taken  of  the  considerable 
number  of  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
acquisitions  which  appeared  in  the  Art 
Quarterly. 

Of  popular  magazines  Life  and  National 
Geographic  carried  articles  on  the  Kress 
Foundation.  Included  prominently  in  Life 
were  mentions  and  illustrations  of  works 
in  our  Kress  Collection.  Similarly,  in  Ger- 
many, Pantheon  carried  a  large  article  by 
Paul  Wescher  on  our  Kress  Collection,  and 
in    Italy   Emporium    carried    an  article 


emphasizing  the  Kress  Collection  Italian 
paintings. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibition  at  the 
Seattle  World's  Fair,  Time  carried  a  full- 
page  color  illustration  of  our  Guido  Reni, 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Christ  Child. 

It  seems  an  important  point  that  so  many 
of  the  foreign  art  magazines  made  frequent 
mention  of  our  collection  and  so  often  il- 
lustrated our  new  acquisitions.  In  England 
Burlington  Magazine  and  Connoisseur,  in 
France,  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  par- 
ticularly its  supplement,  La  Chronique  des 
Beaux-Arts,  gave  us  extensive  coverage. 
Pantheon,  Kunstchronik,  and  Die  Welt- 
kunst  (in  Germany),  Emporium  and  Sele 
Arte  (in  Italy) ,  and  Techning  (in  Sweden) 
all  devoted  articles  to  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art. 

Personnel 

A  new  program  of  student  internships 
was  begun  in  May  1962.  This  program  was 
initiated  by  the  Governor's  office  to  enable 
college  and  graduate  students  to  learn  more 
about  State  Government  and  its  various 
operations  through  on-the-job  training  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Two  graduate  stu- 
dents in  Art  History  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Patricia  Metzger  and 
Mr.  David  Farmer,  were  employed  for  a 
twelve-week  period  to  fulfill  the  Museum's 
part  in  this  program  for  1962.  Miss  Isabelle 
Combs,  a  Duke  University  student,  and 
Miss  Judith  Bock,  a  1963  graduate  of  the 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  were  selected  as  the  stu- 
dent interns  for  the  summer  of  1963. 

For  work  on  the  tercentenary  exhibi- 
tion, in  collaboration  with  the  Carolina 
Charter  of  the  Tercentenary  Commission, 
Mrs.  Catherine  G.  Barnhart  was  employed 
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These  national  and  international  publications  covered    the    NCMA's   exhibition,    sculptures  of 

TILMANN  RIEMENSCHNEIDER. 


as  assistant  to  the  General  Curator.  She 
served  the  Museum  from  November  1962 
through  April  1963. 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Minott,  a  graduate  student 
at  Princeton  University,  joined  the  staff 
in  May  1962  as  the  Assistant  Curator  of 
Education.  Mr.  Minott  resigned  in  Sep- 
tember 1962  for  a  year's  work  in  Europe 
after  receiving  a  fellowship  for  study  at  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  which  was 
renewed  after  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Mrs.  Mary  Neely  King,  who  served  as  a 
Museum  docent  for  several  years,  was  em- 
ployed from  June  1961  through  May  1962 
and  again  from  October  1962  to  May  1963 
as  a  Research  Analyst  assisting  the  Mu- 
seum's Registrar. 

The  position  of  Curator  of  Research  and 
Librarian,  held  temporarily  by  Mrs.  Gay 
Hertzman,  was  reclassified  in  August  1961 
as  Librarian.  Mrs.  Hertzman  was  employed 
on  a  permanent  basis  for  this  position. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Jo  Kirby,  Registrar,  who  had 
been  a  very  valuable  member  of  our  staff, 
resigned  in  September  1962  to  accompany 
her  husband  who  had  accepted  a  position 
abroad.  The  positions  of  Registrar  and 
Librarian  were  combined  in  November 
1962.  The  new  post  was  assumed  by  Mrs. 
Hertzman,  who  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  with  a  major  in  art  history 
and  has  extensive  post  graduate  training 
in  library  science,  a  combination  very  de- 
sirable for  this  particular  position. 

After  Mr.  William  A.  Weathersby  re- 
signed in  December  1961  as  the  Library 
Assistant,  a  new  position  of  Assistant  Li- 
brarian was  created  and  Mr.  Herschel  V. 
Anderson  was  appointed  to  this  position  in 
April  1963.  Mr.  Anderson  graduated  from 
Duke  University  with  a  major  in  political 
science  and  received  an  M.S.  degree  in  li- 


brary science  from  the  School  of  Library 
Science  of  Columbia  University.  Mr. 
Weathersby  was  replaced  as  library  assistant 
by  Miss  Georgia  Anne  Fuller,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  re- 
signed in  June  1963  to  be  married.  Miss 
Beverlye  Ann  Huff  replaced  her  as  library 
assistant  in  charge  of  slides  and  photo- 
graphs. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Noblin  resigned  as  Curatorial 
Secretary  in  November  1962  to  be  married. 
She  was  replaced  by  Mrs.  Christie  M.  Mc- 
Leod,  who  had  previously  held  this  posi- 
tion and  who  was  a  former  docent  of  the 
Museum. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Spencer,  Assistant  Head  Guard, 
died  November  9,  1962,  after  having 
faithfully  served  the  Museum  for  six  years. 
Mr.  K.  D.  Hill,  Museum  Guard,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Assistant  Head  Guard  posi- 
tion. Mr.  W.  O.  Martin  was  employed  to 
fill  Mr.  Hill's  Guard  position. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Dean  resigned  in  December 
1961  and  was  replaced  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Jones.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Upchurch  retired  on 
June  30,  1962,  having  served  as  a  Museum 
Guard  since  the  Museum  opened  in  1956. 
He  was  replaced  by  Mr.  William  B.  Up- 
church. 

Bookshop 

During  the  biennium,  sales  handled  in 
the  Museum  Bookshop  totaled  $18,196.03. 
Of  the  total  volume  of  sales  approximately 
75%  consisted  of  books  and  profit-making 
items  and  the  remaining  25%  of  Museum 
publications  and  service  items  such  as 
photographs.  Book  sales  totaled  $9353.97. 

Two  new  Christmas  cards  reproducing 
NCMA  works  of  art  were  published:  The 
Adoration  of  the  Child  by  Botticelli  and 
Winter  Scene  by  Francis  Speight. 
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An  Engagement  Calendar  for  the  year 
1962  was  published  in  1961  for  an  initial 
effort  in  this  area  of  sales  items.  This  calen- 
dar was  well-received  by  the  public,  but 
printing  delays  were  injurious  to  sales.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  new  publications  of 
this  type  can  be  issued  to  meet  a  real  de- 
mand. 

Many  libraries  in  the  State  now  use  the 
services  of  the  Bookshop,  and  Bookshop 
service  to  Art  Centers— that  is,  making 
books  and  other  items  available  on  con- 


signment to  other  art  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations of  the  State— has  also  been  in- 
creased. 

Art  Conference 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  represen- 
tatives of  the  State's  museums,  art  galleries, 
artists'  groups,  architects'  organizations,  col- 
lege and  university  art  departments,  com- 
munications media,  civic  clubs  and  cultural 
organizations,  elementary  and  secondary 
school  art  education  departments  attended 


Governor  Terry  Sanford  gave  the  keynote  address  at  the  responsibility  for  aesthetic  quality  conference. 
On  the  podium  with  the  Governor  were  Dr.  Justus  Bier,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art, 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Aycock,  chairman  of  the  Education  through  Art  Committee  of  the  Museum's  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  chairman  of  the  Museum  Board. 
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the  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  AESTHETIC  QUALITY 

conference  held  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  in  October  1962. 

The  three-day  conference  was  under  the 
general  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Aycock  of  Kinston,  member  of  the  NCMA 
Board  of  Trustees  and  chairman  of  the 
Board's  Education  through  Art  Commit- 
tee, with  Gregory  Ivy  of  Greensboro,  also 
a  member  of  the  NCMA  Board,  serving  as 
program  chairman. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  Governor 
Terry  Sanford,  who  commended  the  as- 
sembly for  "giving  proper  attention  and  a 
proper  place  to  beauty  in  life."  The  Gov- 
ernor also  read  the  following  message  from 
the  late  President  Kennedy: 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  has  been 
foremost  among  those  which  effectively  combine 
private  support  with  the  support  of  the  state 
government.  In  holding  a  Conference  on  Respon- 
sibility for  Aesthetic  Quality,  it  is  once  more  con- 
tributing to  public  enlightenment  and  serving 
a  cause  in  which  as  a  people  we  are  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  total  environment  of  the  citizen— his  land- 
scape, his  city,  the  everyday  objects  which  sur- 
round him— are  an  important  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional ideals  and  character.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  a  state  and  a  nation  that  this  environ- 
ment be  kept  free  of  ugliness  and  meanness  and 
blight.  In  searching  for  the  ways  in  which  we  fall 
short  of  our  best  in  this  regard,  you  will  be  de- 


veloping insights  and  suggesting  policies  valuable 
to  us  all. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  outcome  of  the 
discussions,  and  greetings  to  all  who  take  part  in 
the  Conference. 

For  the  Museum  Board  of  Trustees, 
chairman  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber  wel- 
comed the  group. 

James  J.  Sweeney,  director  of  the  Hous- 
ton (Texas)  Museum  of  Art,  Victor  D' 
Amico,  director  of  the  department  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Warren  Ashby,  head  of 
the  Philosophy  Department  at  Woman's 
College,  addressed  the  conference's  general 
meetings.  They  were  introduced  by  Judge 
L.  Richardson  Preyer,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson 
and  Mr.  L.  P.  McLendon,  respectively. 

Out  of  the  group  meetings,  which  were 
held  daily,  came  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions aimed  at  integrating  the  art  educa- 
tion program  of  the  NCMA  with  the  art 
programs  of  these  groups. 

The  conference  received  the  special  sup- 
port of  the  Richardson  Foundation  of 
Greensboro,  which  provided  funds  for  the 
guest  speakers  and  for  printing  the  con- 
ference reports. 

Justus  Bier 
Director 
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FINANCES 


Special  Gift  Fund 

When  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  was 
established,  this  special  fund  was  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  cash  donations  and  main- 
taining intact  the  net  profit  accruing  from  the 
operation  of  the  Museum  Bookshop.  These  funds, 
being  in  the  nature  of  trust  funds,  do  not  revert 
to  the  General  Fund  of  the  State  at  the  end  of 


the  fiscal  year. 

There  are  five  categories  of  expenditures  for 
fund  assets:  publication  of  a  permanent  collection 
catalogue;  purchase  of  library  books;  purchase  of 
works  of  art;  operation  of  the  Bookshop;  and  or- 
ganization of  an  art  education  conference.  The 
statement  of  accounts  contained  herein  is  subject 
to  the  audit  of  the  State  Auditor. 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  WITH  BALANCE 

Balance  Receipts  Disbursements  Balance 

7-1-61  1961-63  1961-63  6-30-63 


101  Collection  Catalogue  $  7,647.94  $      563.76  $      192.90  $  8,018.80 

102  Library  Books  10.15  110.00  61.53  58.62 

103  Art  Purchase  Fund  831.54  122,015.00  113.824.61  9,021.93 

104  Stores  for  Resale  (Bookshop)  2,364.22  13,602.52  15,313.13  653.61 

105  Art  Education  Conference  4,000.00  1,996.56  2,003.44 


110,853.85  |140,291.28  $131,388.73  $19,756.40 


STATE  APPROPRIATION 


The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  receives 
its  operating  funds  from  the  General  Assembly  on 
a  biennial  basis.  The  operating  budget  for  the 
Museum  is  categorized  into  three  main  functions: 
administration;  exhibitions;  and  art  purchases. 
The  Division  of  the  Budget,  the  Budget  Advisory 
Commission,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  1961 


authorized  an  appropriation  of  $353,230  for  the 
biennium  1961-63  to  carry  out  these  functions.  All 
unexpended  funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
revert  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  State  Treasury. 
This  statement  of  accounts  is  also  subject  to  the 
audit  of  the  State  Auditor. 


STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS  (GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATION) 


I.  Administration 

II.  Exhibition  Expenses 
III.    Art  Purchase  Fund 


Budget 
1961-63 

$292,895 
40,335 
20,000 

$353,230 


Biennial 
Expenditures 

$292,750.74 
40,314.21 
19,939.48 

$353,004.43 


Reverted 
6-30-63 
$144.26 
20.79 
60.52 


$225.57 


William  T.  Beckwith 
Administrative  Officer 
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TEMPORARY  EXHIBITIONS 


July— August  27,  1961 


arts  of  the  pacific  islands,  an  exhibition  of  Oceania.  Lent 
by  the  Olsen  Foundation,  New  Haven,  Conn.  37  items. 
Gallery  list  issued  by  NCMA. 


September  6-26,  1961 


American  purist  painting.  Loan  exhibition  from  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts.  37  items. 


October  1— November  19,  1961 


exhibition  of  goya  and  manet  prints.  Lent  by  the  Allen 
R.  Hite  Art  Institute  of  the  University  of  Louisville.  80 
etchings  and  aquatints  by  Goya,  Los  Capriccios,  30  etchings 
by  Manet. 


November,  1961 


*school  of  paris.  33  signed  prints  on  loan  from  Librarie 
Galerie  La  Hune,  Paris. 


November  30,  1961-January  21,  1962 


*  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  NORTH  CAROLINA  ARTISTS'  EXHIB- 
ITION. 143  works  by  93  artists.  Catalogue  published  by  the 
NCMA. 


February  3-March  11,  1962 


*  Josef  albers  retrospective  exhibition.  70  works  from  31 
lenders.  Catalogue  published  by  the  NCMA. 


March  18— April  8,  1962 
May,  1962 
June-July,  1962 


*  award  winners  exhibition.  35  works  by  5  artists.  Catalogue 
published  by  the  NCMA. 


•original  prints.  34  prints  on  loan  from  Ferdinand  Roten, 
Baltimore. 


PERSIAN,  INDIAN,  AND  INDO-PERSIAN  MINIATURES.  163  minia- 
ture paintings  lent  by  the  Olsen  Foundation,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


July- August,  1962 


*indo-persian  miniatures.  On  loan  from  H.  D.  Motamed 
Galleries,  Elmhurst,  New  York. 


October  6-November  11,  1962 


•sculptures  of  tilmann  riemenschneider.  20  lenders,  20 
lindenwood  and  alabaster  sculptures.  Catalogue  published 
by  the  NCMA. 
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*  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  NORTH  CAROLNIA  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION. 

147  works  by  110  artists.  Catalogue  published  by  the 
NCMA. 

*  award  winners  exhibition.  31  works  by  5  artists.  Cata- 
logue folder  published  by  the  NCMA. 

*hobson  pittman  retrospective  exhibition.  35  lenders, 
150  works.  Catalogue  published  by  the  NCMA. 

*  CAROLINA   CHARTER  TERCENTENARY   EXHIBITION.   56  lenders, 

128  items.  Catalogue  and  gallery  guides  published  by  the 
NCMA. 

picasso  ceramics,  bronzes,  and  graphics.  Lent  by  Picasso 
Arts,  New  York.  47  works. 

primitive  African  art.  Lent  by  The  Olsen  Foundation, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  110  items.  Gallery  guide  and  check- 
list published  by  NCMA. 

(*Exhibitions  originated  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art) 


TRAVELING  EXHIBITIONS 

north  Carolina  printmakers  September,  1961— June,  1962 

24  original  prints  by  contemporary  North  Carolina  artists 
sent  to:  Greenville  Art  Center;  Rex  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  Raleigh;  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College, 
Laurinburg;  Fayetteville  Library;  Pack  Memorial  Library, 
Asheville;  Wake  Forest  Student  Union,  Winston-Salem; 
Rocky  Mount  Arts  Center;  Littleton. 

October,  1962-June,  1963 

24  original  prints  by  contemporary  North  Carolina  artists 
sent  to:  North  Carolina  State  College  Union,  Clinton  Jr. 
Woman's  Club,  Belhaven  Library,  Wilmington  College, 
Asheville-Biltmore  College,  East  Yancey  High  School  PTA 
in  Burnsville,  Public  Library  of  Charlotte,  Elizabeth  City 
State  Teachers  College. 


December  6-30,  1962 


January  6-20,  1963 


February  2-March  3,  1963 


March  23-April  28,  1963 


May  11-June  9,  1963 


June  16- July  31,  1963 
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early  book  art  September,  1962- June,  1963 

39  pages  from  illuminated  handwritten  books  of  hours  and 
early  printed  books,  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  engrav- 
ings, sent  to:  Wilmington  College,  St.  John's  Art  Gallery 
in  Wilmington,  Greenville  Art  Center,  St.  Andrews  Pres- 
byterian College  in  Laurinburg,  Winston-Salem  Public  Li- 
brary, William  Penn  High  School  Library  in  High  Point, 
Transylvania  Library  in  Pisgah  Forest,  Winston-Salem 
Teachers  College,  American  Association  of  University 
Women  in  Morehead  City. 

north  Carolina  artists  January— June,  1963 

20  works  selected  from  the  Annual  North  Carolina  Artists. 
Exhibition  sent  to:  St.  John's  Art  Gallery  in  Wilmington; 
Pembroke  State  College,  Pembroke;  Goldsboro  Art  League; 
Mint  Museum  in  Charlotte;  Reeves  YMCA  in  Mt.  Airy; 
Grainger  High  School  PTA,  Kinston;  Greenville  Art 
Center. 


EXHIBITION  PUBLICATIONS 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  North  Carolina  Artists' 
Exhibition.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1961.  Foreword  by  Ben  F. 
Williams,  20  pages,  7  illustrations. 

Josef  Albers.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1962.  Tribute  to  Albers  by 
Will  Grohmann.  Foreword  by  Dr.  Justus  Bier, 
introduction  by  Ben  F.  Williams,  and  notes 
by  Albers.  50  pages,  33  illustrations. 

Award  Winners.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1962.  6  pages,  portraits  of  5 
artists. 

Sculptures  of  Tilmann  Riemenschneider.  Pub- 
lished by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art, 

1962.  Preface  by  Ben  F.  Williams,  introduction 
by  Dr.  Justus  Bier.  68  pages,  44  illustrations. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  North  Carolina  Artists'  Ex- 
hibition. Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1962.  34  pages,  26  illustra- 
tions. 

Award  Winners.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1963.  (Folder) 

Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  Exhibition.  Pub- 
lished by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art, 

1963.  Preface  by  Ben  F.  Williams.  146  pages, 
126  illustrations. 

Hobson  Pittman.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1963.  Articles  by  Pittman 
and  by  Harold  E.  Dickson;  Foreword  by  Ben 
F.  Williams;  Preface  notes  by  Joseph  T. 
Fraser,  Jr.,  Henri  Marceau,  Francis  Speight, 
Franklin  C.  Watkins,  John  Canaday,  William 
Matthewson  Milliken,  Lucy  Cherry  Crisp, 
Chapman  Kelley,  George  S.  Zoretich,  Hiram 
Williams.  96  pages,  117  illustrations. 


INSTALLATIONS 

The  Valentiner  collection. 

Reinstallation  (and  repainting)  of  third  floor. 

X-Ray  equipment. 


INSPECTION 

All  works  requested  for  loans  have  been  in- 
spected and  repairs  made,  if  necessary,  before  the 
works  went  out.  Reports  have  been  made  on  such 
works. 

STORAGE 

More  than  100  works  have  been  added  to  the 
storage. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Total  number  of  requests  for  photography:  848 
Total  number  of  prints  made:  3532 
New  photographs  taken:  364 
Copy  photographs  made:  141 
Total  number  of  slides  made:  1241 

A  photographic  processing  laboratory  has  been 
added  to  the  Museum,  although  it  is  not  yet 
completely  equipped.  The  photographer  continues 
to  use  his  own  equipment,  and  there  is  no  per- 
manent place  yet  designated  for  taking  photo- 
graphs. The  photographer  has  been  shifted  from 
one  space  to  another  wherever  space  could  be 
found  for  his  work.  Often  this  has  meant  closing 
off  exhibition  areas.  Photographs  of  the  permanent 
collection  are  not  yet  complete. 
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WORKS  BROUGHT  INTO  THE  MUSEUM 

FOR  APPRAISAL 
Total  number  of  persons  bringing  in  works  or 
photographs  for  study  and  opinions  by  the  Staff: 
193 

FRAMING 

The  reframing  project  begun  in  1956,  to  place 
works  which  were  framed  unsatisfactorily  into 
frames  of  their  historical  moment,  has  continued. 

Twenty  antique  frames  were  given  by  the  Kress 
Foundation.  Sixteen  of  these  have  been  restored 
by  the  House  of  Heydenryk  in  New  York  and 
placed  on  works  in  the  Museum. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  ART  INDEX 

Biographical  material  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  North  Carolina  artists  and  works  of 
art  owned  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  con- 
tinued. 

SURVEY  OF  ART 

Together  with  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  the  Museum  completed  a  survey  of  works 
of  art  owned  in  various  State  buildings  in  Raleigh. 
Recommendations  and  estimates  on  conservation 
and  restoration  were  made  on  each  work.  The  re- 
port was  turned  over  to  the  Governor. 

RESTORATION 

J.  B.  DEL  MAZO  (Spanish,  1610-1687) 

Portrait   of   Princess   Margareta,   oil   on  canvas, 

49i/2  x  3814 
Original  State  Purchase 
60.16.1 

Complete  restoration  and  revarnishing. 
William  Suhr,  New  York  City,  Conservator. 

JACOB  MARLING  (American,  1774-1833) 

Portrait  of  a  Man,  oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Hall,  Lumberton 

G.61.15.1 

Removal  of  all  over-painting,  relining. 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator. 


JACOB  MARLING   (American,  1774-1833) 
Portrait  of  a  Woman,  oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Hall,  Lumberton, 
G.61.15.2 

Restoration  and  complete  cleaning,  removal  of  all 

over-paint,  canvas  filled. 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator. 

JACOB  MARLING  (American,  1774-1833) 
Portrait  of  a  Boy,  oil  on  canvas,  mounted  on  panel, 

26  x  22 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
61.1.8 

Complete  restoration,  removal  of  old  varnish  and 
over-paint,  canvas  filled. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Blumel,  New  York  City,  Conser- 
vator. 

FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 

(Spanish,  1746-1828) 
The  Topers,  oil  on  canvas,  39%  x  31 14 
Gift  of  the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation, 

Reynolda 
G.56.13.1 

Loose  paint  re-attached  by  wax  penetration  of 
canvas  along  left  and  right  sides.  Canvas  seal- 
ed with  wax  resin. 

Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  R1JN  (Dutch,  1606-1669) 
Esther's  Feast,  oil  on  canvas,  53  x  65 
Original  State  Purchase 
52.9.55 

Stretchers  repaired. 

Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator. 

PIETER  CORNELISZ  VAN  RIJCK  (Dutch,  c. 
1568-1628?) 

Still  Life  with  Two  Figures,  oil  on  canvas,  49%  x 
58 1/2 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
62.1.6 

Painting  was  damaged  during  shipment;  the  areas 
of  the  damage  were  filled  with  gesso,  gesso 
planed  and  confined  to  areas  of  actual 
damage.  Gesso  tinted  to  background.  Wax 
resin  applied,  coating  back. 

Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator. 


Ben  F.  Williams 
General  Curator 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

School  children  given  guided  tours:  32,646 
Members  of  civic  groups,  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations given  guided  tours:  3,677 
Total  number  of  persons  given  guided 

tours:  36,323 

Number  of  guided  tours:  1,306 
Mimeographed  lectures  on  the  Museum's 
collection  with  accompanying  slides 
sent  to  schools  and  civic  groups:  394 
Outside  visits  to  public  schools  to  lecture 
on  the  field  of  art  history  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  art,  using  the  perman- 
ent collection  as  a  basis  of  study,  have  been  given 
to  civic  groups,  colleges,  public  schools  and 
churches  throughout  the  State. 

SIR  WALTER  CABINET  LECTURES 

While  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  a  series  of 
lectures  was  presented  to  the  Sir  Walter  Cabinet. 
These  lectures  were  held  each  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  2:30.  They  began  with  a  study  of  the  American 
School  of  Painting  and  continued  through  the 
eight  schools  of  painting  represented  in  the  Mu- 
seum. 

TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

A  series  of  15  minute  television  programs  was 
presented  over  WUNC-TV  each  Tuesday  evening 
at  6:30  p.m.  during  the  period  September,  1961, 
to  June,  1962,  on  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art  collection,  special  exhibitions,  and  related  sub- 
jects. 


WFMY-TV  in  Greensboro  presented  a  series  of 
five  minute  programs  on  the  permanent  collection 
of  the  Museum  from  September,  1961,  to  January, 
1962. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

Radio  programs,  concerning  the  collection  in 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  and  special 
exhibitions,  were  presented  over  Radio  Station 
WPTF  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Pressley. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Research  and  writings  were  carried  out  on  the 
permanent  collection,  on  loan  exhibitions,  and  on 
the  Loan  of  the  Month  feature  for  the  Calendar  of 
Art  Events. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Art  appreciation  classes  for  blind  students  of 
high  school  age  were  held  to  teach  the  history  of 
art  by  sculpture  through  touch. 

PUBLIC  EVENTS 

LECTURES 

Hyatt  Mayor,  Curator  of  Prints,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  "Old  Master  Drawings." 

John  Maxon,  Director,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
"The  Christmas  Theme  in  Art." 

Ralph  T.  Coe,  Curator  of  Paintings  8c  Sculpture, 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art, 
"Monet,  A  Study  of  Impressionism." 

Raymond  Stites,  Curator  of  Education,  National 
Gallery  of  Art  "Leonardo  da  Vinci." 

John  Pope  Hennessy,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
"Benvenuto  Cellini." 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Judson,  Department  of  Art,  Smith 
College,  "Utrecht  School  of  Dutch  Painting." 

Miss  Carmen  Gomez-Moreno,  Associate  Curator 
of  Medieval  Art  and  The  Cloisters,  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  "Velasquez." 

GALLERY  TALKS 

Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  poet,  "An  Afternoon  with  Thad 
Stem." 

Dr.  Justus  Bier,  "Madonna  With  The  Protective 
Cloak." 
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Ben  F.  Williams,  "Albers  Exhibition." 
Dr.  Bier,  "Albers  Exhibition." 
Duncan  Stuart,  "Albers  Exhibition." 
Roy  Gussow,  "Albers  Exhibition." 
Charles  W.  Stanford,  "Kress  Collection." 
Dr.  Bier,  "Contemporary  School." 
Eleanor  Reuer,  "Peter  Paul  Rubens." 
Dr.  Bier,  "Early  Book  Art." 
Mr.  Williams,  "Morris  Graves." 
Dr.  Bier,  "Persian  Miniatures." 
Dr.    Bier,    "Sculptures   of   Tilmann  Riemensch- 
neider." 

Mr.  Stanford,  "Hobson  Pittman." 

Dr.  Bier,  "Hobson  Pittman." 

Mr.  Williams,  "Hobson  Pittman." 

Dr.  Bier,  "Picasso  Ceramics,  Graphics  and 
Bronzes." 

Dr.  Bier,  "Work  of  Ernst  Barlach." 

Robert  Howard,  Sculptor,  Department  of  Art,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  "Work  of  Ernst 
Barlach." 

Mr.  Stanford,  "Carolina  Tercentenary  Exhibi- 
tion." 

Gallery  Talks  on  Art  Works  in  the  Permanent 
Collection 

Mr.  Stanford,  "Kress  Collection."  (Two  lectures) 

Dr.  Bier,  "Contemporary  School." 

Eleanor  Reuer,  Department  of  Art,  East  Carolina 
College,  Durham,  "Peter  Paul  Rubens." 

Dr.  Bier,  "Early  Book  Art." 

Mr.  Stanford,  "The  Baroque  in  Art." 

Mr.  Stanford,  "Landscape  as  Represented  in  Flem- 
ish Art." 

Mr.  Stanford,  "The  Madonna  Theme  in  Religious 
Art." 


Concerts 

The  Triangle  Little  Symphony,  "All-Mozart 
Concert." 

The  Triangle  Little  Symphony,  "All-Mozart 
Concert." 

Ethel  Casey,  Soprano,  "Twentieth  Century 

Classicists." 
Tasker  Polk,  Pianist. 

The  University  Chorus,  Christmas  Program. 
The  Woman's  College  Chamber  Music  Players; 

George  Dickieson,  Conductor. 
Ethel  Casey,  Soprano,  "Vision  and  Prayer." 
The  Harp  Ensemble  (Jessie  Cannon,  Ann  Groven- 

stein,  Emily  Kellam,  Margaret  Weymann). 
The  North  Carolina  String  Quartet  (Edgar  Alden, 

Violin;  Jean  Heard,  Violin;  Dorothy  Alden, 

Viola;  Mary  Gray  Clarke,  Violoncello;  assisted 

by  William  Klenz,  Violoncello). 
Ethel  Casey,  Soprano,  "Program  of  Premieres." 
Ursula   Zollenkopf,    Contralto,    accompanied  by 

Wolfgang  Kaiser,  Pianist. 
Julia   Mueller,   Violinist,   with   Ruth  Friedberg, 

Pianist. 

The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation: 

The  Triangle  Little  Symphony,  Paul  Bryan,  Con- 
ductor; Julia  Mueller,  Violin;  "Music  in  the 
Italian  Manner." 

Loren  Withers,  Pianist. 

The  Triangle  Little  Symphony,  Paul  Bryan,  Con- 
ductor; Dorothy  Alden,  Violin;  Edgar  Alden, 
Viola. 

The  Triangle  Little  Symphony,  Paul  Bryan,  Con- 
ductor; Norma  Heyde,  Soprano. 

The  Triangle  Little  Symphony,  Paul  Bryan,  Con- 
ductor; Loren  Withers,  Pianist. 

Tasker  Polk,  Pianist 

The  Triangle  Little  Symphony,  Paul  Bryan,  Con- 
ductor; Ronald  Fishbaugh,  Pianist. 

The  Triangle  Little  Symphony,  Allan  Bone,  Con- 
ductor; Claudia  Bray,  Soprano;  Joseph  Pep- 
per, Violin;  Barbara  Pepper,  'Cello;  Earnest 
Harrison,  Oboe;  Walter  Maciejewciz,  Bassoon. 

The  Chamber  Music  of  Iain  Hamilton. 

Films 

The  Titan.  Gift  of  George  P.  Geoghegan,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Ernst  Barlach.  On  loan  from  German  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Coming  of  Christ.  On  loan  from  National 

Broadcasting  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  VOLUNTEER  GUIDES 

A  series  of  lectures,  two  and  one-half  hours 
per  week,  has  been  given  throughout  this  period 
to  volunteers  who  help  carry  out  the  tour  pro- 
gram for  the  public  school  students  and  the  visit- 
ing public.  The  volunteers  consist  of  women  from 
the  Junior  League  of  Raleigh,  and  the  Raleigh 
Junior  Woman's  Club,  and  non-affiliated  persons 
who   donate   one-half  day   per   week   to  gallery 
tours.  Those  participating  in  this  program  dur- 
ing this  period  were: 
Mrs.  William  D.  Acton 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Akenhead 
Mrs.  R.  Mayne  Albright 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Alexander 
Mrs  Frank  R.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Alex  Andrews 
Mrs.  Simmons  Andrews 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Aretakes 
Mrs.  Robert  Barth 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Beindorff 
Mrs.  Victor  E.  Bell,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Black,  Jr 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Bragg 
Mrs.  Allen  P.  Brantley 
Mrs  John  Bratton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Brennan 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Bridges 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Briggs 

Mrs.  Malcolm  E.  Campbell 

Mrs.  James  Charles  Carroll 

Mrs.  Harold  M.  Carter 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Chantos 

Mrs.  J.  Frank  Coneybear 

Mrs.  Guy  E.  Crampton 

Mrs.  Sherman  E.  Crites 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Dameron 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Derbyshire 

Mrs.  Wright  Dixon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Dixon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Eastwood 

Mrs.  H.  Palmer  Edwards 

Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Eller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Farley 

Mrs.  W.  Curtis  Fitzgerald,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ed  Flythe 

Mrs.  Powell  G.  Fox 

Mrs.  Richard  Gamble 

Mrs.  Myron  E.  Gibson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Graham 

Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Harand 

Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Holloway,  Jr. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Ingram 


Mrs.  Charles  D.  Isom,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bradford  Johnson 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Leland  L.  Jones 

Mrs.  Robert  Reid  Jones 

Mrs.  William  Joslin 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Joslin 

Mrs.  Clark  King 

Mrs.  Clark  Kistler 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Kriegel 

Mrs.  Marvin  R.  Lilyquist 

Mrs.  George  London 

Mrs.  James  Frederick  Lovett 

Mrs.  Isaac  Manly 

Mrs.  Howard  Manning 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Marsh 

Mrs.  Penn  Marshall 

Mrs.  Sam  Marshall 

Mrs.  David  B.  Marsland 

Mrs.  Phillip  Miller 

Mrs.  Ollin  D.  McLeod 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Nicholson 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Norman 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Norris 

Mrs.  Gwynn  Nowell 

Mrs.  I.  Lee  Parker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Parker 

Mrs.  George  W.  Paschal 

Mrs.  Lyle  L.  Phillips 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Poole 

Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Pou 

Mrs.  James  M.  Poyner 

Mrs.  William  Propst 

Mrs.  Roy  M.  Purser 

Mrs.  Trent  Ragland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Reid 

Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Reeves,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  K.  Rhodes 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Rice 

Mrs.  Wilbur  G.  Robbins 

Mrs.  Aldert  Root 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Rose,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Myron  G.  Sandifer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Schoenborn 

Mrs.  Flora  D.  Smith 

Mrs.  Willis  Smith 

Miss  Ethel  Speas 

Mrs.  William  H.  Sprunt,  III 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Stephenson 

Mrs.  Jerome  Stockard 

Mrs.  Albert  T.  Strupler 

Mrs.  Charles  Styron 
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Mrs.  Donald  L.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Thompson 
Mrs.  William  R.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Hale  Thornhill 
Mrs.  Reid  S.  Towler 
Mrs.  Eugene  Upchurch 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Upchurch 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Urquhart 
Mrs.  Leif  Valand 
Mrs.  W.  Gerald  Venable 
Mrs.  James  H.  Walker 
Mrs.  William  J.  Ward 
Mrs.  W.  Clyde  Ward 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Ward 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Warren 
Mrs.  Rommer  Delmas  Watson 
Mrs.  Christopher  Webster 
Mrs.  James  McSherry  Wells 
Mrs.  Lorenz  White,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Sydnor  M.  White 
Mrs.  John  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
Mrs.  O.  D.  Williams 
Mrs.  Peter  Williams 
Mrs.  Frank  Wilson 
Mrs.  Pretlow  Winborne 
Mrs.  Fletcher  M.  Winstead 
Mrs.  Thomas  Worth 
Mrs.  David  A.  Young 
Mrs.  G.  Carl  Young 


DOCENT  TRIPS  TO  NEW  YORK 

The  volunteer  docents  furthered  their  art  educa- 
tion with  trips  to  New  York  in  1962  and  1963. 
A  total  of  39  docents  have  gone  with  Mr.  Stanford 
to  New  York  to  complete  their  Museum  study 
program  and  to  relate  great  works  of  art  in  the 
New  York  museums  to  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
seum of  Art  collection.  The  trips  included  visits 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  The  Frick,  the  Gug- 
genheim Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Museum  of 
Primitive  Art,  The  Whitney  Museum  and  a  num- 
ber of  private  collections. 


Charles  W.  Stanford 
Curator  of  Education 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
JULY  1,  1961-JUNE  30,  1963 


MUSEUM  ATTENDANCE 


1961-1962 

July:  3976 
August:  3555 
September:  2511 
October:  3528 
November:  3704 
December:  3914 
January:  3221 
February:  3785 
March:  7145 
April:  7931 
May:  8258 
June:  3931 

TOTAL:  55,459 


1962-1963 

July:  4487 
August:  3548 
September:  2446 
October:  5817 
November:  5162 
December:  4100 
January:  3406 
February:  4707 
March:  9055 
April:  10,652 
May:  8462 
June.  3781 

TOTAL:  65,623 


PUBLICATIONS 

Calendar  of  Art  Events.  21  issues,  136  pages,  85 
illustrations,  edition  1800.  Total  distribution: 
37,500  copies. 

Museum  Pamphlet.  Four  pages.  Total  distribution: 
80,000  copies. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING 
Invitations,  programs,  announcements:  34  items. 

NEWS  RELEASES 

147  releases  prepared  for: 

139  State  and  national  newspapers,  periodicals, 
television  and  radio  stations 
16  foreign  periodicals 

62  colleges,  museums  and  galleries  of  the  State 


STATE  PRESS  COVERAGE  OF  NCMA 
IN  THIS  PERIOD 

Approximately  1600  inches,  398  illustrations 


OUT-OF-STATE  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE  OF 
NCMA  IN  THIS  PERIOD 

Christian-Science  Monitor 

October  30,   1962    (Riemenschneider  exhibition, 

with  2  illustrations) 
February  10,  1963  (Adoring  Angel  by  Asam,  with 
illustration) 

May  18,  1963  (Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  by  Copley, 
with  illustration) 
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Louisville  Courier-Journal 

October  21,   1962    (Riemenschneider  exhibition, 

with  illustration) 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 

March  18,  1962  (illustration  of  St.  Peter  Denying 

Christ  by  Seghers) 
New  York  Times 

December  24,  1961   (illustration  of  Madonna  with 

the  Protective  Cloak  by  Koellin) 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
October  1,  1962  (Riemenschneider  exhibition,  with 

illustration) 

Toledo  (O.)  Blade 

September  2,  1962  (column  on  NCMA,  with  il- 
lustration of  Young  Man  with  a  Sword  by 
Rembrandt) 

PERIODICAL  COVERAGE  OF  NCMA  IN 
THIS  PERIOD 

State 

The  Mutualizer 

December  1961  (cover  illustration  of  Nativity  and 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Francesco) 

December  1962  (cover  illustration  of  Madonna 
and  Child  with  Five  Saints  by  Van  Dyck) 

North  Carolina  Churchman 

November  1961  (illustrations  of  5  Diirer  wood- 
cuts) 

North  Carolina  Clubwoman 

December  1962    (cover  illustration  of  Adoration 

of  the  Child  by  Botticelli) 
Presbyterian  News 

February  1962  (illustration  of  Walk  to  Emmaus 
by  Walker,  from  24th  North  Carolina  Artists' 
Exhibition) 

St.  Mary's  Alumnae  Bulletin 

December  1961  (cover  illustration  of  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Ferrucci) 

December  1962  (cover  illustration  of  Madonna 
with  the  Kneeling  King  by  Riemenschneider, 
from  Riemenschneider  exhibition) 

Tarheel  Banker 

December   1961    (cover  illustration  of  Madonna 

and  Child  by  Guido  Reni) 
December  1962    (cover  illustration  of  Madonna 

and  Child  by  Ferrucci) 
We  the  People 

July  1962  (article  on  N.  C.  roads  with  reference 
to  NCMA;  illustration) 


National 

Art  Education 

February  1962   (article  on  NCMA,  with  illustra- 
tion of  gallery) 
Art  Journal 

Fall  1962  (article  on  George  de  la  Tour  including 
an  illustration  of  St.  Peter  Denying  Christ 
by  Seghers) 

Spring  1963   (Riemenschneider  exhibition;  forth- 
coming Rodin  exhibition) 
Art  News 

October  1962  (Riemenschneider  exhibition) 
Art  Quarterly 

Spring  1962  (cover  illustration  of  Soldier  Group, 
Dutch  16th  Century;  illustration  of  Mary 
Group,  Dutch  16th  Century;  illustrations  of 
Portrait  of  a  Man  and  Portrait  of  a  Woman 
by  Marling;  illustration  of  Madonna  with  the 
Protective  Cloak  by  Koellin;  Adam  and  Eve 
by  Pencz;  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Alexander  by 
Lotto. 

Art  Voices 

October  1962  (Riemenschneider  exhibition) 
Arts 

October  1962  (Riemenschneider  exhibition,  with 

9  illustrations,  including  cover) 
January  1963  (article  on  Genoese  painting,  with 

reference  to  Bay  with  Shipwreck  by  Magnasco) 

Life 

September  15,  1961  (inclusion  of  NCMA  in 
"Life  Guide") 

February  16,  1962  (article  on  Kress  Foundation, 
with  illustrations  of  Visit  of  Cleopatra  to  An- 
tony and  the  Battle  of  Actium  by  de  Landi) 

December  15,  1962  (Riemenschneider  exhibition, 
with  8  illustrations) 

Museum  News 

September  1962    (cover  illustration  of  signboard 

for  past  Rembrandt  exhibition) 
December   1962    (Madonna  with   the  Protective 

Cloak  by  Koellin,  with  illustration) 
National  Geographic 

December  1961  (article  on  Kress  Foundation,  with 
illustrations  of  Adoration  of  the  Child  by 
Titian,  Young  Man  with  a  Sword  by  Rem- 
brandt, and  Visit  of  Cleopatra  to  Antony  by 
de  Landi) 

February  1962  (article  on  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, with  reference  to  NCMA) 
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New  York  Times  Magazine 

December  3,  1961  (article  on  Kress  Foundation, 
with  illustration  of  Young  Man  with  a  Sword 
by  Rembrandt) 

Show 

October  1962   (Riemenschneider  exhibition) 
Time 

December  22,  1961   (article  on  Kress  Foundation, 

with  reference  to  NCMA) 
August  10,  1962  (article  on  Seattle  World's  Fair, 

with   illustration   of    Virgin   Mary   with  the 

Christ  Child  by  Guido  Reni) 

England 
Burlington  Magazine 

February  1962  (article  on  Italian  bronze  statuettes, 

with  reference  to  Neptune  by  Cellini) 
Connoisseur 

December  1961  (article  on  Kress  Foundation,  with 
reference  to  NCMA  Kress  Collection) 

January  1962  (Venus  and  Europa  by  West,  with 
illustration) 

April  1962  (Madonna  with  the  Protective  Cloak 
by  Koellin,  with  illustration) 

France 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts 

September  1962  (Calendar  of  Art  Events  article 
on  Terbrugghen;  April  1962  Loan  of  the 
Month) 

La  Chronique  des  Arts 

February  1962  (illustration  of  St.  James  as  a 
Pilgrim,  French  15th  Century) 

May-June  1962  (Albers  exhibition) 

July-August  1962  (Still  Life  with  Two  Figures  by 
van  Rijck;  Early  Book  Art  Exhibition) 

November  1962  (Persian,  Indo-Persian  and  Indian 
Miniatures  Exhibition) 

February  1963  (illustration  of  Madonna  and  Child, 
French  12th  Century;  illustration  of  Madonna 
with  the  Protective  Cloak  by  Koellin;  illus- 
tration of  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  by  Strozzi; 
illustration  of  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures  by 
van  Rijck;  and  illustration  of  Adoring  Angel 
by  Asam. 

March  1963  (Madonna  with  the  Protective  Cloak 
by  Koellin) 

Germany 

Pantheon 

January— February  1963  (NCMA  Kress  Collection, 
with  illustrations  of  Saint  Cosmas  and  Saint 
Damian  by  the  Rinuccini  Master,  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Bonaventura,  Mary  Magdalen 


Washing  Christ's  Feet  by  Francesco,  Saint 
John  Gualbert  and  the  Crucifix  by  Giovanni, 
The  Adoration  of  the  Child  by  Botticelli, 
The  Annunciation  with  Saints  and  Donors, 
French  late  15th  Century,  Portrait  of  a  Gen- 
tleman by  Cariani,  Young  Man  with  a  Sword 
by  Rembrandt. 
Kunstchronik 

March  1963  (Riemenschneider  catalogue;  article 
by  Justus  Bier  in  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  Bulletin) 

Weltkunst 

January  15,  1963  (Riemenschneider  exhibition) 
Italy 

Emporium 

October  1961  (NCMA  Kress  Collection,  with  illus- 
trations of  Peruzzi  Altarpiece  by  Giotto,  Leda 
and  the  Swan  by  Sodoma,  The  Visit  of  Cleo- 
patra to  Antony  by  de  Landi,  The  Triumph 
of  Chastity  by  Master  of  the  Jarves  Cassoni, 
Adoration  of  the  Child  by  Botticelli,  Tobias 
and  the  Angel  by  Piazzetta,  Portrait  of  a  Man 
in  Armor  by  Moroni,  The  Triumph  of  Venice 
by  Batoni. 

January  1962  (Madonna  with  the  Protective  Cloak 

by  Koellin,  with  illustration) 
February  1962   (Martyrdom  of  St.  Alexander  by 

Lotto,  with  illustration) 
March   1963    (Riemenschneider  exhibition,  with 

illustrations) 

April  1963   (Adoring  Angel  by  Asam,  with  illus- 
tration) 
Sele  Arte 

March-April  1963  (Riemenschneider  exhibition, 
with  2  illustrations;  Adoring  Angel  by  Asam, 
with  illustration) 

Latin  America 

Life  (Latin  American  edition) 
December  15,  1962  (Riemenschneider  exhibition, 
with  9  illustrations,  including  cover) 

The  Netherlands 
Life  (European  edition) 

December  15,  1962  (Riemenschneider  exhibition, 
with  9  illustrations,  including  cover) 

Sweden 

Techning 

August  1961  (article  on  NCMA,  with  illustrations 
of  Peruzzi  Altarpiece  by  Giotto  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pepperell  and  his  Family  by  Copley) 
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TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

Four  programs  for  UNC-TV  given  by  Public  In- 
formation Office. 

(For  other  television  programs  see  report  of  Ed- 
ucation Department.) 

National  Broadcasting  Co.,  April  15,  1962:  St. 
Peter  Denying  Christ  by  Seghers,  Salvador 
Mundi  by  Massys,  Pentecost  by  Benson,  Christ 
Disputing  with  the  Pharisees  by  Jordaens, 
Ascension  and  Pentecost  by  van  Orley  included 
on  the  coming  of  christ  television  program. 


RECEPTIONS 

For  24th  annual  north  Carolina  artists'  exhibi- 
tion (Reception  sponsored  by  North  Carolina 
State  Art  Society) 

For  josef  albers  retrospective  exhibition  (Re- 
ception sponsored  by  North  Carolina  State 
Art  Society) 

For  25th  annual  north  Carolina  artists'  exhibi- 
tion (Reception  sponsored  by  North  Carolina 
State  Art  Society) 

For  CAROLINA  charter  tercentenary  exhibition 
(Reception  sponsored  by  Wake  County  Ter- 
centenary Commemorative  Committee) 


DINNERS 

For  sculptures  of  tilmann  riemenschneider 
For  hobson  pittman  retrospective  exhibition 


Stella  Suberman 

Public  Information  Officer 
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SELECTIONS  FROM 

ACQUISITIONS 

OF  THE  BIENNIUM 
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ench  (Auvergne) ,  second  half  of  the  12th  Century, 
Madonna  and  Child 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  7 


French   (School  of  Fontainebleau),  16th  Century, 
Mythological  Compositions  and  Architectural  Details 

Gift  of  George  L.  Poland,  Raleigh 


French  (He  de  France) ,  late  14th  Century, 
Saint  James  the  Great  as  a  Pilgrim 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 


Fig.  9 


Peter  Koellin,  Madonna  with  the  Protective  Cloak 

Gift  of  R.  J.  Reynolds   Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem 


Fig.  10 


Flemish  (Antwerp),  ca.  1530,  The  Fainting  Mary 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 


Master  I.  B.,  Venus 

Gift  of  Mrs.  George  C.  Myrover,  Fayetteville, 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Clemens  Sommer 


Fig.  12 

Flemish  (Antwerp) ,  ca.  1530, 
The  Centurion  Recognizing  Christ 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
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Flemish,  ca.  1490,  Page  from  a  Book  of  Hours  with 
border  illustration  of  a  landscape  with  a  mill 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 


Fig.  13 


Fig.  14 


Pieter  Cornelisz  van  Rijck, 
Still  Life  with  Two  Figures 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 


Rembrandt  Harmansz  van  Rijn, 
Young  Man  with  a  Sword 

Gift  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bernardo  Strozzi,  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 

Given  in  honor  of  Rachel  Maxwell  Moore  by  her  brothers 
R.  J.  and  G.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Augusta,  Georgia 


Jean  Antoine  Watteau, 
Landscape,  View  of  an  Italian  City 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doak  Finch,  Thomasville 


Fig.  21 

John  Singleton  Copley,  Portrait  of  a  Man 

Partial  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr., 
Winston-Salem,  in  honor  of  Richard  Thurmond  Chatham 


Fig.  22 

American  (Eastern  North  Carolina) , 
early  19th  Century,  Corner  Cupboard 

Bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Inez  Benthall,  Hertford  County 


Fig.  23 


John  Ruskin,  Limestone  Cleavages,  Talloires 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 


German  or  Flemish,  early  18th  Century, 
Figure  of  Christ 

Acquired  by  The  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire, 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Carolina, 
and  given  in  memory  of  him  by  his  children 


Fig.  24 


Fig.  25 


Dutch  (Rotterdam),  18th  Century  Marquetry  Cabinet 

Gift  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Maconochie,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fig.  28 


Fig.  29 

D.  Grant  Joslin,  Night  House 

Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society.  Purchase, 
1962  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition 


Fig.  34 


Ulfert  S.  Wilke,  Watercolor 

ift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wiesenberger,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Francis  Speight,  Sketch  for  "Red  Clay  Street" 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Hall,  Lumberton 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  REGISTRAR'S  DEPARTMENT 

AND  LIBRARY 


JULY  I,  1961-JUNE  30,  1963 

ACQUISITIONS 
JULY  1,  1961-JUNE  30,  1963 


(Measurements  are  in  inches,  height  preceding 
width.) 

GIFTS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Samuel  H. 
Kress  Collection,  Gift  of  the  Samuel  H. 
Kress  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.  : 

Italian 

SEGNA  DI  BONAVENTURA   (Sienese  School,  active 

1298-1326/31) 
Madonna  and  Child,  panel,  35%  x  221/4 
Kress  GL.60.17.1 

SIENESE  MASTER,  early  14th  Century 
Christ  Blessing  (ca.  1320),  panel,  17%  x  14)4 
Kress  GL.60.17.2 

SIENESE  MASTER,  early  14th  Century 
Madonna  and' Child  with  Saints  (ca.  1320-1330),  trans- 
ferred from  panel  to  canvas,  19  x  143/4 
Kress  GL.60.17.3 

TINO  DI  CAMAINO  [Crescentino  di  Camaino  di  Cres- 

centino]   (Tuscan  School,  ca.  1280-1337) 
Madonna  and  Child  (ca.  1323),  marble,  diameter:  16% 
Kress  GL.60.17.4 

LUCA  DI  TOMME  (Sienese  School,  active  1355-1388) 
Christ  Blessing,  panel,  22%  x  13% 
Kress  GL.60.17.5 

SIENESE  MASTER,  Circle  of  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  late 
14th  Century 

Madonna  and  Child,  the  Crucifixion,  and  Saints  (ca. 
1370),  (triptych)  panel,  center:  15%  x  10%  in- 
cluding molding;  1.  wing:  15  x  15%;  r.  wing: 
15  x  4% 

Kress  GL.60.17.6 


GIOTTO  DI  BONDONE  (ca.  1266-1336)  and  Assis- 
tants (Florentine  School) 

The  Peruzzi  Altarpiece  (ca.  1322),  (polyptych)  panel, 
center:  23%  x  17%;  each  side  panel:  243/g  x 
16% 

Kress  GL.60.17.7   (Fig.  2) 

FOLLOWER  OF  GIOTTO    (Florentine  School,  i*id- 

14th  Century) 
The  Crucifixion  (ca.  1350),  panel,  7  x  5% 
Kress  GL.60.17.8 

RINUCCINI  MASTER  (Florentine  School,  active  sec- 
ond half  of  the  14th  Century) 

Saint  Cosmas  and  Saint  Damian  (ca.  1370),  panel, 
5234  x  305/8 

Kress  GL.60.17.9 

LORENZO  DI  NICCOLO  (Florentine  School,  active 
1392-1411) 

The    Crucifixion    with    the    Virgin   and   Saints  (ca. 

1400/1410),  panel,  13  x  9% 
Kress  GL.60.17.10 

JACOPINO  DI  FRANCESCO    [full  name  probably 
Jacopino    di    Francesco    de'    Bavosi]  (Bolognese 
School,  active  ca.  1350-1380) 
Three  panels  (ca.  1360),  originally  associated,  probably 
in  a  predella  of  an  altarpiece: 
Nativity  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  panel,  233/4  x 

31%  ' 
Kress  GL.60.17.11 

Mary  Magdalen  Washing  Christ's  Feet,  panel,  20% 

x  22% 
Kress  GL.60.17.12 

A    Miracle    of  John    the    Evangelist,   panel,  20% 

x  2234 
Kress  GL.60.17.13 
Two  panels,  probably  from  a  different  altarpiece: 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  Freed  from  the  Wheel, 

panel,  243/g  x  31% 
Kress  GL.60.17.14 

The  Beheading  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 

panel,  24s/8  x  265/8 
Kress  GL.60.17.15 
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JACOPO    DI    PAOLO    DA    BOLOGNA  (Bolognese 

School,  active  1384-1426) 
Saint  Jerome  in  His  Study   (ca.  1390),  panel,  35i/8  x 

20i/8 

Kress  GL.60.17.16 

GUARIENTO  [Guariento  di  Arpo]    (Paduan  School, 
active  1338-1368/70) 

Madonna  and  Child  with  Four  Saints,  panel,  16i/8  x 
9i/8 

Kress  GL.60.17.17 

ALLEGRETTO    NUZl    (School   of   Fabriano,  active 
1346-1373/74) 

Three  scenes  from  the  life  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist 
(ca.  1370): 

Saint  ]ohn  and  the  Philosopher  Crato,  panel,  14  x 
16'/4 

Kress  GL.60.17.18 

Saint  John  Converting  Atticus  and  Eugenius,  panel, 

133/4  x  15 
Kress  GL.60.17.19 

Saint  John  and  the  Poisoned  Cup,  panel,  137/8  x 

15  3/16 
Kress  GL.60. 17.20 

LOMBARD  or  FRANCO-FLEMISH  SCHOOL,  15th 
Century 

Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints  and  Donor  (ca.  1410, 

altered  after  1452),  panel,  13s/8  x  914 
Kress  GL.60.17.21 

VINCENZO  FOPPA  (Lombard  School,  1427/30-1515/ 
16) 

Madonna  and  Child  (ca.  1460-1470),  panel,  14i/2  x  10 
Kress  GL.60.17.22 

MASTER  OF  THE  JARVES  CASSONI  (Florentine 

School,  active  mid-15th  Century) 
The  Triumph  of  Chastity  (marriage  salver)  (ca.  1450), 

panel,  23  x  23i4 
Kress  GL.60.17.23 

CIRCLE  OF  PAOLO  UCCELLO   (Florentine  School, 
15th  Century) 

Madonna  and  Child  (ca.  1450),  panel,  22i/4  x  15% 
Kress  GL.60.17.24 

FRANCESCO   DI   SIMONE  FERRUCCI  (Florentine 

School,  1437-1493) 
Madonna  and   Child    (ca.    1480),   marble,  diameter: 

24i/2 

Kress  GL.60.17.25 


SANDRO  BOTTICELLI  [Alessandro  di  Mariano 
Filipepi]    (Florentine  School,  1444-1510) 

The  Adoration  of  the  Child  (ca.  1490),  panel,  50  x 
49i/4 

Kress  GL.60.17.26 

FILIPPINO  LIPPI    (Florentine  School,  1457-1504) 
Saint  Donatus  (ca.  1490),  panel,  11%  x  814 
Kress  GL.60.17.27 

Saint  Augustine  (ca.  1490),  panel,  12  x  814 
Kress  GL.60.17.28 

NEROCCIO  DE'  LANDI  [Neroccio  di  Bartolomeo  di 
Benedetto  di  Neroccio  Landi]  (Sienese  School, 
1447-1500) 

Two  panels,  probably  from  the  same  cassone  (ca. 
1470): 

The  Visit  of  Cleopatra  to  Antony,  panel,  14%  x 
44i/2 

Kress  GL.60. 17.29 

The  Battle  of  Actium,  panel,  14%  x  44% 
Kress  GL.  60.17.30 

BENVENUTO  DI  GIOVANNI  [Benvenuto  di  Giovan- 
ni di  Meo  del  Guasta]  (Sienese  School,  1436-ca. 
1518) 

Saint  John  Gualbert  and  the  Crucifix  (ca.  1500),  panel, 

1314  x  73/4 
Kress  GL.60.17.31 

SODOMA  [Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi]  (Sienese  School, 
1477-1549) 

Leda  and  the  Swan  (ca.  1515),  panel,  22%  x  14% 
Kress  GL.60.17.32 

PERUGINO   [Pietro  di  Cristoforo  Vannucci]  (Um- 

brian  School,  ca.  1445-1523) 
The  Mourning  Virgin,  panel,  diameter:  8 
Kress  GL.60.17.33 

Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  panel,  diameter:  8% 
Kress  GL.60.17.34 

PINTORICCHIO    [Bernardino  di   Betto  di  Biagio] 

(Umbrian  School,  ca.  1454-1513) 
Madonna  and  Child  (ca.  1490),  panel,  13  3/16  x  10 
Kress  GL.60.17.35 

LORENZO  COSTA  (Ferrarese-Bolognese  School,  ca. 
1460-1535) 

The  Miracle  of  the  Catafalque,  three  panels:  10%  x 

27%;  IO14  x  12i/2;  I0i/8  x  2734 
Kress  GL.60.17.36-.38 

FRANCIA  [Francesco  di  Marco  di  Giacomo  Raibolini] 
(Ferrarese-Bolognese  School,  ca.  1450-1517) 

Madonna  and  Child  with  Two  Angels  (ca.  1500), 
panel,  343^  x  22  3/16 

Kress  GL.60.17.39 
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GIOVANNI    ANTONIO    BOLTRAFFIO  (Milanese 

School,  1467-1516) 
A  Girl  Crowned  with  Flowers  (ca.  1490),  panel,  153/ 

x  lis/ 
Kress  GL.60.17.40 

TITIAN  [Tiziano  Vecellio]  (Venetian  School,  ca.  1477- 
1576) 

The  Adoration  of  the  Child  (ca.  1510),  panel,  7i/  x 
63/8 

Kress  GL.60.17.41 

LORENZO  LOTTO  (Venetian  School,  ca.  1480-1556) 
Christ  Supported  by  Angels    (1513-1516),  panel,  dia- 
meter: 65/ 
Kress  GL.60.17.42 

Martyrdom  of  Saint  Alexander  (1513-1516),  panel,  dia- 
meter: 63/ 
Kress  G.60.17.71   (Fig.  4) 

PORDENONE  [Giovanni  Antonio  de  Lodesanis  or  de 
Sachis]   (Venetian  School,  ca.  1483-1539) 

Saint  Prosdocimus  and  Saint  Peter  (ca.  1515),  panel, 
34i/2  x  24i/8 

Kress  GL.60.17.43 

CARIANI  [Giovanni  Busi]  (Venetian  School,  active 
1509-1547) 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  (ca.  1525),  canvas,  30s/  x 
3l5/8 

Kress  GL.60.17.44 

BERNARDINO  LANINO  (Lombard  School,  1510/15- 
ca.  1583) 

Madonna  Enthroned  with  Saints  and  Donors  (1552), 

panel,  923/  x  60i/2 
Kress  GL.60.17.45 

GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  MORONI  (Brescian  School, 
1520/25-1578) 

Portrait  of  a  Man  in  Armor  (1563),  canvas,  1003/  x 

633/ 

Kress  GL.60.17.46 

VERONESE    [Paolo  Caliari   or  Cagliari]  (Venetian 

School,  1528-1588) 
The  Baptism  of  Christ   (1588),  canvas,  333/  x  46 
Kress  GL.60.17.47 

TINTORETTO  [Jacopo  Robusti]  (Venetian  School, 
1518-1594) 

Portrait  of  a  Lady  (1570-1580),  canvas,  287/8  x  25i/2 
Kress  GL.60.17.48 

The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  (after  1590),  canvas,  477/ 

x  771/ 
Kress  GL.60.17.49 


BASSANO  [Leandro  da  Ponte]  (Venetian  School,  1557- 
1622) 

The  Scourging  of  Christ  (before  1600),  canvas,  461/  x 
37i/2 

Kress  GL.60.17.50 

DOMENICHINO  [Domenico  Zampieri]  (Bolognese 
School,  1581-1641) 

Madonna  of  Loreto  Appearing  to  Three  Saints,  can- 
vas, 947/8  x  67i/8 

Kress  GL.60.17.51 

MASSIMO  STANZIONE  (Neapolitan  School,  1585- 
1656) 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  canvas,  I08i/2  x  74% 
Kress  GL.60.17.52 

VITTORE  GHISLANDI  [baptized  Guisseppe,  also 
called  Fra  Galgario]  (Bergamese  School,  1655- 
1743) 

Portrait  of  a  Pupil  as  a  Gentleman  (ca.  1730),  canvas, 

oval  55  x  39  s/ 
Kress  GL.60. 17.53 

Portrait  of  a  Pupil  as  a  Slav,  canvas,  oval  55  x  39s/ 
Kress  GL.60.17.54 

GIACOMO  CERUTI  (Brescian  School,  active  1725- 
1800) 

The  Card  Game,  canvas,  28i/2  x  403/ 
Kress  GL.60.17.55 

ALESSANDRO  MAGNASCO  (Genoese  School,  1667- 
1749) 

The  Supper  of  Pulcinella  and  Colombina  (1711-1735), 

canvas,  303/  x  41s/ 
Kress  GL.60.17.56 

Bay  with  Shipwreck  (after  1735),  canvas,  45i/  x  681/ 
Kress  GL.60.17.57 

GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  PIAZETTA  (Venetian  School, 
1683-1754) 

The  Archangel  Raphael  with  Young  Tobias  (ca.  1730), 

canvas,  48%  x  34 
Kress  GL.60.17.58 

MICHELE     GIOVANNI      MARIESCHI  (Venetian 

School,  1710-1743) 
The  Grand  Canal  at  the  Palazzo  Foscari  (after  1735), 

canvas,  24i/  x  377/ 
Kress  GL.60.17.59 

POMPEO  GIROLAMO  BATONI  (Roman  School, 
1708-1787) 

The  Triumph  of  Venice  (1737),  canvas,  685/  x  1125/ 
Kress  GL.60.17.60 
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Northern  European 

FOLLOWER    OF    THE    MASTER    OF  MOULINS 

(French,  late  15th  Century) 
The  Annunciation  with  Saints  and  Donors  (triptych) 

panel,  center:  28%  x  19  7/16;  each  wing:  26i/2  x 

9% 

Kress  GL.60. 17.61 

QUENTIN  MASSYS   [also  called  Quinten  Matsys  or 

Metsys]   (Flemish,  1465/66-1530) 
Salvator  Mundi  (1510-1515),  panel,  21  x  H14 
Kress  GL.60.17.62 

HANS  PLEYDENWURFF  (German,  ca.  1420-1472) 
Saint  Leonard  (ca.  1460),  panel,  48  x  19\/g 
Kress  GL.60.17.63 

JORG  BREU  THE  ELDER  (German,  ca.  1480-1537) 
Saint  George  and  the  Dragon  (ca.  1520),  panel,  tondo, 

13%  x  1334 
Kress  GL.60.17.64 

LUCAS  CRANACH  THE  YOUNGER  (German,  1515- 
1586) 

Portrait  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon    (1558),  panel, 

233/8  x  3434 
Kress  GL.60.17.65 

HENDRICK  TERBRUGGHEN  (Dutch,  1588  1629) 
David  and  the  Singers    (1623),  canvas,  3I14  x  401/2 
Kress  GL.60.17.66 

FRANS  HALS  (Dutch,  ca.  1580-1666) 

A  Fisher  Boy  (ca.  1640),  canvas,  3l5/g  x  253/8 

Kress  GL.60. 17.67 

REMBRANDT    HARMANSZ    VAN    RIJN  (Dutch, 
1606-1669) 

Young  Man  with  a  Sword  (1635),  canvas,  46i/J>  x  38i/g 
Kress  GL.60.17.68  (Fig.  16) 

GERRIT  BERCKHEYDE  (Dutch,  1638-1698) 
Groote  Markt,  Haarlem,  panel,  17%  x  I634 
Kress  GL.60.17.69 

JAN  SIBERECHTS  (Flemish,  1627-ca.  1700) 
Pastoral  Scene  (ca.  1660-1670),  canvas,  23i/4  x  343,4 
Kress  GL.60.17.70 


The  following  works  of  art  are  individual 
gifts: 

Paintings 

JOSEF    ALBERS     (American,    born    Germany  1888, 

worked  in  N.  C.  1933-1950) 
Homage  to  the  Square,  Veiled   (1958),  oil  on  board, 

24  x  24 
Museum  Special  Gift  Fund 
G.62.10.1   (Fig.  30) 

Kinetic  V  (1945),  oil  on  masonite,  21 34  x  273/4 

Anonymous  Gift 

G.63.2.1 

GEORGE  BIRELINE  (American,  born  1923,  N.  C. 
artist) 

L—1962,  oil  on  canvas,  50i/8  x  69i4 

Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society.  Purchase, 

1962  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition 
G.63.13.1 

JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY   (American,  1738-1815) 

Portrait  of  a  Man,  oil  on  canvas,  57  x  48 

Partial  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr., 

Winston-Salem,  in  honor  of  Richard  Thurmond 

Chatham 
G.63.14.1   (Fig.  21) 

PAUL  DELVAUX   (Belgian,  born  1897) 
Antinous,  oil  on  plywood,  48  x  74 
Gift  of  John  L.  Loeb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.62.22.3 

GASPARD     DUGHET     [called    Gaspard  Poussin] 

(French,  1615-1675) 
Summer  Landscape,  canvas,  29y2  x  3614 
Gift  of  Charles  H.  Babcock,  Sr.,  Winston-Salem 
G.63.21.1    (Fig.  15) 

GEORGE  DUNBAR  (American,  born  1927) 

Bridge  Study    (1960),  collage  on  board,  14i/2  x  H14 

G.62.20.1 

Composition,  leaf  on  clay  with  gesso  overpainting, 

9  x  12 
G.62.2.1 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  Greens- 
boro and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

WILLIAM  HENRY  FAIRFAX  (American,  19th  Cen- 
tury) 

Portrait  of  Helen  Lockie  Jones  (1832),  oil  on  canvas, 

29  x  24i/2 
Bequest  of  Helen  Leigh  Bailey 
G.63.22.1 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH    (English,  1727-1788) 
Portrait  of  Clement  Tudway,  Esquire,  oil  on  canvas, 
3O14  x  2514 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Emerson  Boscowitz,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Franklin 
Terry 

G.60.11.1  (111.:  NCMA  Bulletin,  IV,  1  [Fall,  1963], 
Kg-  !> 
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MARY  ANNE  K.  JENKINS  (American,  born  1929, 
N.  C.  artist) 

Black  and  Yellow  Still  Life  (1962),  30i/2  x  24i/2 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Linck,  Tupper  Lake,  New  York 
G.63.6.1 

HELEN  LOCKIE  JONES  and  sisters  (American,  19th 
Century,  N.  C.  artists) 

St.  Leon  Bouquet  (ca.  1842),  bound  portfolio  of  nine- 
teen flower  paintings,  watercolor,  15  x  12i/2 

Bequest  of  Helen  Leigh  Bailey 

G.63.22.2  (Fig.  26) 

CYRIL   KAY-SCOTT    [Pseudonym  of  Dr.  Frederick 

Creighton  Wellman]    (American,  1871-1960,  lived 

iii  N.  C.  ca.  1946-1960) 
Group  of  70  watercolors  donated  for  use  by  the  North 

Carolina  Museum  of  Art  and  for  distribution  to 

other  art  centers  in  the  State 
Gifts  of  Dr.  Kermit  Knudtzen,  Chapel  Hill 
G.63.7.1 

THOMAS  DE  KEYSER  (Dutch,  1596-1667) 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  oil  on  panel,  27i/a  x  21  i/s 
Anonymous  Gift 
G.63.18.1   (Fig.  20) 

ERNST  LUDWIG  KIRCHNER  (German,  1880  1938) 
Young  Shepherd  with  Flower   (1918),  oil  on  canvas, 

27 1/2  x  24 
Anonymous  Gift 
G.63.23.1   (Fig.  28) 

ALBERT-CHARLES  LEBOURG    (French,  1849  1928) 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  oil  on  canvas,  18  x  24 
G.62.22.1 

La  Seine  pres  Saint  Cloud,  oil  on  canvas,  1514  x  28 
G.62.22.2 

Gifts  of  John  L.  Loeb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LEONID  BERMAN  (American,  born  Russia  1896) 
Siam  (1960),  oil,  8  x  24 

Gift  of  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 

(Childe  Hassam  Fund),  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.62.6.1 

JACOB  MARLING   (American,  1774-1833,  N.  C. 

artist,  worked  in  Raleigh  1813-1833) 
Portrait  of  a  Man,  oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25 
G.61.15.1 

Portrait  of  a  Woman,  oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25 
G.61.15.2 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Hall,  Lumberton 


HOBSON  PITTMAN  (American,  born  1900,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Flowers  in  Three  Vases,  pastel,  20  x  25 

Anonymous  Gift  in  honor  of  Mrs.  G.  Earle  Weeks, 

Tarboro 
G.63.4.1  (Fig.  32) 

THEODOR  ROMBOUTS   (Flemish,  1597-1637) 

The  Backgammon  Players    (1634),  canvas,  65  x  94i/2 

Given  in  memory  of  their  father,  E.  G.  Flanagan,  by 

his  children,  E.  Graham   Flanagan,   Charles  R. 

Flanagan,  and  Mrs.  Rosemond  Flanagan  Wagner, 

Greenville 

GL.57.2.1  (111.:  NCMA  Bulletin,  I,  1  [Spring,  1957], 
fig.  4) 

SCHOOL  OF  SORIA  (Spanish,  ca.  1450) 

Madonna  and  Child,  panel,  44%  x  31 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Drey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.62.16.1 

FRANCIS  SPEIGHT  (American,  born  1896,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Sketch  for  "Red  Clay  Street"  (Red  Clay  Street  [1938] 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Hall), 
oil,  30i/2  x  40 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Hall,  Lumberton 

G.62.15.1   (Fig.  35) 

BERNARDO    STROZZI    (Italian,  Genoese-Venetian 

School,  1581-1641) 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  oil  on  canvas,  46i/2  x  35y2 
Given  in  honor  of  Rachel  Maxwell  Moore  by  her 

brothers,  R.  J.  and  G.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Augusta, 

Georgia 
GL.59.36.1   (Fig.  17) 

WALTER  THRIFT  (American,  born  1922,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Plateau  Canyon  II,  oil  and  collage,  47y2  x  59i/4 
Gift  of  Artists  Gallery,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
G.62.5.1 

ULFERT  S.  WILKE  (American,  born  Germany  1907) 
Watercolor  (1960),  18  x  I2yt 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wiesenberger,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
G.61.9.1    (Fig.  34) 

AMERICAN,  mid-19th  Century 

Portrait  of  a  Man,  oil  on  canvas,  7%  x  614 

Gift  of  Miss  Scarlet  Scoggin,  Wake  Forest 

G.61.16.1 
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Sculpture 

EGID  QUIRIN  ASAM   (German,  1692-1750) 
Adoring  Angel   (ca.  1732),  wood,  polychrome,  41 14  x 
31 

Gift  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

G. 62. 18.1   (111.:  Front  Cover) 

ROY  GUSSOW  (American,  born  1918,  N.  C.  artist) 
Two  Forms,  bronze,  Si/2  x  914 

Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society.  Pur- 
chase, 1961  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition 
G.62.3.1 

D.  GRANT  JOSLIN  (American,  born  1934,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Night  House,  welded  steel,  24\/2  x  41,  d:  33 
Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society.  Pur- 
chase, 1962  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition 

G.63.13.3   (Fig.  29) 

PETER  KOELLIN   (German,  late  15th  Century) 
Madonna  with  the  Protective  Cloak,  lindenwood,  57 

x  25,  d:  9i/2 

Gift  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- 
Salem 
G.61.13.1  (Fig.  9) 

GEORG  KOLBE   (German,  1877-1947) 
Portrait  of  W.  R.  Valentiner  (1920),  bronze,  12  x  6i/2, 
d:  8 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Hanes,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Calder  Womble,  Winston- Salem 

G.63.16.1   (Fig.  27) 

HANS  NUSSBAUM  (German,  ca.  1460-ca.  1526) 
Bishop  Saint,  lindenwood,  polychrome,  51 14  x  Myfc, 

d:  12 
Anonymous  Gift 
G.63.15.1    (Fig.  3) 

GEORGE  WARREN  RICKEY  (American,  born  1907) 

Dancing  Waters,  stainless  steel,  22  x  20 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Enke,  Durham 

G.62.12.1   (Fig.  33) 

GERMAN  or  FLEMISH,  early  18th  Century 

Figure  of  Christ,  ivory,  4ys 

Acquired  by  The  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Blount 
Cheshire,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  and  given  in  memory  of  him  by  his 
children 

G.62.8.1   (Fig.  24) 

GREEK  (Tanagra),  2nd  (?)  Century  B.  C. 

Head,  terra  cotta,  Ii/Z  x  1 

Gift  of  Lt.  Col.  J.  H.  Reeder,  Raleigh 

G.63.9.1 

VENETIAN,  16th  Century 

Satyr,  bronze 

G.62.23.1 

FLORENTINE  or  MANTUSE,  16th  Century 

Hercules  and  Antaeus,  bronze 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  April  Akston,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.62.23.2 


Drawings 

HAROLD  ALTMAN    (American,  born   1924,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Page  with  Four  Figures,  crow-quill  pen  and  sepia  ink, 

17  x  22  (mat  opening) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bonitz,  Greensboro 
G.63.20.1 

THOMAS   SCHOFIELD    HANDFORTH  (American, 
1897-1948) 

Brick  Kiln-Peking,  black  conte  crayon,  11  x  15 
G.62.13.1 

Young  Acrobats,  lead  pencil,  8%  x  lll/fc 
G.62.13.2 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Bailey,  New  Castle,  Delaware 

JACOB  MARLING  (American,  1774-1833,  N.  C. 

artist,  worked  in  Raleigh  1813-1833) 
Cherries  in  a  Dish,  pencil  on  tissue  paper,        x  10 
Bequest  of  Helen  Leigh  Bailey 
G.63.22.3 

HENRY   PEARSON    (American,   born    1914,   N.  C. 
artist) 

Drawing  (1960),  pen  and  black  india  ink,  10  x  12 

Gift  of  Miss  Jane  Hall,  Raleigh 

G.63.8.1 

HOBSON  PITTMAN    (American,  born  1900,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Seated  Woman  in  Coat  and  Hat  (1928),  pencil,  11  x 
G.63.17.1 

Figure  by  a  Table  (1931),  pencil,  12  x  914 
G.63.17.2 

Reclining  Figure   (1960)  pencil,  8%  x  II34 
G.63.17.3 

Gifts  of  Hobson  Pittman,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

JEAN  ANTOINE  WATTEAU  (French,  1684-1721) 
Landscape,  View  of  an  Italian  City,  red  chalk,  1314 

x  20  (mat  opening) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doak  Finch,  Thomasville 
G.63.19.1   (Fig.  18) 

ULFERT  S.  WILKE  (American,  born  Germany  1907) 
Drawing,  stub  wood  pen  and  thin  black  ink,  lii/8  x 

105/g 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wiesenberger,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
G.61.9.2 

FRENCH  (School  of  Fontainebleau),  16th  Century 
Mythological  Compositions  and  Architectural  Details, 

drawings    (both  sides  of  paper),  crow-quill  pen 

and  sepia  ink,  7  x  8i/s 
Gift  of  George  L.  Poland,  Raleigh 
G.61.14.1  (Fig.  7) 
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JOSEF    ALBERS    (American,    born    Germany  1888, 

worked  in  N.  C.  1933-1950) 
Interim   (1942),  lithograph,  lOi/fc  x  18   (mat  opening) 
G.61.10.1 

Multiplex  A  (1947),  woodcut,  16i/2  x  12i/2 
G.61.10.2 

Multiplex  B  (1948),  woodcut,  I5y2  x  11 
G.61.10.3 

Multiplex  C  (1948),  woodcut,  16  x  lli/2 
G.61.10.4 

Multiplex  D  (1948),  woodcut,  I2yt  x  16 
G.61.10.5 

Gifts  of  Josef  Albers,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

HANS  SEBALD  BEHAM   (German,  1500-1550) 
Rhetoric  (from  the  series  "The  Seven  Liberal  Arts"), 

copper  engraving,  2y2  x  2  3/16 
Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  B.  Moore,  Greenville,  in  memory  of 

Dr.  Clemens  Sommer 
G.63.10.1  (Fig.  5) 

PEGGIE  JEWELL  CANIPE  (American,  born  1942, 
N.  C.  artist) 

Abstraction  No.  1  (1962),  intaglio,  8i/!>  x  13% 

Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society.  Pur- 
chase, 1962  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition 

G.63.13.2 

BRUCE  CARTER  (American,  born  1930) 
Wild  Flowers,  woodcut,  12  x  20  (mat  opening) 
Gift  of  George  L.  Poland,  Raleigh 
G.62.14.1 

JEAN  DUFY  (French,  born  1888) 
Paris,  color  lithograph,  17i/g  x  25 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  Greens- 
boro and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
G.62.21.4 

ALBRECHT  DURER   (German,  1471-1528) 
Glorification  of  the  Virgin   (1500/01)  (from  the  series 

"The  Life  of  the  Virgin"),  woodcut,  11%  x  814 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kistler,  Fayetteville,  in 

memory  of  Dr.  Clemens  Sommer 
G.63.11.1   (Fig.  6) 

HANS  ERNI  (Swiss,  born  1909) 

Attic  Games,  color  lithograph,  18%  x  23 

G.62.21.5 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  Greens- 
boro and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

TSUGOUHARU  FOUJITA  (French,  born  Japan  1886) 
Cat  and  Kitten,  color  etching,  1 1  l/g  x  13% 
G.62.21.2 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  Greens- 
boro and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


THOMAS   SCHOFIELD    HANDFORTH  (American, 

1897-1948) 
Burgundian  Boy,  etching,  8%  x  6 
G.62.13.3 

Burgundian,  1922,  etching,  814  x  6i/z 
G.62.13.4 

Shepherdess,  etching,  81/2  x  7 
G.62.13.5 

Senegalese,  etching,  5%  x  4 

G.62.13.6 

Siesta,  etching,  51/fc  x  Ai/2 

G.62.13.7 

Sahara  Dancer,  etching,  5%  x  414 
G.62.13.8 

Algerian  Spahis,  etching,  9i/2  x  7 
G.62.13.9 

Arab  Shepherd  and  Flock,  etching,  7  x  8% 
G.62. 13.10 

Grand  Boulevard  Spax,  etching,  8i/2  x  11 14 
G.62. 13. 11 

Sawdust  Burner,  etching,  5%  x  614 
G.62.13.12 

Next  Ancestor,  etching,  6ys  x  7% 
G.62.13.13 

Moonshine  Ranch,,  etching,  614  x  8i/g 
G.62.13.14 

Blind  Fiddler,  etching,  9%  x  7 
G.62. 13.15 

Island  Horses,  etching,  9y2  x  7i4 
G.62.13.16 

Far  West  Fisheries,  etching,  7i/g  x  8% 
G.62.13.17 

Benito,  etching,  13%  x  11 

G.62. 13. 18 

Dance  of  the  Tecuanes,  etching,  8  x  10 
G.62.13.19 

Chinese  Wrestlers,  lithograph,  8  x  7y2 
G.62.13.20 

Peking  Camels,  etching,  7%  x  7% 
G.62.13.21 

Junks,  etching,  7  x  9y4 

G.62. 13.22 

Village  Theatre,  lithograph,  lli/2  x  9 
G.62. 13.23 

Drawn  Bow,  etching,  9ys  x  7% 
G.62.13.24 

Equestrienne,  etching,  7%  x  9 
G.62. 13.25 

Two  Ages,  lithograph,  13i/g  x  7 
G.62.13.26 

Horses  Bathing  jf\,  lithograph,  6  x  lli/fc 

G.62.13.27 

Doe  and  Lillies,  soft  ground  etching,  5%  x  7% 
G.62.13.28 

Seated  Warrior,  etching,  10  x  814 

G.62.13.29 

Soochow  Creek,  etching,  7  x  914 
G.62.13.30 

Five  Donkeys,  lithograph,  10  x  9 
G.62.13.31 
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Young  Gleaners,  lithograph,  11 14  x  10 

G.62.13.32 

Boy  with  Babe,  lithograph,  l$y2  x  6 
G.62.13.33 

Horses  Bathing  §5,  lithograph,  10  x  15 

G.62.13.34 

Horses  Bathing  §6,  lithograph,  814  x  14 

G.62.13.35 

Pilgrim  Trail,  lithograph,  10%  x  15 
G.62. 13.36 

Sunken  Road,  lithograph,  11%  x  16i/£ 

G.62. 13.37 

Little  Canal,  etching,  4  x  IO14 

G.62.13.38 

Two  Peking  Ducks,  etching,  6i/g  x  7% 
G.62.13.39 

Baby  Elephants,  lithograph,  8  x  13>4 
G.62. 13.40 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Bailey,  New  Castle,  Delaware 

MASTER  I.  B.  (German,  active  1525-1530) 

Venus  (from  the  series  "The  Seven  Planets"),  copper 
engraving,  314  x  1% 

Gift  of  Mrs.  George  C.  Myrover,  Fayetteville,  in  mem- 
ory of  Dr.  Clemens  Sommer 

G.63.12.1    (Fig.  11) 

PABLO  PICASSO  (Spanish,  born  1881,  lives  in  France) 
Equestrienne  (1960),  lithograph,  20i/2  x  25 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  Greens- 
boro and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
G.62.21.3   (Fig.  31) 

ANN  CARTER  POLLARD  (American,  born  1930, 
N.  C.  artist) 

The  Afternoon:  Greek  Priest  and  Two  Cats,  woodcut, 
15  x  I9y8  (mat  opening) 

Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society.  Pur- 
chase, 1962  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition 

G.63.13.4 

Wind  and  Sea,  etching,  4%  x  6yB 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Peter  Hairston,  Advance 
G  .61.1 1.1 

ETIENNE  RET  (French,  born  1900) 
Breton  Mother,  color  aquatint,  25y2  x  9y4 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  Greens- 
boro and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
G.62.21.1 

MAGGY  TAMURA    (Japanese-Greek,  born  1940, 
N.  C.  artist) 

Composition  with  Flowers,  color  woodcut,  lSy8  x  12 
Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society.  Pur- 
chase, 1962  N.  C.  Artists'  Exhibition 
G.63.15.5 


Collection  of  Early  Book  Art 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Reby  Lewis,  Winston-Salem: 

Manuscript  Pages 
Calendar  page  (October)  from  a  Book  of  Hours 
Ca.  1430,  He  de  France 
Illumination  with  gold  on  vellum,  6y8  x  5 
G.62.9.1 

Page  from  a  Book  of  Hours 
Ca.  1450,  France 

Illumination  with  gold  on  vellum,  5  15/16  x  414 
G.62.9.2 

Page  from  a  Book  of  Hours.  Exhortation  of  Mary, 

the  archangels,  and  saints 
Ca.  1450,  France 

Illumination  with  gold  on  vellum,  7y8  x  514 
G.62.9.3 

Page  from  a  Book  of  Hours,  with  flower  border 
Ca.  1500,  France 

Illumination  with  gold  on  vellum,  7  5/16  x  5 
G.62.9.5 

Page  from  a  Book  of  Hours,  with  border  illustration 

of  a  landscape  with  a  mill 
Ca.  1490,  Flemish 

Illumination  with  gold  on  vellum,  7  5/16  x  5 
G.62.9.4  (Fig.  13) 

Pages  from  Printed  Books 

Page  from  a  Missal 

Ca.  1475,  Switzerland  or  Central  Europe 
Printed  in  black  and  red  on  parchment,  with  contem- 
porary illumination,  157/8  x  lli/g 
G.62.9.6 

Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Legenda  Aurea  [The  Golden 
Legend] 

1473,  Augsburg,  Guenther  Zainer  (printer) 
Page  from  the  legend  of  Sanctus  Secundus,  with  illus- 
tration in  double  border  lines  showing  his  martyr- 
dom 

Woodcut,  contemporary  hand  marking  of  the  text  in 

red,  11  x  7ya 
G.62.9.7 

Bible 

1483,  Niirnberg,  Anton  Koberger  (printer) 

Folio  XXIII  v.  with  illustration:  The  wife  of  Potiphar 

falsely  accuses  Joseph 
Woodcut,  15%  x  11 
G.62.9.8 

Bible.  Two  pages 

1483,  Niirnberg,  Anton  Koberger  (printer) 

Folio  CCCCI  v.  and  Folio  CCCCII  r.  without  illustra- 
tion. From  book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 

Illuminated  initials  and  markings  in  red  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  chapter,  15  x  I0y9 

G.62.9.9.-10 
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Stefan   Fridolin,   Der  Schatzbehalter    [The  Treasury 

of  the  True  Riches  of  Salvation] 
November  18,  1491,  Nurnberg,  Anton  Koberger 
(printer) 

XXth  figure,  full-page  illustration:  Jephtha  sacrifices 
his  daughter  (Judges  11:39) 

Woodcut,  with  contemporary  hand  coloring  (probably 
cut  by  Wolfgang  Hamer  after  a  design  by  Michael 
Wolgemut  (1434-1519),  10  3/32  x  67/8 

G.62.9.11 

Speculum  Passionis  [Mirror  of  the  Passion] 
1507,  Nurnberg,  Hans  Schaufelein  (1480/90-1539/40) 
(artist) 

Full-page  illustration:  The  Betrayal 

Woodcut,  9i/2  x  6i/2 

G.62.9.12 

Emperor  Maximilian  I,  Theuerdanck 

1st  edition,   1517,  Augsburg,  Leonhard   Beck  (1480- 

1542)  (artist) 
Illustration:  Tournament  on  foot 
Woodcut,  14i/8  x  9s,4 
G.62.9.13 

La  Mer  des  Hystoires  el  Chroniques  de  France  [The 
Source  of  the  Histories  and  Chronicles  of  France] 

1517,  Paris,  Galliot  du  Pre  (printer) 

Illustration:  Portrait  of  a  collector  of  books  (possibly 
of  the  author's  patron,  Francois,  King  of  France) 

Woodcut,  934  x  7ys 

G.62.9.14 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  Dedication  page  with  initial 
Q  showing  Diogenes  and  Aristippus:  "Reverendis- 
simo  in  Christo  patri  ac  Domino  D.  Cardinali 
Grimano  Veneto,  titula  sancti  Marci,  Erasmus 
Roterodamus  S.  D." 

1521,  Basel,  Johann  Froben  (printer) 

Woodcut,  55/8  x  3% 

G.62.9.15 

Orontius  Fineus,  De  Mundi  sphaera  .  .  .  [Of  the 
Sphere  of  the  World  .  .  .] 

1542,  Paris,  Simon  de  Colines  (printer) 

Title  page  to  Book  V,  with  border  containing  repre- 
sentations of  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Arithmetic, 
and  Music/ 

Woodcut,  11  xi  7% 

G.62.9.16 

Imagines  de  tnorte  (Dance  of  Death) 

2nd  edition  (1st  Latin  edition).  1542,  Lyon,  Johan- 
nes and  Franciscus  Frellonius  (printers).  Hans 
Holbein  the  Younger  (1497/8-1543)  (artist) 

Illustration:  Two  aldermen,  beggar,  and  death 

Woodcut  (cut  by  Hans  Lutzelburger),  5x3 

G.62.9.17 


Imagines  de  morte  [Dance  of  Death] 
7th  edition  (1st  Italian  edition).  1549,  Lyon,  Johannes 
Frellonius    (printer).  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger 
(1497/8-1543)  (artist) 
Illustration:  Judge  with  rich  and  poor  man  and  death 
Woodcut  (cut  by  Hans  Lutzelburger),  514  x  2% 
G.62.9.18 

Decorative  Arts 

PETER  and  ANNE  BATEMAN  (Attrib.),  (18th  Cen- 
tury) 

Pitcher  (ca.  1791),  silver,  unfinished  rim,  514  x  4 
Gift  of  ten  Henderson  Clubs:  The  Tuesday  Club,  The 
Alma  Club,  The  Students  Club,  The  Sorosis  Club, 
The  Sans  Souci  Club,  The  Contemporary  Club, 
The  Junior  Alma  Club,  The  Junior  Tuesday  Club, 
The  Henderson  Club,  The  A.A.U.W. 
G. 63 .25.1 

HAJIME  KATO  (Japanese,  born  1900) 
Vase,  stoneware,  1 1  x  5i/2 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Ingraham,  Greene,  Maine 
G.62.7.1 

AMERICAN  (Eastern  North  Carolina),  early  19th 
Century 

Corner  Cupboard  (ca.  1820),  longleaf  pine,  921/fc  x  50, 
d:  19 

Bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Inez  Benthall,  Hertford  County 
G. 62. 17.1    (Fig.  22) 

AMERICAN,  mid-19th  Century 

Painted  Ceiling  and  Woodwork  from  a  house  on  Reedy 
Creek  Road,  Cary,  N.  C,  wood,  15  ft.  3  in.  x  14  ft. 
10  in. 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Williams,  Raleigh 
G.63.24.1 

AMERICAN  (North  Carolina),  early  20th  Century 
Jugtown  Pottery   (36  pieces) 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Marcus  Crocker,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 

memory  of  Jacques  and  Juliana  Royster  Busbee 
G.63.5.1-.36 

CHINESE,  17th  or  18th  Century 

Jardiniere ,    K'ang-hsi    period    (1662-1722    or  Ch'ien- 

lung  period  (1736-1795),  porcelain,  IO14  x  24 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warden  McKee  Wilson,  Asheville 
G.62.4.1 

DUTCH  (Rotterdam),  18th  Century 
Marquetry  Cabinet,  92y4  x  87,  d:  19i/2 
Gift  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Maconochie,  Washington,  D.  C. 
G.61.12.1   (Fig.  25) 

FRENCH  (Pyrenees),  late  17th  Century 

Armoire,  walnut,  78  x  60,  d:  26 

Gift  of  Mrs  H.  A.  Maconochie,  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.62.19.1 

FRENCH,  ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN,  19th  Century 

Thirty-three  clocks  and  watches 

Gift  of  Ernest  V.  Horvath,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.61.11.1-.33 
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PURCHASES  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 
Paintings 

ALEXANDRE  GABRIEL  DECAMPS    (French,  1803- 
1860) 

Sunset  over  a  Baroque  City,  watercolor,  4i/g  x  5% 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 

G.62.1.3 

JACOB  MARLING  (American,  1774-1833,  N.  C.  artist, 

worked  in  Raleigh  1813-1833) 
Portrait  of  a  Boy,  oil  on  canvas,  mounted  on  panel, 

26  x  22 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
62.1.3 

PIETER   CORNELISZ   VAN   RIJCK    (Dutch,  1568- 
1628  [?]) 

Still  Life  with  Two  Figures,  canvas,  49y4  x  58i/2 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
62.1.6  (Fig.  14) 

JOHN  RUSKIN    (English,  1819-1900) 
Limestone  Cleavages,  Talloires,  watercolor  and  pen- 
cil, 5  x  ly2 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
62.1.5   (Fig.  23) 

GERMAN  or  FLEMISH,  16th  Century 

The  Fall  of  Man,  (ca.  1530  after  Durer's  engraving  of 

1504),  panel,  9i/2  x  7% 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
61.1.7 


Sculpture 

FLEMISH   (Antwerp)  ca.  1530 

Two  groups  from  a  crucifixion  altar  piece: 

The  Fainting  Mary,  Supported   by   St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  Mary  Magdalene,  oak,  16  x  13i/2 

61.1.4  (Fig.  10) 

The  Centurion  Recognizing  Christ  and  Two  Mocking 
Soldiers,  oak,  17  x  14 

61.1.5  (Fig.  12) 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 

FRENCH  (Auvergne),  second  half  of  the  12th  Century 
Madonna  and  Child,  wood,  29i/2  x  13i/2,  d:  13  1/2 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
62.1.7  (Fig.  1) 

FRENCH  (He  de  France),  late  14th  Century 
Saint  James  the  Great  as  a  Pilgrim  (1390-1400),  lime- 
stone, 26 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
61.1.2   (Fig.  8) 

FRENCH,  18th  Century 

Winter  (ca.  1780),  terra  cotta,  105/8  x  3i/2 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 

62.1.2 
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Drawings 

JEAN  JACQUES  DE  BOISSIEU  (French,  1736-1810) 
Half-Length  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  red  chalk,  9$/4 
x  714 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
61.1.6  (Fig.  19) 

Prints 

THEODORE  DE  BRY  (Dutch  1528-1598,  lived  in 
Germany) 

Two  pages  from  a  book  about  the  New  World: 

Von  der  ankunfft  der  Engellender  in  Virginia  [Of 
the    Arrival    of    the    Englishmen    in  Virginia] 
(1587?),  engraving,  12  34  x  914 
62.1.4a 

Auff  wasserley  weise  sie  bey  ihnen  die  Weidlinge 
zurichten  [In  What  Way  They  Prepare  Their 
Canoes]   (1587?),  engraving,  12%  x  914 

62.1.4b 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 

Collection  of  Early  Book  Art 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund: 

Pages  from  Printed  Books 

Das  Heldenbuch,  oder  Wolfdietrich  [The  Book  of 
Heroes,  or  Wolfdietrich] 

Ca.  1483,  Strasbourg,  Johann  Pruess  (printer) 

Page  with  illustration:  "Hie  empfacht  der  von  Bern 
den  jungen  Dietlieb  von  stir."  [The  Prince  of 
Verona  receives  the  young  Dietlib  von  Stir] 

Woodcut,  hand-colored,  8i/2  x  7i/g 

62.1.1  (a) 

Ulrich  von  Reichenthal,  Das  Concilium  geschehen  zu 
Konstanz  [The  Council  held  at  Constance] 

September  2,  1483,  Augsburg,  Anton  Sorg  (printer) 

Full-page  illustration:  "Der  aller  durch  liichtigest 
kiinig  Sigmund,  Romischer  kilnig  zu  Vnger,  Be- 
hem,  Dalmacia,  Romischreich,  Croaca,  herr  zu 
Liiczelburg,  keysertum"  [The  Most  Serene  High- 
ness King  Sigmund,  Roman  King  of  Hungary,  Bo- 
hemia, Dalmatia,  Roman  Empire,  Croatia,  Lord 
of  Luxembourg,  Emperor] 

Woodcut,  with  contemporary  hand  coloring,  9b/s  x  7% 

62.1.1  (b) 

Bidpai,  Buch  der  Weisheit  [Book  of  Wisdom] 

1483,  Ulm,  Leonhard  Holle  (printer) 

Full-page  illustration:  King's  son,  nobleman,  merchant's 
son,  and  wanderer  who,  having  earned  two  silver 
coins  by  carrying  wood  to  the  city,  returns  with 
bread  and  drink  to  his  companions 

Woodcut,  with  contemporary  hand  coloring,  10  x 

62.1.1  (c) 


Ludolphus  de  Saxonia,  Vita  Jesu  Christi  [The  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ] 

November  3,  1487,  Antwerp,  Claes  Leeuw  (printer) 
Page  with  illustration  of  the  Annunciation 
Woodcut,  with  contemporary  hand  coloring,  9i/2  x  6% 
62.1.1  (d) 

De  Biblie  \The  Bible] 

1494,  Liibeck,  Steffan  Arndes   (printer).  Bernt  Notke 

(ca.  1440-1509)  (artist) 
Page  with  illustration:  The  numbering  of  the  children 

of  Israel 

Woodcut,  with  contemporary  hand  coloring,  14  x  9y8 
62.1.1  (e) 

Sebastian  Brant,  Stultifera  navis  [Ship  of  Fools] 
March    1497,    Basel,   Johann    Bergmann    von  Olpe 
(printer) 

Full-page  illustration:  "Navis  socialis  mechanicorum." 
Woodcut,  with  contemporary  hand  coloring,  8i/g  x  5% 
62.1.1  (f) 

Sebastian    Brant,    Stultifera    navis    [Ship    of  Fools] 
June  1497,  Strasbourg,  Johann  Reinhard  Gruninger 
(printer) 

Page  with  illustration:  "Latina  navis  seu  barca  socialis." 
Woodcut,  77/8  x  5s/8 
62.1.1  (g) 

Bonaventura,  Die  Legend  des  Heyligen  Vaters  Fran- 
cisci  [The  Legend  of  Saint  Francis] 

1512,  Niirnberg,  Hieronymous  Holzel  (printer) 

Illustration  in  the  chapter  "Die  Wunderzaichen"  [The 
Miraculous  Signs]  The  power  of  speech  is  re- 
turned to  a  boy. 

Woodcut,  7x5 

62.1.1  (h) 

Biblia  dudesch  dat  ander  deell  [  (Low)  German  Bible, 

The  Other  Part] 
1520,  Halberstadt,  L.  Trutebul  (printer) 
Title  page  with  decorative  border  containing  putti 
Border  by  the  Master  CG,  1520 
Woodcut,  1314  x  10 
62.1.1  (i) 
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Martin  Luther,  Von  menschen  lere  czu  meyden  [On 

Shunning  Man's  Teachings] 
1522,  Wittenberg,  Johann  Grilnenberg  (printer) 
Title  page  with  decorative  border  illustrating  fables 

in  the  text 

Woodcut  heightened  by  hand  with  red  ink,  7i/4  x  5i/2 
62.1.1  (j) 

Cesare  Vecellio,  Degli  habiti  [Of  Costumes] 

1590,  Venice,  Damian  Zenaro  (printer) 

Full-page    illustration:    "Ambasciatori,    et  Consoli" 

[  (The  costume  of)  ambassadors  and  consuls] 
Woodcut,  with  contemporary  hand  coloring,  614  x  4 
62.1.1  (k) 


Decorative  Arts 

GERMAN  (Niirnberg),  16th  Century 
Alms  Bowl,  brass  with  punched  and  embossed  decora- 
tions, diameter:  14i/2 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
61.1.3 
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LENDERS  TO  THE  MUSEUM-INDIVIDUALS 
JULY  1,  1961-JUNE  30,  1963 

(Note:  Not  listed  are  those  artists  whose  works  were 
selected  for  the  1962  and  1963  North  Carolina 
Artists'  Exhibitions.) 

Josef  Albers,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Donald  Alexander,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Russell  W.  Arnold,  Wilson 

The  Right  Reverend  Richard  H.  Baker,  Raleigh 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Barnes,  Talara,  Peru 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Black,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Breyer,  Jr.,  Haverford,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Miss  Bettye  Broyles,  Chapel  Hill 

James  Bumgardner,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cantor,  Carmel,  Indiana 

Miss  Eunice  Chambers,  Hartsville,  South  Carolina 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Cheshire,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Colin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lucy  Cherry  Crisp,  Florence,  South  Carolina 

Harry  L.  Dalton,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Hamilton  D.  Darby,  Newburgh,  New  York 

F.  D.  Edwards,  Wilmington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Enke,  Durham 

Miss  Maud  Gatewood,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Julian  Glass,  Winchester,  Virginia 

Roy  Gussow,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Hall,  Lumberton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Dunham  Higgins,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Robert  A.  Howard,  Chapel  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Huber,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 
W.  H.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
Mrs.  Mackey  Jeffries,  Raleigh 
D.  Grant  Joslin,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  Haverford,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Mrs.  Charles  Kistler,  Fayetteville 

Mrs.  Ibram  Lassaw,  Durham 

Mrs.  M.  Victor  Leventritt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Levy,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

James  E.  Lewis,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

George  London,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lunsford  Long,  Warrenton 

Miss  Susan  C.  Lovering,  Wilmington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Luce,  New  York 

William  Mangum,  Winston-Salem 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neuberger,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Don  Page,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hobson  Pittman,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Silvia  Pizitz,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Poisson  Family,  Wilmington 

Miss  Ann  Carter  Pollard,  Winston-Salem 


L.  V.  Randall,  Montreal,  Canada 

Herman  Schwartz,  Monchengladbach-Hardt,  Germany 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  Scull,  Villanova,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  J.  Sharpe,  London,  England 
Charles  W.  Stanford,  Raleigh 
William  H.  Swan,  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Tonner,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Mrs.  William  L.  Van  Alen,  Edgemont,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mav  Walter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  Earle  Weeks,  Tarboro 

Mrs.  C.  Newbold  Welsh,  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania 

William  Henry  Welsh,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Colonel  Van  Russell  White,  Mebane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Williams,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

LENDERS  TO  THE  MUSEUM-INSTITUTIONS 
JULY  1,  1961-JUNE  30,  1963 

Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Collection,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia 

Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Massachusetts 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Oberlin  College,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio 

Allen  R.  Hite  Art  Institute,  University  of  Louisville, 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  North  Carolina  Chap- 
ter, Raleigh 
Artext  Prints,  Inc.,  Westport,  Connecticut 
Atlanta  Art  Association,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky 
Berry  Hill  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bluff  Church,  Wade,  North  Carolina 
Die  Bottcherstrasse,  Bremen,  Germany 
Brooklyn  Museum,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Carnegie  Institute,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
Carolina  Art  Association,  Gibbes  Art  Gallery,  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 
National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in 

the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Wilmington 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Davison  Art  Center,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 

Connecticut 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Dillon  Supply  Company,  Raleigh 

Paul  Drey  Gallery,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Duke  University,  Department  of  Psychology,  Durham 

Florence  Museum  of  Art,  Florence,  South  Carolina 

French  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Germanisches  National-Museum,  N'urnberg,  Germany 

Hall  of  History,  Raleigh 

Hollins  College,  Roanoke,  Virginia 

John  and  Mable  Ringling  Museum  of  Art,  Sarasota, 
Florida 

M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Manchester  City  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  England 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Milch  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mills  College  Art  Gallery,  Oakland,  California 
Moravian  Historical  Society,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania 
Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York 
Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris,  France 

Museum  der  Stadt  Aschaffenburg,  Aschaffenburg,  Ger- 
many 

Museum  fur  Kunst  und  Gewerbe,  Hamburg,  Germany 
Museum   of  Art,  Rhode  Island   School   of  Design, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Museum  of  Early  Southern  Decorative  Arts,  Winston- 
Salem 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  England 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Boston, 

Massachusetts 
New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Niedersachsische  Landesgalerie,  Hannover,  Germany 
Norfolk  Museum,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Norton  Gallery  and  School  of  Art,  Palm  Beach  Art 

Institute,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
The  Old  Print  Shop,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Old  Salem,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 
Olsen  Foundation,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Department  of  Art, 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Phillips  Gallery,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Portland  Art  Museum,  Portland,  Oregon 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island 

Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands 
Sidney  Janis  Gallery,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  Savannah,  Georgia 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Tryon  Palace  Commission,  New  Bern 
University  of  Kansas  Museum  of  Art,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
University  of  Michigan  Museum  of  Art,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology, Chapel  Hill 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill 
University  Gallery,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  England 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Virginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 
William  Hayes  Ackland  Memorial  Art  Center,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Wiirttembergisches  Landesmuseum,  Stuttgart,  Germany 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

LOANS  FROM  THE  MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS 
JULY  1,  1961-JUNE  30,  1963 

MONTGOMERY  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama' 

"Fall  Fiesta  Benefit  Exhibition,"  October  27— Novem- 
ber 7,  1961 

G. 60. 11.1  Thomas  Gainsborough,  Portrait  of  Clement 
Tudway,  Esquire,  Gift  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Emerson 
Boscowitz,  New  York,  N.  Y.  in  memory  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Franklin  Terry 

DALLAS  MUSEUM  FOR  CONTEMPORARY  ARTS, 

Dallas,  Texas 

"The  Art  that  Broke  the  Looking  Glass,"  November  14 

-December  31,  1961 
52.9.175    Luis  Melendez,  Still  Life  with  Bread,  Jug  and 

Napkin 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Governor's  Man- 
sion, Raleigh 

Special  Exhibition,  November  22,  1961  — 

G. 55. 11.1  John  Hoppner,  Lady  Louisa  Manners,  Gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Linsky,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

52.9.200    Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  The  Deer  Hunt 

G.59.18.1  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  gift 
of  Van  Diemen— Lilienfeld  Galleries,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  Dalzell  Hatfield  Galleries,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  memory  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 

PHOENIX  ART  MUSEUM,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
"English  Landscape  Painters,"  December,  1961— Jan- 
uary, 1962 

GL.57.4.1  John  Constable,  The  Old  Mill  at  Suffolk, 
Gift  of  Ernest  V.  Horvath,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Kress  Gift  to  the  Nation,"  December  9,  1961— Feb- 
ruary 1,  1962 

Kress  GL.60.17.7  Giotto  and  Assistants,  The  Peruzzi 
A  Itarpiece 

Kress  GL.60. 17.26  Botticelli,  The  Adoration  of  the 
Child 

Kress  GL.60.17.29  Neroccio  de'  Landi,  The  Visit  of 

Cleopatra  to  Antony 
Kress  GL.60.17.30  Neroccio  de'  Landi,  The  Battle  of 

Actium 

Kress  GL.60. 17. 39  Francia,  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Two  Angels 

Kress  GL.60. 17.52  Massimo  Stanzione,  The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin 

Kress  GL.60. 17. 57  Alessandro  Magnasco,  Bay  with 
Shipwreck 

Kress  GL.60. 17.61  French  School,  late  15th  Century, 
The  Annunciation  with  Saints  and  Donors 

Kress  GL.60. 17. 68  Rembrandt,  Young  Man  with  a 
Sword 

Gifts  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Board  of  Higher 

Education,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  December  4,  1961— July  18,  1963 
Aaron  Bohrod,  Mississippi  Landscape 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  The  Capitol, 
Raleigh 

Special  Exhibition,  May,  1961 — 

David  Johnson,  Portrait  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  The  Capitol, 
Raleigh 

Special  Exhibition,  December  20,  1961— January  16,  1963 
G.59.31.1    English,  16th  Century,  Portrait  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Gift  of  Julius  B.  Weitzner,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

WILMINGTON  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  Dela- 
ware Art  Center,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

"American  Painting:  1857-1869,"  January  12— Feb- 
ruary 18,  1962 

52.9.1    Ralph  Blakelock,  Sunrise 

HIRSCHL  AND  ADLER  GALLERIES,  INC.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

"Maurice  Sterne  Retrospective  Exhibition,"  February  2- 
24,  1962 

52.9.28    Maurice  Sterne,  Dance  of  the  Elements 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  The  Capitol, 
Raleigh 

Special  Exhibition,  March  19,  1962- 
52.9.13    John  A.  Elder,  Jefferson  Davis 


SEATTLE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  Seattle,  Washington 
"Masterpieces  of  Art,"  April  21— September  4,  1962 

G.  55.12.1    Guido   Reni,   The    Virgin   Mary    and  the 

Christ  Child,  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee 
Humber,  Greenville,  in  memory  of  their  daughter, 
Eileen  Genevieve 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  LIBRARY,  Fayetteville 
Special  Exhibition,  May,  1962 

Nineteen  items  from  North  Carolina  Artists'  Exhibi- 
tions, 1952-1961 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Offices  of  Associate 

Justice,  Supreme  Court,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  July  11,  1962— 

Birge  Harrison,  Evening  on  the  Seine  (Phifer  Collec- 
tion) 

H.  Robinson,  Landscape  with  Brook  (Phifer  Collec- 
tion) 

ST.  JOHN'S  ART  GALLERY,  INC.,  Wilmington 
Special  Exhibition,  July— August,  1962 
Nineteen  items  from  North  Carolina  Artists'  Exhibi- 
tions, 1952-1961 

GEORGE  THOMAS  HUNTER  GALLERY  OF  ART, 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
"British  Painting  of  the  18th  and   19th  Centuries," 

September  8-30,  1962 
52.9.71    Thomas  Gainsborough,  Landscape  with  Three 

Donkeys 

DAYTON  ART  INSTITUTE,  Dayton,  Ohio  and 
WADSWORTH  ATHENEUM,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut 

"The  Genoese  Masters,  Cambiaso  to  Magnasco,  1550- 
1750,"  October,  1962-May,  1963 

Kress  GL.60. 17. 57  Alessandro  Magnasco,  Bay  with 
Shipwreck,  Gift  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Founda- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y. 

CORCORAN  GALLERY  OF  ART,  Washington,  D.  C; 
DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, and  DALLAS  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS, 
Dallas,  Texas 

"The  Work  of  William  Ranney,"  October  4,  1962- 

March  11,  1963 
52.9.25    William  Ranney,  First  News  of  the  Battle  of 

Lexington 

CUMMER  GALLERY  OF  ART,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
"500  Years  of  Flowers  and  Gardens,"  October  16— 

November  25,  1962 
G.57.10.1  Constantin  Netscher,  Rachel  Ruysch  in  Her 

Studio,  Gift  of  Armand  and  Victor  Hammer,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
52.9.57    Rachel  Ruysch,  A  Vase  of  Flowers 

WALTERS  ART  GALLERY,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
"The  International  Style,  European  Art  around  1400," 

October  22— December  2,  1962 
Kress    GL.60.17.21    Lombard    School,    15th  Century, 

Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints  and  Donor,  Gift 

of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
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WASHINGTON  GALLERY  OF  MODERN  ART, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
"Inaugural    Exhibition— Franz    Kline,"    October  30, 

1962-May  20,  1963 
GL.58.8.8  Franz  Kline,  Orange  Outline,  Gift  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Levin,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

ISAAC  DELGADO  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  New  Orleans, 
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Benedetto  Briosco  (Italian,  £1.  1483 
Sculptured  Relief   (with  Mythological  Sub 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 


THE  MOURNING  FOR  THE  BELOVED 

A  Renaissance  Marble  Relief  in  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 


By  Ernst  Moritz  Manasse 

Professor  of  German,  Latin  and  Philosophy, 
North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

One  of  the  last  acquisitions  for  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  R.  Valentiner,  its  first  director, 
was  an  Italian  marble  relief  which  is  ob- 
viously the  work  of  an  Italian  Renaissance 
sculptor  (Fig.  1).  After  Valentiner's  death 
there  was  found  among  his  papers  a  short 
notice  on  this  relief  which,  together  with 
a  small  illustration,  was  published  in  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin, 
Vol.  II,  No.  1,  which  was  issued  as  a  sculp- 
ture supplement  to  the  permanent  cata- 
logue in  the  summer  of  1958.1 

Valentiner  attributes  the  relief  to  the 
Lombard  sculptor  Benedetto  Briosco,  who 
is  best  known  as  one  of  the  principal  mas- 
ters of  the  facade  of  the  Certosa  di  Pavia. 
Valentiner  describes  the  relief  in  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  as  follows: 

It  obviously  represents  a  classical  allegory  with 


optimistic  import,  perhaps  Apollo  on  one  end  and 
Venus  as  Fertility  on  the  other  end;  Apollo  ac- 
companied by  the  cupids  with  torches,  one  of  the 
torches  held  by  a  three-headed  dog  (Cerberus?); 
Venus  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  swans,  one 
of  which  has  fallen  and  is  studied  with  interest  by 
an  owl. 

As  he  goes  on,  Valentiner  states  that  what 
the  relief  represents  "is  not  so  important  as 
the  remarkable  execution  of  the  lively  fig- 
ures which  are  placed  on  a  widely  spread 
background  in  a  fine  staccato  rhythm."  In 
the  following,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
do  that  which  Valentiner  thought  to  be 
"not  so  important,"  that  is,  to  find  out 
something  more  definite  about  the  meaning 
of  the  "allegory."  The  writer  holds  that 
contrary  to  Valentiner's  assertion,  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning,  if  successful, 
will  contribute  greatly  to  the  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  work.  It  scarcely  needs  to 
be  expressed  that  the  deviation  from  Val- 
entiner's judgment  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  writer's  profound  admiration  for  Valen- 
tiner nor  the  writer's  recognition  of  lasting 
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indebtedness  to  Valentiner's  work  and  per- 
sonality. 

A  few  observations  may  be  added  to 
Valentiner's  description  of  the  relief.  All 
figures  are  placed  before  a  neutral  ground 
which  lies  from  one  to  one-and-one-half 
inches  behind  a  rectangular  frame.  The 
rims  leading  from  the  frame  to  the  relief 
ground  show  a  plain  slant,  and  the  scene 
therefore  appears  as  if  on  a  stage.  Only  the 
top  rim  shows  a  classical  cyma  recta  mold- 
ing. The  lower  rim,  which  represents  the 
soil,  is  uneven.  In  the  lower  right  half  of 
the  relief  a  lyre  and  a  comb  are  lying.  They 
are  excuted  in  very  flat  relief  and  can  be 
discerned  only  if  one  does  not  stand  lower 
than  the  frame.  Along  the  upper  molding 
festoons  are  hung,  fastened  by  broad  rib- 
bons to  or  behind  rosettes,  which  divide 
the  stage  into  four  sections.  As  Valentiner 
observed,  the  figures  are  raised  to  a  higher 
relief  than  the  tree  and  the  festoons. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  decide  whether  the 
various  figures  in  the  relief  participate  in 
the  same  event.  But  formally  at  least  the 
scene  is  divided  into  several  groups  which 
correspond  to  the  four  sections  of  the  fes- 
toons. Accordingly,  an  attempt  can  be  made 
to  "read"  the  story  —  or  the  stories  —  by 
analyzing  the  groups,  starting  from  the  left. 
The  first  group  is  formed  by  the  sitting 
youth  and  the  winged  putto,  who  ap- 
proaches him  with  a  torch  (Fig.  2).  The 
youth  is  clad  with  a  simple  sleeveless  chiton 
which  is  held  together  over  his  left  shoulder 
but  which,  leaves  his  right  shoulder  free. 
There  seems  to  be  a  certain  contrast  be- 
tween his  simple  dress  and  his  rich,  curly 
hair.  As  he  sits  on  a  stump,  the  inclination 
of  his  head,  the  downcast  expression  on  his 
face,  and  his  languidly  stretched-out  limbs 
seem  to  express  grief.  The  putto  who  ap- 


Fig.  2 

Detail  of  Figure  1 


proaches  does  not  look  at  him  and  with  his 
torch  burns  a  hole  in  the  festoon  that  hangs 
over  them.  The  right  side  of  the  festoon 
falls,  while  the  left  side  is  held  up  by  the 
hand  of  the  youth.  His  right  hand  holds 
what  looks  to  be  a  snake.2  With  his  left  foot 
he  pushes  away  a  pitcher  which  lies  over- 
turned on  the  ground. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  scene?  The 
classical  character  of  the  relief  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  putto  is,  as  Valentiner  sug- 
gested, a  Cupid  or  maybe  some  related 
being  such  as  Hymenaeus  who,  according 
to  the  ancient  poets  and  artists,  also  bran- 
dishes a  torch.3  If  here  he  burns  the  festoon 
—  the  sign  of  joyful  feasting  —  and  if  this 
action  is  accompanied  by  the  mournful 
gestures  of  a  young  man,  one  is  led  to  as- 
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sume  that  a  lover  or  a  young  husband  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  beloved  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  union  was  to  be  cele- 
brated. 

This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the 
following  scene.  A  second  putto,  who  looks 
like  a  twin  of  the  Cupid-Hymenaeus,  has- 
tens toward  the  tree,  which  marks  the 
central  axis  of  the  relief.  From  the  tree  a 
bow  and  quiver  hang  almost  symmetrically. 
This  second  putto  is  attacked  by  a  three- 
headed  dog.  No  doubt  he  is,  as  Valentiner 
suggested,  Cerberus.  In  his  left  hand  the 
putto  holds  something  which  looks  exactly 
like  the  lower  part  of  the  torch  of  the  first 
putto.  But  the  upper  part  seems  to  be 
broken  off  and,  indeed,  is  held  in  the 
mouth  of  the  middle  of  the  three  Cerberus 
heads.  Does  this  not  suggest  that  we  are 
again  confronted  with  the  picture  of  tragic 
love  which  is  destroyed  by  the  forces  of 
the  Lower  World?  The  torch  with  which 
Cupid  (or  Hymenaeus)  would  kindle  the 
flame  of  love  (or  lead  the  wedding  pro- 
cession) has  been  torn  away  from  his  hands 
by  the  monstrous  guardian  of  Hades.  The 
bow  and  the  quiver  which  hang  on  the  tree 
also  may  belong  to  Cupid,  who  often  ex- 
changes his  weapons.  As  on  the  left  side, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  relief  there  is  also  a 
caesura  which  divides  the  picture  into  two 
parts.  Yet  the  two  parts  on  the  right  side 
are  more  closely  connected,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  straps  which  fasten  the  birds  to  the 
chariot.  Valentiner  believed  that  the  birds 
are  swans,  and  I  believe  he  was  risiht, 
though  the  execution  is  not  quite  success- 
ful.4 In  any  case,  Valentiner  was  certainly 
right  when  he  explained  that  this  is  the 
chariot  of  Venus.  Still  I  cannot  follow  his 
suggestion  that  Venus  here  symbolizes  fer- 
tility. Her  gestures,  as  well  as  her  expres- 


sion, seem  to  me  to  suggest  mourning  and 
grief  rather  than  joy  and  blessing.  Here  as 
on  the  left  side,  everything  points  down- 
ward: the  flowers  fall  from  the  bowl  and 
the  bowl  itself  seems  to  fall  from  her  hand. 
This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  fate 
of  Venus'  chariot.  It  still  stands  on  the 
ground,  even  though  one  of  the  birds  at- 
tached to  it  flies  up  crying  and  the  stretched 
straps  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  trying  to 
lift  it.  Alas,  his  attempt  is  in  vain,  as  his 
companion  lies  with  his  back  on  the  earth, 
his  head  pressed  down  by  the  foot  of  the 
owl,  who  stands  menacing  with  raised 
wings.  True,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  owl  has  attacked  the  bird  on  the  ground 
and  has  brought  him  down  or  whether  he 
approaches  him  after  he  had  fallen  for  an- 
other cause.  Still  there  can  be  hardly  any 
doubt  that  Venus'  ride  has  been  stopped 
by  a  misfortune  and  that  the  bird  of  night 
—  in  classical  poetry  so  often  the  herald  of 
bad  luck  —  symbolizes  some  gruesome  event 
by  which  the  purpose  of  Venus  has  been 
interrupted. 

Both  sides  of  the  relief,  thus,  refer  to  un- 
happy love  and  death.  The  "optimistic 
import"  which  Valentiner  ascribed  to  the 
relief  is  not  confirmed  by  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  what  is  represented.  This,  I  believe, 
can  be  stated  with  much  assurance.  But  can 
these  scenes  be  related  to  any  particular 
myth  or  group  of  myths?  I  believe  that  this 
question  can  be  answered  affirmatively. 
Still  the  following  part  of  the  interpreta- 
tion will  be  more  hypothetical  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  certain  difficulties  will 
remain  unsolved. 

Let  us  this  time  start  with  the  right  side 
of  the  relief.  Venus  is  stopped  on  her  jour- 
ney, and  she  sits  in  a  mournful  attitude 
and  drops  flowers  to  the  ground.  In  ancient 
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mythology  Venus'  most  famous  lament  oc- 
curred when  she  had  lost  Adonis.  Ovid 
narrates  the  tragic  story  of  the  love  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Metamorphoses.  He  twice  men- 
tions her  ride  with  the  swans  on  the  day  of 
Adonis'  death  (Me tarn.,  X,  708  and  718) . 
He  tells  us  that  in  mid-air  Venus  hears 
the  groans  of  her  dying  lover,  whereupon 
she  changes  her  course  in  order  to  rush  to 
his  side.  When  she  sees  his  corpse  lying  on 
the  ground,  she  jumps  out  of  the  chariot, 
tears  her  garment  to  pieces  and  dishevels 
her  hair.  In  the  end  she  seeks  comfort  in 
arranging  an  annual  festival  to  commemo- 
rate her  lament  and  to  renew  the  image  of 
Adonis'  death  (cf.  repetitaque  mortis  ima- 
go [Metam.,  X,  726]).  Still  this  is  not  the 
only  monument  to  Adonis.  Venus  sprinkles 
with  nectar  his  blood  that  is  spilled  on  the 
ground  and  thereby  creates  a  new  kind  of 
flower,  the  quickly  blossoming  and  quickly 
withering  anemones.5 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  artist  of  the 
relief  in  the  museum  in  Raleigh  has  chosen 
to  illustrate  Venus'  grief  for  Adonis  as 
told  by  Ovid  in  a  free  symbolical  manner. 
Venus'  ride  is  over,  her  wagon  stands  on 
the  ground,  but  she  has  not  left  it.  We  do 
not  see  Adonis  killed  by  the  boar  but  in- 
stead we  see  one  of  Venus'  birds  as  it  lies 
before  the  Stygian  owl  (cf.  funereus  bubo, 
[Metam.,  X,  453]).  The  goddess  who,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  tore  her  garment  is  shown 
naked.  Her  hair  is  not  really  disheveled 
but  is  blown  by  the  wind,  her  comb  having 
fallen  to  the  ground.  As  the  artist  cannot 
show  the  transformation  of  Adonis'  blood 
when  it  is  touched  by  the  nectar,  he  made 
Venus  mournfully  drop  the  bowl,  from 
which  the  flowers  fall  toward  the  ground. 

The  inventiveness  of  the  artist  appears 


to  be  greatest  in  the  combat  scene  of  the 
owl  and  the  fallen  bird.  In  a  famous  scene 
of  Apuleius'  Golden  Ass,  which  is  among 
those  that  Raphael  illustrated  in  the  fres- 
coes of  the  Villa  Farnesina,  Venus'  wagon 
is  drawn  by  white  doves  and  is  followed  by 
sparrows  and  a  chorus  of  singing  birds. 
They  are  not  afraid,  so  we  are  told,  of 
eagles  and  hawks:  the  presence  of  the  god- 
dess, we  are  given  to  understand,  protects 
them  (Apuleius,  Metam.,  VI,  6)  .  On  our 
relief  the  protective  power  of  Venus  seems 
to  have  failed:  one  of  the  birds  that  is  to 
be  led  by  her  has  become  the  victim  of  an 
attack  on  the  day  she  was  deprived  of  her 
lover.6 

Cause  or  witness  of  the  misfortune  is  the 
"doleful  owl"  (funereus  bubo).  According 
to  Ovid,  the  owl  is  fatefully  related  to  the 
Adonis  story.  Adonis'  mother,  Myrrha,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  own  father  and  had 
conceived  his  child,  although  he  was  un- 
aware, in  the  darkness  of  night,  that  it  was 
Myrrha  with  whom  he  was  united.  When 
he  found  out  who  she  was,  he  wished  to 
punish  her  with  his  sword,  but  she  fled 
and,  upon  her  prayer,  was  changed  into  a 
tree.  After  this  metamorphosis,  she  gave 
birth  to  Adonis,  assisted  by  Lucina  and  the 
Najads.  All  this  is  told  by  Ovid,  who  also 
told  that  Myrrha  was  warned  several  times 
when  she  approached  the  chamber  of  her 
father.  Three  times  she  stumbled  and 
three  times  "the  doleful  owl"  warned  her 
with  "a  lethal  song."  (Metam.,  X,  452  f.)  .7 
The  owl,  thus,  is  connected  with  the  story 
of  Adonis  from  the  beginning,  and  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  the  artist  who  symbo- 
lized Adonis'  death  by  the  triumph  of  the 
owl  over  the  swan  at  the  same  time  pointed 
to  the  omen  that  was  given  to  his  mother 
before  she  conceived  him. 
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Ovid  tells  us  that  when  Myrrha's  un- 
natural passion  became  apparent,  Cupid 
asserted  that  she  had  not  been  hit  by  his 
weapons.  Such  a  passion  must  have  been 
kindled  by  an  infernal  firebrand  or  by  the 
vipers  of  a  Fury.  Does  not  the  ostenta- 
tious display  of  the  suspended  bow  and 
quiver  in  the  center  of  the  relief  illustrate 
the  thought  of  these  lines?  Moreover,  could 
not  Cupid's  loss  of  his  torch  to  Cerberus 
likewise  serve  to  suggest  his  innocence? 8 
But  is  the  left  side  of  the  relief  also  meant 
to  illustrate  the  Adonis  legend?  If  so,  was 
the  conclusion  drawn  too  swiftly  that  the 
cause  of  Venus'  mourning,  Adonis,  was 
only  symbolically  suggested?  In  other 
words:  is  the  sitting  youth  on  the  left 
Adonis? 

Let  us  assume  this  proposition  tenta- 
tively and  see  how  it  works.  It  was  earlier 
suggested  that  the  putto  with  the  torch 
represents  Cupid  as  Hymenaeus  and  that 
the  burning  of  the  festoon  symbolizes  the 
abrupt  end  of  the  wedding.  In  the  Hellen- 
istic "Lament  for  Adonis"  by  the  bucolic 
poet  Bion  it  is  said  that  when  Adonis  died, 
"Hymenaeus  beat  his  torch  quite  out  on 
the  doorpost,  scattered  the  wedding  gar- 
land, and  sang  no  more  his  own  song 
'Hymen,  Hymen'  but  cried  'Alack  alack,' 
and  'Adonis'  now,  not  'Hymenaeus.'  " 
(Translation  by  A.  S.  F.  Gow)  .9  Here  we 
have  a  direct  connection  of  Hymenaeus 
with  the  Adonis  legend,  and  what  is  told 
about  his  actions  is  not  very  different  from 
the  burning  of  the  festoon  with  the  torch. 
We  do  not  know,  of  course,  wnether  the 
sculptor  (or  his  patron  who  commissioned 
the  work)  knew  Bion's  poem,  which  was 
much  less  popular  than  the  Metamor- 
phoses. Still  there  appeared  a  printed  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  bucolic  poets  as  early 


as  1495  (together  with  a  translation)  and 
that  means,  probably,  prior  to  the  making 
of  the  relief.  But  even  though  Bion's  verse 
may  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  thai 
the  left  side  of  the  relief,  also,  refers  to 
the  Adonis  legend,  there  remains  a  major 
difficulty,  that  is,  the  bearing  of  the  pre- 
sumed Adonis.  No  doubt,  the  comeliness 
of  his  appearance  excellently  befits  the 
youthful  lover  of  Venus.  But  how  should 
the  condition  in  which  he  is  shown  be  ex- 
plained? According  to  Ovid,  Adonis  died 
when  he  was  pierced  by  the  tusks  of  the 
boar.  The  situation  that  is  suggested  by 
Bion's  "Lament"  and  similarly  in  a  poem 
of  Theocritus  (XV,  84  f.)  implies  that  as 
he  was  dying  he  was  laid  on  a  couch  and 
that  he  expired  in  Venus'  arms.  Evidently 
neither  of  these  descriptions  agrees  with 
the  representation  of  the  relief.  For  if  the 
youth  on  the  relief  were  Adonis,  he  would 
be  sitting  alone,  desperate  because  he  has 
to  die  and  because  his  love  is  destroyed 
by  the  approach  of  death. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  suggested  that  the 
sculptor  was  not  only  inspired  by  the  an- 
cient poets  but  also  by  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  Adonis  legend.  It  could  seem 
pertinent,  in  this  respect,  that  on  Roman 
sarcophagi  as  well  as  on  Pompeian  wall 
paintings  the  dying  Adonis  is  usually  shown 
in  a  sitting  position.10  The  Pompeian  paint- 
ings, to  be  sure,  were  still  undiscovered 
when  the  sculptor  was  at  work.  Can  it  then 
be  assumed  that  he  knew  the  sarcophagi? 

The  possibility  that  he  saw  some  of  them 
can  not,  of  course,  be  ruled  out.  But  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
possibility.  On  the  contrary,  that  which 
makes  the  interpretation  of  our  relief  so 
difficult  is  that  all  pictorial  motifs  and  sym- 
bols seem  to  have  been  freely  invented  or 
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transformed  by  its  maker.  The  dying  Ado- 
nis of  the  sarcophagi  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  youth  on  the  Raleigh  relief.  Nor 
is  there  another  motif  that  connects  the 
latter  with  those  ancient  monuments;  nor 
is  the  motif  of  the  sitting  youth  really 
analogous.  On  the  sarcophagi  the  wounded 
Adonis  either  sits  on  the  ground  opposite 
to  the  boar,  surrounded  by  comrades  and 
sometimes  by  Cupids,  or  else  he  sits  on  a 
throne  with  Venus  at  his  side  embracing 
him,  while  Cupids  and  friends  comfort  him 
and  tend  to  his  wounds  (Fig.  3).  If  the 
lamenting  youth  on  the  Raleigh  relief  were 
Adonis,  he  would  —  except  for  the  sitting 
motif  itself  —  still  be  an  original  invention 
of  its  maker.11 

No  matter  whether  we  look  at  the  liter- 
ary or  the  pictorial  tradition,  the  idea  of 
a  mourning  and  desperate  Adonis  seems  so 
extravagant  and  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  legend  in  any  of  its  versions  that  it 
could  only  be  accepted  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  plausible  alternative.  Such  an  alter- 
native does  exist.  It  has  the  triple  advan- 
tage that  it  removes  the  offensiveness  of 
the  preceding  hypothesis,  that  it  is  sug- 
gested by  Ovid,  and  that  it  helps  to  explain 


certain  particulars  as  yet  unaccounted  for. 
Let  us  see  what  this  alternative  is  and  let 
us  examine  it. 

Cerberus  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
Adonis  legend,  although  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  explain  the  rape  of  the  torch  as 
a  symbol  of  Adonis'  death.  But  Cerberus 
is  mentioned  and,  indeed,  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses. The  Adonis  legend  which  forms  the 
end  of  that  book  is,  as  Ovid  has  it,  recited 
by  Orpheus.  The  book  begins  with  the 
story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  When  Or- 
pheus descended  to  the  Hades  to  plead  for 
his  wife's  return,  he  asserted  that  he  in- 
tended no  offense  to  the  rulers  of  the  lower 
realm.  He  had  not  come,  he  said,  as  a 
second  Hercules  to  throw  fetters  around 
the  serpent-studded  necks  of  Cerberus  (nec 
uti  villosa  colubris  terna  Medusaei  vinci- 
rem  guttura  monstri  .  .  .  [Metam.,  X,  21 
f.]).  Moreover,  after  losing  Eurydice  a 
second  time,  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  been 
stunned  like  the  man  whom  the  sight  of 
Cerberus  with  a  chain  around  his  middle 
neck  had  turned  into  a  rock  (Metam.,  X, 
64  ff.).  The  connection  of  Cerberus  and 
Orpheus  in  Ovid's  poem  leads,  I  believe,  to 


Fig.  3 


Roman  Sarcophagus  with  Scenes  of  Adonis  Legend 
Palazzo  Ducale,  Mantua 


the  correct  interpretation  of  the  youth  on 
our  relief.  Valentiner,  as  we  saw,  had 
thought  that  he  was  Apollo  but  had  offered 
no  explanation  of  the  simple  dress  and  of 
the  gestures  of  despair  which  befit  the  god 
of  light  and  of  purity  as  little  as  does  the 
proximity  of  the  hellish  monster.  All  diffi- 
culties are  removed  if  it  is  assumed  that 
the  sculptor  represented  instead  of  the  god, 
his  faithful  follower,  the  Apollonian  sing- 
er Orpheus  (vates  Apollineus  [Metam.,  XI, 
8])-  ' 

Above  I  quoted  a  few  lines  of  the  Hellen- 
istic poet  Bion  because  they  contained  a 
reference  to  the  desperate  acts  of  Hyme- 
naeus,  when  death  had  terminated  the  un- 
ion of  Venus  and  Adonis.  But  there  is  quite 
a  similar  reference  to  Hymenaeus  in  Ovid's 
account  of  the  Orpheus  legend.  On  the 
wedding  day  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  Hy- 
menaeus arrived  as  expected  but  his  com- 
ing was  in  vain.  Before  evening  the  bride 
died,  bitten  by  a  snake.  Instead  of  a  lusty 
flame,  only  smoke  arose  from  the  torch  of 
the  wedding  god.  On  the  basis  of  Ovid's 
tale,  I  suggest  the  following  interpretation 
on  the  left  side  of  the  relief:  Orpheus  is 
sitting  in  despair  because  his  wedding  has 
been  interrupted.  Hymenaeus  himself 
burns  the  festive  garland.  But  Hymenaeus 
does  not  keep  the  torch,  which  he  had  mis- 
used. The  bride,  who  should  have  been 
led  to  her  husband's  house,  instead  enters 
Hades.  Cerberus,  the  terrible  guardian  of 
the  abode  of  the  dead,  tears  the  torch  away 
from  Hymenaeus  and  so  indicates  her  true 
destination. 

As  it  was  true  for  our  interpretation  of 
the  mourning  Venus,  the  reference  to  the 
Metamorphoses  does  not  imply  that  the 
sculptor  followed  the  poet  "literally."  For 
instance,  he  seems  to  have  contracted  into 


one  scene  Ovid's  account  of  Orpheus'  la- 
ment on  his  wedding  day  and  that  of  his 
second  mourning,  when  he  had  lost  Eury- 
dice again  after  she  had  been  returned  to 
him:  It  was  this  second  time  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet,  Orpheus  was  completely 
stunned.  For  seven  days  he  did  not  clean 
himself  and  neither  ate  nor  drank.  His 
pushing  away  of  the  pitcher  on  the  relief 
might  be  easily  interpreted  as  a  symbol  of 
his  behavior.  Even  apart  from  every  detail, 
the  comparison  of  the  mourning  Orpheus 
with  the  man  who  was  petrified  by  the  sight 
of  Cerberus  seems  to  have  influenced  the 
composition  of  the  left  half  of  the  relief  as 
a  whole. 

There  are,  of  course,  also  some  open  dis- 
crepancies between  the  text  and  the  pic- 
ture. It  seems  that  the  ancient  poets  con- 
sidered Hymenaeus  as  a  youth  and  Ovid 
says  that  he  wore  a  garment  when  he  ar- 
rived for  Orpheus'  wedding  (just  as  Ovid's 
Venus  wears  a  garment  at  the  death  of 
Adonis) .  But  as  ancient  artists  frequently 
gave  the  role  of  Hymenaeus  to  a  torch- 
bearing  Cupid,  a  Renaissance  sculptor  may 
have  found  a  similar  solution.  The  substi- 
tution of  the  burning  of  the  garland  for 
the  omen  of  the  smoking  torch  and  the 
rape  of  the  torch  by  Cerberus  are  obviously 
entirely  free  interpretations  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Ovidian  tale. 

It  might  be  argued  that  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  an  artist  had  represented  Or- 
pheus without  his  characteristic  instru- 
ment, the  lyre  (or  a  lute  or  a  viola),  or  that 
Apollo  might  be  characterized  by  his  bow 
as  much  as  by  his  lyre,  but  that  for  Or- 
pheus' instrument  there  is  no  substitute. 
But  a  lyre  is  present  on  the  relief  even 
though  it  is  not  held  by  Orpheus  and  lies 
under  Venus'  chariot.   How  did  it  get 
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there?  I  would  suppose  that  Orpheus  him- 
self threw  it  away  when  overcome  by  sor- 
row and  despair.12  The  lyre  of  Orpheus 
even  had  a  story  of  its  own.  In  the  Meta- 
morphoses:, the  myth  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
is  the  last  of  the  songs  which  Orpheus 
chants  in  the  midst  of  the  listening  animals 
and  trees.  Next  —  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  book  —  Ovid  narrates  the  singer's 
death.  It  is  the  story  of  how  he  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  enraged  Thracian  women. 
Pictorial  representations  of  that  scene  — 
e.g.,  Diirer's  drawing  after  a  lost  design  of 
Mantegna  —  sometimes  show  the  lyre  lying 
on  the  ground.  Ovid  pursues  the  story  of 
the  lyre  even  further.  Lyre  and  head  of  Or- 
pheus eventually  fell  into  the  Hebrus  river 
and,  floating  on  the  waves,  were  carried  to 
the  sea  and  across  the  sea  to  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  While  floating  they  never  ceased  to 
emit  melodious  laments: 

flebile  nescio  quid  queritur  lyra,  flebile  lingua 
murmurat  exanimis,  respondent  flebile  ripae. 
(Metam.,  XI,  52  f.) 

According  to  another  tradition,  Orpheus' 
lyre  was  changed  into  the  constellation 
which  bears  that  name. 

Whether  or  not  the  sculptor  remembered 
this  tale,  the  presence  of  the  lyre  seems  to 
confirm  the  identification  of  the  youthful 
mourner  as  Orpheus.  As  there  is  an  obvi- 
ous correspondence  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  the  same  correspondence 
is  symbolized  by  the  figures  of  the  mourn- 
ing Orpheus  and  the  mourning  Venus  on 
the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  relief  in  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  "The 
mourning  for  the  beloved"  would  be  an 
appropriate  title  to  point  out  this  corres- 
pondence. It  is  epitomized  by  the  two  ob- 
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jects  which  have  fallen  to  the  ground:  the 

lyre  and  the  comb.13 

#      #      #      #  # 

The  type  of  the  sitting  Orpheus  had 
been  created  in  Greek  art.  In  Roman  times 
we  find  it  interpreted  as  a  romantic  idyl. 
The  singer  surrounded  by  the  animals  was 
adopted  early  in  Christian  art.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Luca  della  Robbia  con- 
ceived this  scene  as  a  Renaissance  theme 
while  still  using  it  as  an  allegory  of  one 
of  the  seven  arts  (Fig.  4) .  Later  Orpheus, 
as  well  as  his  counterpart  Arion,  became 
favorites  of  the  makers  of  small  bronze 
figures  and  plaquettes.  No  direct  link  be- 
tween these  works  and  the  mourning  Or- 
pheus of  the  Raleigh  relief  is  recognizable. 

The  case  of  the  mourning  Venus  is  simi- 
lar. Pompeian  wall  paintings  do  not  only 


Fig.  4        Luca  della  Robbia  (Italian,  1400-1482) 
Rhetoric 
Campanile,  Florence 


Fig.  5 


Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (Italian,  c.  1485-1547) 


The  Death  of  Adonis 
Galleria  Uffizi,  Florence 


offer  the  picture  of  a  Venus  who  supports 
the  wounded  Adonis  but  also  a  Venus  who 
holds  the  dead  Adonis  on  her  knees  just 
as  on  a  Christian  pieta  Mary  holds  the  dead 
body  of  Christ.  Macrobius  reports  that 
there  was  a  statue  of  the  mourning  Venus 
on  Mt.  Lebanon,  as  the  Phoenicians  (or 
Assyrians)  used  to  imagine  Venus  as  a 
mourning  goddess  {Saturnalia,  I,  21).  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Sebastiano  del  Piom- 
bo painted  a  mourning  Venus  within  a 
magnificent  landscape  (Fig.  5) .  The  seated 


Venus  is  put  into  the  center  of  the  picture. 
She  is  a  nude,  recalling  a  classical  statue. 
With  her  is  Cupid,  who  points  to  Adonis 
lying  farther  back  on  the  ground.  On  the 
other  side  some  agitated  nymphs  beckon 
to  a  Silen  who  brings  herbs.  The  mourning 
of  Sebastiano's  Venus  is  expressed  by  the 
quiet  harmony  of  the  figure,  without  any 
symbolic  bywork.  There  is  nothing  which 
points  to  a  tradition  which  would  connect 
Sebastiano's  mourning  Venus  with  that  of 
the  Raleigh  relief. 
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Fig.  6  Joannes  Rubeus,  printer 

Woodcut  Illustrating  the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
Legend 

Ovidio  Metamorphoseos  Vulgare  (1497) 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Rogers  Fund,  1922 


Let  us  finally  turn  to  some  representa- 
tion which  were  meant  to  be  illustrations 
of  the  Ovidian  narrations.  Iconographically 
most  influential  was  a  series  of  woodcuts 
which  accompanied  an  Italian  version  of 
the  Metamorphoses  in  a  Venetian  edition 
of  1497  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Ovidio  volgarizzato).1*  We  leave  aside  for 
a  time  the  picture  of  Orpheus  among  the 
animals  and  direct  our  attention  to  the 
first  illustration  of  the  tenth  book,  which 
combines  various  other  scenes  of  the  Or- 
pheus saga  (Fig.  6) .  At  the  left  side  there 


is  a  palace  in  which  preparations  are  made 
for  the  wedding.  Two  men  hold  torches, 
but  these  apparently  do  not  burn  properly. 
Through  a  window  one  sees  in  the  cellar 
a  servant  with  a  wine  jug.  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  stand  facing  each  other  between 
two  columns  that  flank  the  entrance  of  the 
palace.  On  the  broad  stairs  which  lead  up 
to  the  palace  stands  a  man  with  a  crown 
on  his  head  and  holding  a  torch  without  a 
flame.  I  suppose  that  he  is  Hymenaeus  as 
he  expects  to  lead  the  wedding  procession, 
which,  however,  never  gets  on  its  way.15 
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The  cause  of  the  disturbance  is  shown  on 
the  right  side  of  the  picture:  Eurydice  at- 
tacked by  the  serpent.  The  further  events 
are  alluded  to  in  the  background  of  the 
picture.  There  one  sees  a  backview  of  Or- 
pheus. Playing  a  viola,  he  enters  Charon's 
boat  that  is  to  carry  him  to  Hades.  Two 
other  woodcuts  of  the  Ovidio  volgarizzato , 
devoted  to  the  Orpheus  story,  more  closely 
follow  established  patterns.  On  one,  as  was 
already  mentioned,  Orpheus  is  shown 
among  the  animals  that  listen  to  his  play- 
ing; the  other  one  represents  his  death. 

Although  for  general  consideration  it 
appears  quite  possible  that  the  sculptor  of 
the  relief  in  Raleigh  was  familiar  with  the 


illustrations  of  the  Ovidio  volgarizzato,  his 
work  shows  no  relationship  to  the  wood- 
cuts. A  comparison  brings  out  only  more 
sharply  what  is  characteristic  for  him.  In- 
stead of  illustrating  an  event  or  a  series  of 
events,  he  presents,  in  a  symbolical  scene, 
the  magic  image  of  the  man  who  mourns 
for  his  bride;  and  he  further  illustrates  this 
theme  by  the  allegory  of  the  rape  of  the 
torch  by  Cerberus. 

An  analysis  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
Adonis  legend  in  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Ovidio  volgarizzatto  leads  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. Four  scenes  of  the  story  of  Adonis 
and  of  his  mother,  Myrrha,  are  combined 
on  a  single  woodcut  (Fig.  7) .  On  the  left 


Fig.  7 


Joannes  Rubeus,  printer 


Woodcut  Illustrating  the  Myrrha  and  Adonis 
Legend 

Ovidio  Metamorphoseos  Vulgare  (1497) 
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side,  Myrrha's  father,  Cinyras,  expels  her 
from  his  house  and  threatens  her  with  his 
sword.  The  center  shows  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Adonis.  From  the  swollen  trunk  of 
a  tree  an  elderly  woman  (Lucina)  receives 
a  little  child.  Two  girls  (Najads)  stand  next 
to  her,  a  fourth  woman  approaching  from 
the  left.  The  scene  on  the  right  side  of  the 
picture  is  set  into  the  same  landscape  as 
the  center  scene.  Venus  and  Adonis  are 
resting  under  a  tree  after  a  day  of  hunting. 
Bow  and  quiver  lie  in  front  of  them  on  the 
ground.  In  the  background  —  between  the 
birth  scene  and  the  love  scene— the  end  of 
the  story  is  told.  Adonis  lies  dead  on  the 
ground,  the  boar  stands  in  front  of  him, 
and  Venus  rushes  toward  him  from  the  sky. 

Probably  not  many  years  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ovidio  volgarizzato ,  a 
sculptor— who  may  have  been  a  Venetian- 


transposed  the  Myrrha- Adonis  woodcut 
onto  a  wooden  relief  with  only  minor 
changes  in  the  composition  (Fig.  8).16  As 
this  relief  once  belonged  to  the  Rodolphe 
Kann  collection  in  Paris  and  as  its  present 
whereabouts  are  unknown  to  the  writer, 
it  will  hereafter  be  designated  as  the  Kann 
relief.  The  sculptor  of  the  Kann  relief 
omitted  the  background  scene  with  the 
dead  Adonis  and  replaced  the  Venus  who 
rushes  to  her  murdered  lover  from  the  sky 
by  a  flying  Cupid  who  aims  his  arrow  at 
Adonis  on  the  right  side.  The  other  scenes 
are  left  very  much  as  they  appear  on  the 
woodcut,  although  the  "naturalism"  of  the 
sculptor  betrays  much  more  sophistication 
than  is  found  in  the  naive  woodcuts.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  make  the  child-bearing 
tree  appear  as  a  transformed  woman.  The 
scene  of  Adonis'  birth  is  separated  from  the 


Fig.  8 
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Collection  Unknown 
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love  scene  by  a  mountainous  landscape. 
Human  figures  are  executed  with  particu- 
lar care.  Some  of  them  —  e.g.,  Cinyras  —  be- 
tray the  approach  of  a  new  classical  art.  A 
detail  which  seems  worth  mentioning  is 
that  the  bow  and  quiver,  which  on  the 
woodcut  lie  on  the  ground,  here  are  sus- 
pended in  the  tree  behind  Venus  and 
Adonis  — not  symmetrically  but  half-hidden 
in  the  foliage. 

If  one  compares  these  representations  of 
the  Adonis  legend  with  that  of  the  relief 
in  Raleigh,  one  is  again  confronted  with 
the  contrast  of  a  pictorial  narration  of  a 
sequence  of  events  and  the  symbolical  rep- 
resentation of  a  tragic  theme.  Instead  of 
the  vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  Myrrha 
and  Adonis,  the  sculptor  presents  the  decla- 
matory image  of  the  mourning  Venus.  Her 
gestures,  especially  the  way  in  which  she 
seems  to  drop  the  bowl,  lead  to  the  opinion 
that  even  the  miracle  of  the  anemones  sug- 
gests hopelessness  rather  than  the  trans- 
figuration of  grief.  Finally,  the  nature  of 
her  sorrow,  like  that  of  Orpheus,  is  ex- 
plained by  an  allegory:  the  contrast  of  the 
fallen  swan  and  of  the  owl  suggests  what 
ought  to  be  understood. 

From  a  formal  point  of  view  there  seems 
to  be  this  analogy  between  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  legend  and  the  relief  in  Ra- 
leigh: they  are  all  more  or  less  symmetrical- 
ly arranged  around  a  central  tree,  with 
height  and  length  of  the  images  showing 
about  the  same  proportions.  But  again  the 
contrast  is  more  striking  than  the  analogy. 
Both  on  the  woodcut  and  on  the  Kann  re- 
lief the  tree  is,  so  to  speak,  an  actor  in  the 
most  dramatic  part  of  the  story,  as  it  rep- 
resents Myrrha  and  acts  and  is  reacted  to 
like  a  person.  On  the  woodcut  Myrrha's 
human  form  is  still  recognizable  in  spite 


of  the  metamorphosis.  On  the  more  "na- 
turalistic" Kann  relief  this  feature  is  not 
repeated.  How  different  from  all  of  this  is 
the  function  of  the  tree  which  divides  the 
relief  in  Raleigh  into  two  separate  scenes 
while  suggesting  the  common  theme  of 
both  of  them  by  the  symmetrical  display  of 
Cupid's  bow  and  quiver.17 

The  woodcut  with  the  Myrrha  and 
Adonis  legend  also  inspired  the  painter  of  a 
cassone  panel  which  is  today  in  the  Museo 
Civico  in  Padua  (Fig.  9)  .  For  a  long  time 
the  painting  had  been  ascribed  to  Gior- 
gione,  and  this  attribution  was  upheld  as 
late  as  1926  by  Ludwig  Justi.  More  recent 
critics  have  seen  in  it  an  early  work  of 
Titian  and  in  the  following  their  judgment 
will  be  adopted.18  As  on  both  the  woodcut 
and  the  Kann  relief,  the  most  conspicuous 
event  on  the  panel  is  Adonis'  birth  from 
the  tree.  But  the  tree  does  not  coincide 
with  the  central  axis  of  the  picture,  as  it  is 
shifted  somewhat  to  the  right.  Left  from 
the  tree  stands  the  midwife  who  receives 
the  baby.  Two  other  women  are  approach- 
ing in  great  haste.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
tree  stands  a  man.  Justi,  in  his  Giorgione, 
describes  him  as  a  youth  "who  with  all  his 
strength  facilitates  the  unusual  labor  of  the 
tree."  A  vast  landscape  separates  this  scene 
from  the  idyl  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  who 
are  seen  near  the  left  margin  of  the  picture. 
The  impression  of  distance  is  strengthened 
by  the  much  smaller  scale  used  for  Venus 
and  Adonis.  Before  them  a  rabbit  and  two 
deer  lie  peacefully  on  the  ground  and  in- 
dicate that  the  hunt  is  over.  This  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  woodcut  and  the  Kann 
relief,  where  the  end  of  the  hunt  is  sug- 
gested by  the  position  of  bow  and  quiver  — 
on  the  ground,  as  on  the  woodcut,  or  hung 
in  a  tree,  as  in  the  Kann  relief.  Justi  be- 
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Fig.  9  Titian  (Italian,  c.  1487/90-1576) 

Birth  of  Adonis 
Museo  Civico,  Padua 

Photo  Gabinetto  Fotographico  del  Museo  Civico  di  Padova 


lieves  that  the  invention  of  the  rabbit  and 
the  deer  is  due  to  an  Ovidian  reminiscence, 
as  Venus  in  the  poem  asks  Adonis  to  hunt 
only  such  animals  as  do  not  attack  men. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  birth  scene  a 
single  woman  sits  on  the  ground  raising  her 
right  arm  as  in  lament.  Usually  this  figure 
is  thought  to  represent  Myrrha  weeping 
over  her  fate.  I  would  suppose  instead  that 
she  is  the  nurse  who  led  Myrrha  to  her 
father's  bed  and  so  paved  the  way  to  the 
catastrophe.  From  Ovid's  narration  one  re- 
members a  fleeing  Myrrha  and  scarcely 
believes  that  she  would  ever  sit  down  to 
rest.  And  would  it  not  be  disturbing  to 
see  a  picture  of  the  untransformed  Myrrha 
so  close  to  the  scene  where  she  appears  in 
her  metamorphosized  form?19  In  contrast 
to  the  earlier  representations  —  earlier  in 
spirit  and  probably  in  execution  also  — 
Titian  does  not  illustrate  a  sequence  of 
scenes  but  with  the  help  of  the  painted 
landscape  achieves  a  single  composition.  If, 
nevertheless,  Adonis  is  shown  both  as  an 


infant  and  as  a  young  man,  the  distance 
in  space  appears  like  a  symbol  of  the  lapse 
of  time.20 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  man  who  seized  the  tree  with 
his  hands.  I  believe  that  no  man  other  than 
Myrrha's  father,  Cinyras,  has  a  part  in  this 
story  and  that  he  is  shown  here  not  simply 
assisting  Myrrha,  as  Justi  suggests,  but  still 
menacing  her.  In  one  version  of  the 
legend  Cinyras  is  said  to  have  split  with 
his  sword  the  tree  from  which  Adonis  was 
born. 

The  cassone  panel  in  Padua  and  the  re- 
lief in  Raleigh  represent  two  different 
kinds  of  artistic  composition  which  were  to 
replace  the  illustrative  style  of  the  woodcut 
and  of  the  Kann  relief.  The  painter's  solu- 
tion was  the  accentuation  of  one  scene,  to 
make  it,  by  the  distribution  of  light  and 
color,  full  of  dramatic  movement  and  the 
creating  of  a  subtle  equilibrium  of  the 
formal  elements.  Instead  of  the  dramatic 
action,  the  sculptor  chose  to  represent  a 
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rhetorical  contrast;  instead  of  the  delicate 
balance,  he  aspired  to  an  almost  architec- 
tural symmetry.  Whereas  the  figures  on  the 
paintings  are  spread  over  the  wide  land- 
scape, all  that  is  shown  on  the  relief  is  en- 
closed in  a  narrow  and  shallow  stage.  This 
stage,  which  is  crowned  and  symmetrically 
divided  by  festoons,  makes  everything  ap- 
pear artificial,  including  the  tree.  This  ef- 
fect is  further  emphasized  by  the  axial  sym- 
metry, which  determines  the  proportions 
and  the  distance  of  the  figures  from  one 
another.  In  the  center  there  is  a  broad 
isoceles  triangle,  the  basis  of  which  stretches 
from  the  hindlegs  of  Cerberus  to  the  front 
of  Venus'  chariot  and  which  has  its  sum- 
mit in  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  symmetry 
is  repeated  by  the  sitting  figures  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left,  with  a  slight  over- 
weight on  the  left  side.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  there  remains  the  semblance  of  a  cer- 
tain spaciousness  in  spite  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  stage;  yet  compared  with  Titian's 
painting,  the  sculptor's  work  is  strict  and 
austere. 


Valentiner,  as  had  been  mentioned  earli- 
er, attributed  the  relief  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Museum  of  Art  to  Benedetto  Briosco, 
according  to  his  brief  note  in  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin.  The 
note  contains  the  assertion  that  this  work 
belongs  to  Briosco's  later  period,  when  he 
had  freed  himself  from  the  influence  of 
Amadeo  and  was  nearer  to  the  art  of  Cristo- 
foro  Romano.  It  seems  that  Valentiner 
especially  identified  this  period  with  Brios- 
co's activity  at  Cremona  (about  1506).  In 
addition,  Valentiner  detected  a  certain  sim- 
ilarity between  the  head  of  "Orpheus" 
(whom  he  called  Apollo)  and  an  angel's 
head  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Art  that 
had  been  attributed  to  Briosco  some  time 
ago  when  it  was  in  the  Trivulzio  collection 
in  Milan.-1  But  this  he  did  not  consider  as 
an  argument  for  the  attribution. 

From  the  Briosco  works  in  Pavia  and  in 
Cremona  to  which  Valentiner  refers,  it 
appears  that  the  artist  was  mainly  interested 
in  the  decorative  arrangement  of  scenic 
reliefs  in  large  architectural  frames  and  — 
as  far  as  the  composition  of  single  reliefs 
is  concerned  —  in  the  epic  and  sometimes 
dramatic  representation  of  events  in  which 
large  groups  of  persons  are  involved.  In 
these  compositions  both  human  groups  and 
architectural  background  serve  to  create 
the  illusion  of  spatial  depth.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  different  from  the  non- 
illusionistic  rhetorical  style  of  the  Raleigh 
relief  —  what  Valentiner  calls  its  "staccato 
rhythm." 

Although  the  attribution  to  Briosco 
might  still  have  to  be  revised,  there  should 
be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  Valentiner's 
opinion  that  the  relief  was  executed  in 
Northern  Italy  about  the  turn  of  the  fif- 
teenth to  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are 
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Fig.  10  II  Greco  (1418-after  1460) 

Fireplace 
Palazzo  Ducale,  Urbino 


Photo  Anderson 

various  considerations  which  strongly  sug- 
gest that  the  relief  was  made  at  that  period 
and  that  the  artist  was  either  a  Lombard  — 
like  Briosco  —  or  a  Venetian  —  like  the 
"Lombardi"  of  the  lagoon  city.22 

Still  another  observation  of  Valentiner's 
calls  for  a  discussion.  Speculating  on  the 
origin  of  the  relief,  he  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  it  had  once  belonged  to  a  mantel- 
piece. I  believe  that  this  suggestion  is  very 
convincing.  Among  the  numerous  Renais- 
sance mantelpieces  which  are  still  at  their 
original  sites,  the  double  frieze  which  is 
carried  by  the  caryatid  figures  of  Hercules 
and  Iole  in  the  castle  of  Urbino  seems  es- 
pecially suitable  for  a  comparison  (Fig. 
10) .  On  this  mantelpiece  groups  of  mytho- 
logical figures  are  topped  by  festoons  as  on 
the  Raleigh  piece,  though  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  festoons  are  architecturally 
separated  from  the  lower  scenes  and  form  a 
second  frieze.  The  festoons  are  divided  into 


four  sections  and  are  carried  by  Cupids. 
They  are  very  "naturalistic,"  and  this  "nat- 
uralism" is  accentuated  by  the  motif  of  a 
number  of  birds  pecking  from  them. 

On  the  lower  frieze  there  is  a  variety  of 
scenes,  all  of  which  are  related  to  a  Bacchic 
festival.  In  contrast  to  the  naturalism  of 
the  festoons  the  figures  are  idealized,  and 
something  artificial  in  their  appearance 
recalls  the  Raleigh  relief.23  A  wagon,  which 
is  drawn  by  two  centaurs  and  carries 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  has  the  same  toy- 
like appearance  as  the  chariot  of  Venus. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  effect  seems 
to  be  that  on  both  reliefs  the  figures  are 
spread  over  a  wide  stage  with  little  depth. 
Apparently  such  stages,  as  well  as  the  fes- 
toons, were  traditional  for  certain  decora- 
tive reliefs  and  must  not  be  taken  as 

characteristics  of  a  personal  style  (Fig.  11). 
*      *      #      #  # 

In  conclusion  some  remarks  seem  to  be 
in  order  about  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  the  relief  in  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art:  its  complex  symbolism.  If 
it  is  correct  that  the  general  theme  of  the 
relief  is  the  mourning  for  the  beloved,  one 
may  distinguish  three  levels  of  symboliza- 
tion.  The  first  level  is  represented  by  the 
corresponding  figures  of  the  two  mourners, 
Orpheus  and  Venus.  From  these  symbolical 
figures  one  may  distinguish  the  allegorical 
beings,  who  by  their  actions  express  the 
causes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mourn- 
ing. They  are  Cupid-Hymenaeus,  Cerberus, 
the  swans  and  the  owl,  all  of  whom  thus 
represent  a  second  level  of  symbolization. 
Finally  there  are  the  lyre  and  the  comb, 
which  in  their  juxtaposition  are  an  abstract 
epitome  of  the  mourning  of  these  particu- 
lar lovers.  On  this,  the  most  abstract  level 
of  symbolization,  the  symbols  are  arbitrary 
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Fig.  11 


Detail  of  Figure  10 


signs,  suggestive  only  to  one  completely 
familiar  with  the  myth. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  complex 
scheme?  Tentatively  it  might  be  explained 
as  follows:  the  representation  of  the  mourn- 
ing for  the  beloved  through  the  figures  of 
two  famous  mourners  symbolizes  the  eter- 
nal, that  is,  the  ideal  character  of  such  a 
mourning,  in  contrast  to  any  more  or  less 
naturalistic  illustration  of  a  particular 
myth.  The  allegorical  representation  of  the 
events  that  caused  the  mourning  —  Cupid's 
burning  of  the  garland,  the  rape  of  the 
torch  by  Cerberus,  the  conflict  of  the  birds 
—  points  to  another  dimension  of  the 
theme.  The  mourning  for  the  beloved  is 
now  related  to  the  universal  experience  of 
the  exposure  of  the  beautiful  to  the  powers 
of  destruction.  It  may  appear  that  the 
understanding  of  these  allegories  presup- 
poses a  certain  degree  of  sophistication.  But 
this  is  only  partially  true.  Even  a  person 
who  is  not  familiar  with  classical  mythology 


will  feel  the  impact  of  the  assault  on  the 
winged  boy  by  the  three-headed  dog,  or  the 
contrast  of  the  flying  and  the  fallen  swan, 
and  of  the  attitude  of  the  owl.  In  contrast 
to  the  universal  significance  of  this  sym- 
bolism, the  lyre  and  comb  speak  a  private 
and  entirely  artificial  idiom.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  added  to  the  other 
symbols,  one  may  estimate  the  degree  of 
seriousness  —  or  playfulness  —  with  which 
the  artist  approached  his  theme. 

One  of  the  most  consequential  events  for 
the  spread  of  all  types  of  symbolism  was 
the  appearance  of  Francesco  Colonna's 
Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili  in  Venice  in 
the  year  1499.  About  the  same  time  com- 
plex allegorical  paintings  of  great  beauty 
were  created  by  leading  Venetian  artists 
such  as  Giovanni  Bellini.24  This  tradition 
was  carried  on  by  the  masters  of  the  fol- 
lowing generations,  notably  by  Giorgione 
and  by  Titian.  It  may  be  pertinent  once 
more  to  clarify  the  particular  character  of 
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our  relief  by  comparing  it  with  a  painting 
by  Titian.  This  time  I  choose  for  the 
comparison  Titian's  most  famous  allegory, 
the  so-called  Sacred  and  Profane  Love 
(Fig.  12). 

The  painting  is  usually  dated  about 
1515,  that  is,  probably  a  decade  or  two 
after  the  completion  of  our  relief.  But  in 
contrast  to  the  latter  it  is  a  pure  work  of 
the  High  Renaissance.  In  this  work,  too, 
several  levels  of  symbolization  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  this  can  be  done  indepen- 
dently of  the  interpretation  of  its  ultimate 
meaning.  No  doubt  the  two  women  who 
are  sitting  on  the  sarcophagus,  that  is,  the 
nude  and  the  attired  one,  symbolize  a  con- 


trast, even  if  both  are  "allegories"  or  if 
one  is  Venus  and  the  other  a  mortal  woman 
admonished  by  her.  Another  level  of  sym- 
bolization is  represented  by  the  reliefs  on 
the  front  side  of  the  sarcophagus.  Hourticq 
and  Walter  Friedlaender  have  convincingly 
pointed  out  that  these  reliefs  are  icono- 
graphically  derivative  of  the  Hypneroto- 
machia25  and  that  the  figures  on  the  right 
side  of  the  relief  refer  to  a  version  of  the 
Venus-Adonis  legend  which  is  told  in  that 
book.  There  is  still  a  third  kind  of  symboli- 
zation, as  exemplified  by  the  paysage  mo- 
ralise (Panofsky)  of  the  background  with 
the  contrast  of  the  darker  scenery  (with  the 
rabbits)  on  the  left  side  and  the  lighter 


Fig.  12 


Titian 


The  Sacred  and  Profane  Love 
Galleria  Borghese,  Rome 
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scenery  (with  the  flock  of  sheep)  on  the 
right  side.26  It  will  be  noted  that  these 
levels  of  symbolization  do  not  entirely  coin- 
cide with  those  which  had  been  distin- 
guished in  the  Raleigh  relief  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  in  Titian's  work  there  are  no 
emblematic  abstractions.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  cannot  overlook  the  difference 
in  the  artistic  adaptation  of  the  symbolism. 
In  Titian's  painting  the  human  figures, 
even  if  they  are  allegorical,  do  not  exhibit 
their  affections  but  act;  and  the  various 
"levels"  are  integrated  in  a  harmonious 
whole  of  supreme  perfection.  Compared 
with  the  complex  unity  of  the  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love,  the  rhetorical  symmetry  of 
the  various  divisions  of  our  relief  frieze  can- 
not but  appear  primitive. 

A  final  remark  may  be  added  about  the 
most  problematic  use  of  symbolism  in  our 
relief,  that  is,  about  the  lyre  and  the  comb 
(Fig.  13) .  Such  abstractions  which  serve  as 
abbreviations  of  the  allegorical  content  of 
a  comparison  would  be  best  designated  as 
"hieroglyphs,"  if  the  word  is  taken  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  Renais- 
sance.26 Ludwig  Volkmann  and  others  have 
pointed  out  the  fascination  that  playing 
with  such  pictorial  abstraction  once  exer- 
cised. I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  keep 
this  in  mind  if  one  wishes  to  appreciate  the 
artistic  qualities  of  our  relief,  and  I  believe 
that  without  taking  into  account  the  pas- 
sion for  hieroglyphs,  one  is  likely  to  mis- 
judge the  significance  of  the  other  "levels 
of  symbolization"  as  well.  For  the  mourn- 
ing for  the  beloved  is  each  of  the  three:  it 
is  the  gestures  of  despair  of  Orpheus  and 
Venus,  it  is  the  triumph  of  Cerberus  over 
Hymenaeus  and  of  the  owl  over  the  swan, 
and  it  is  also  the  lyre  and  the  comb  which 
lie  useless  on  the  ground. 


Fig.  13 

Detail  of  Figure  1 


NOTES 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Erwin  Panofsky 
of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
who  read  and  criticized  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper; 
to  Professor  Ulrich  Middeldorf  of  the  Kunstgeschicht- 
liches  Institut  Florenz,  who  communicated  to  me  in  a 
letter  his  opinion  about  the  provenance  of  the  relief 
(cf.  note  22)  ;  and  to  Dr.  Margrit  Lisner  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg,  Germany,  who  also  advised  me 
concerning  the  style  of  the  relief. 

1.  The  Art  Quarterly  brought  in  its  Autumn  1958 
issue  (XXI,  3,  257-264)  an  article  by  Valentiner  with 
an  illustration  of  the  figure  at  the  left  side  of  the  re- 
lief, there  designated  as  "Apollo"  (p.  258)  .  As  to  the 
statement  in  Valentiner's  text  that  the  relief  was  exe- 
cuted by  Briosco  about  1530,  a  mistake  apparently 
occurred,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Valentiner  did 
not  see  the  article  through  the  press.  Nothing  is 
known  about  Briosco's  activity  after  1506,  and  Valen- 
tiner's article  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
Bulletin  clearly  indicates  that  he  placed  the  relief  in 
the  period  about  1506. 

The  measurements  of  the  relief  are  given  as  13 
inches  X  47  inches  in  the  catalogue  of  the  W.  R.  Val- 
entiner   Memorial    Exhibition:    Masterpieces   of  Art, 
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Raleigh,  N.  C.  1959,  p.  40.  Mr.  Ben  Williams,  Curator 
of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  has  informed 
me  that  the  work  had  been  broken  in  several  places 
when  it  was  offered  to  the  Museum.  Today  it  is 
mounted  on  a  board,  but  the  breaks,  some  of  which 
have  been  filled  with  plaster,  are  clearly  visible.  A  few 
minor  parts  have  been  restored.  Broken  off  and  not 
restored  are  a  part  of  the  object  held  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  figure  at  the  left  side,  a  fork-like  branch 
of  the  tree,  and  the  nave  of  the  chariot  wheel. 

2.  The  end  of  the  snake's  tail,  if  it  really  is  a  snake, 
is  broken  off.  At  the  outer  side  of  its  body,  under  the 
man's  fingers,  there  are  some  notches  which  might 
indicate  spots  on  the  snake's  skin.  The  snake,  of  course, 
is  significant  to  the  Orpheus  legend  as  the  killer  of 
Eurydice. 

3.  For  the  representations  of  Hymenaeus,  cf.  below. 

4.  If  the  birds  fastened  to  the  wagon  are  swans,  as 
Valentiner  suggested,  the  artist  was  not  very  successful 
in  his  representations,  as  the  wings  would  be  much 
too  small.  It  is  true  that  the  owl  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory either,  as  his  face  looks  like  a  mask  much  more 
than  like  an  organic  part  of  his  head.  Still  the  in- 
correctness in  the  representation  of  the  swans  would 
be  more  surprising  in  a  work  which  was  presumably 
executed  at  a  time  when  Leda  was  becoming  a  favo- 
rite theme  of  Italian  artists.  If  one  would  not  start 
from  the  familiar  notion  that  Venus'  wagon  is  to  be 
drawn  by  swans,  one  might  therefore  identify  the  birds 
on  the  relief  as  geese.  Dr.  Gilbert  Gottlieb,  research 
scientist  for  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  notes  that  although  the  birds  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  "faithful  rendering"  of  a  particular  species, 
their  unwebbed  feet  suggest  that  they  may  be  magpie 
geese.  For  the  classical  scholar  this  would  not  be  as 
strange  as  one  might  expect.  In  classical  literature, 
Venus'  wagon  is  not  always  drawn  by  swans  but  some- 
times by  doves  or  by  sparrows.  Although  geese  are 
not  named  in  this  connection,  on  ancient  monuments 
a  goose  is  now  and  then  associated  with  Venus.  (Cf.  A. 
Furtwangler,  Die  Antiken  Gemmen  (Berlin  and  Leip- 
zig, 1900)  ,  I,  pi.  37,  no.  37,  with  text  in  II,  208.) 
"Swans"  and  "geese"  were  associated  with  one  another 
since  Homer  and  could  occasionally  be  identified  as  by 
the  poet  of  the  "Ciris":  Ciris  Amyclaeo  formosior 
ansere  Ledae  (v.  489)  .  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  scholarship  of  the  sculptor  or  his 
patron.  Cf.  the  articles  "Schwan"  and  "Gans"  in 
Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclopaedie. 

5.  There  are  several  variations  of  this  motif.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poem  of  Bion  which  will  be  discussed 
below,  Adonis'  blood  was  turned  into  roses  while 
anemones  originated  from  Venus'  tears. 

6.  In  Virgil's  Eighth  Eclogue,  the  lovesick  Damon 
imagines  that  in  a  world  where  a  Mysa  is  married  to 
a  Mopsus,  everything  is  possible.  In  such  a  world  owls 
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may  enter  into  a  contest  with  swans  (certentet  cygnis 
ululae),  i.e.,  the  prophetic  singers  with  the  unmusical 
heralds  of  misfortune.  Should  the  sculptor  have  re- 
membered such  a  line?  It  goes  on:  Sit  Tityrus  Orpheus! 
(v.  55)  .  Virgil's  verse  was  inspired  by  Theocritus,  who 
contrasts  the  owl  with  the  nightingale  (I,  136;  for 
other  parallels  cf.  A.  S.  F.  Gow's  commentary  to 
Theocritus,  p.  29  f.)  .  Similar  comparisons  are  fre- 
quent in  ancient  literature.  In  the  Fasti,  Ovid  refers 
to  the  enmity  between  owl  and  crow,  which  is,  how- 
ever, forgotten  while  Arion  plays  (II,  89  f.)  . 

7.  Cf.  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  VI,  428  ff.  At  the  oc- 
casion of  the  wedding  of  Tereus  and  Procne 

non  pronuba  Juno 
non  Hymenaeus  adest,  non  Mi  Gratia  lecto: 
Eumenides    tenuere   faces   de  funere  raptas, 
Eumenides  stravere  torum,  tectoque  profanus 
incubuit  bubo  thalamique  in  culmine  sedit. 

One  is  also  reminded  of  the  story  of  Nyctimene, 
who,  like  Myrrha,  was  embraced  by  her  father  but 
then  was  changed  into  a  night-owl  (noctua).  Cf. 
Metamorphoses,  II,  589  ff. 

8.  On  the  so-called  Canosa  vase,  Cerberus,  chained 
by  Hercules,  jumps  toward  a  Fury  who  holds  two 
firebrands.  Orpheus  on  this  vase  wears  an  oriental 
garment.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  the 
sculptor  knew  the  vase. 

9.  The  "Lament  for  Adonis"  is  included  in  the  col- 
lection of  Greek  bucolic  poetry,  most  of  which  belongs 
to  Theocritus.  The  attribution  of  the  "Lament"  to 
Bion  is  today  generally  accepted.  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  edition 
of  the  Bucolici  Graeci  by  A.  S.  F.  Gow,  published  in 
Oxford  in  1962. 

10.  The  relationship  of  Theocritus'  and  Bion's 
Adonis  poems  to  ancient  wall  paintings  and  sarcophagi 
has  been  emphasized  by  A.  S.  F.  Gow,  cf.  especially 
"The  Adoniazusae  of  Theocritus,"  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,  LVIII  (1938),  180  ff.  For  Adonis  in  ancient 
art,  cf.  Phyllis  W.  Lehmann,  Roman  Wall  Paintings 
from  Boscoreale  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1953)  ,  pp.  38  ff.,  where  most  of 
the  pertinent  literature  is  quoted. 

11.  For  the  sarcophagi,  cf.  Carl  Robert,  Die  Antiken 
Sarkophagreliefs  (Berlin,  1890  ff .)  ,  III,  pt.  1,  8-24,  pis. 
2-5.  Although  none  of  the  Adonis  figures  entirely  cor- 
responds to  the  youth  of  the  Raleigh  relief,  the  closest 
analogy  is  offered  by  the  figure  of  the  wounded  Adonis 
on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Museo  Civico  in  Mantua 
(Robert,  no.  20;  4.  iss.  3).  There  is  a  Renaissance 
bronze  statuette  of  a  sitting  shepherd  boy  who,  at  the 
side  of  his  dog  and  of  a  killed  boar,  has  fallen  asleep 
on  a  stump.  For  a  long  time  this  statuette  was  called 
"Adonis"  because  it  was  considered  to  be  the  com- 
panion piece  of  a  mourning  Venus.  Planiscig  recog- 
nized that  the  two  pieces  do  not  belong  together,  the 


shepherd  being  of  a  much  earlier  date  (about  1500) 
than  the  Venus.  Accordingly,  the  identification  with 
Adonis  was  given  up.  Cf.  Leo  Planiscig,  Andrea  Riccio 
(Vienna,  1927),  p.  109ff. 

12.  The  singer  Thamyris  who  was  often  named  to- 
gether with  Orpheus  is  supposed  to  have  thrown  his 
lyre  away  after  he  was  blinded  as  a  punishment  for 
having  challenged  and  been  defeated  by  the  Muses. 

13.  For  the  comb  as  a  tool  of  Venus,  cf.  the  epi- 
gram of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum  (Anthologia  Palatina, 
VI,  211)  ,  where  a  woman  dedicates  her  comb  to  Venus, 
together  with  a  silver  Cupid  and  other  personal  be- 
longings, after  she  had  obtained  what  her  heart 
desired. 

14.  Ovidio,  Metamorphoseos  vulgare,  Venice  10.  IV. 
1497.  Cf.  Prince  d'Essling,  Les  Livers  a  figures  Veni- 
tiens  de  la  fin  XVe  siecle  et  du  commencement  du 
XVIe  (Florence  and  Paris,  1907-1914)  ,  no.  223;  Max 
Sander,  Le  Livre  a  figures  Italien  depuis  1467  jusqu'  a 
1530  (Milan,  1942),  no.  5330.  Cf.  also  M.  D.  Henkel, 
"Illustrierte  Ausgaben  von  Ovids  Metamorphosen  im 
XV.,  XVI.  and  XVII.  Jahrhundert,"  Vortrdge  der  Bi- 
bliothek  Warburg  1926-1927  (Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1930)  , 
p.  58  ff.  In  several  subsequent  editions  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses, both  Italian  and  Latin,  the  woodcuts  of 
the  edition  of  1497  were  used  again  or  more  or  less 
faithfully  copied. 

15.  If  this  interpretation  of  the  figure  as  Hymenaeus 
is  correct,  we  would  for  once  have  a  Renaissance 
representation  of  Hymenaeus  as  a  young  man. 

16.  Cf.  Leo  Planiscig,  Venezianische  Bildhauer  der 
Renaissance  (Vienna,  1921),  p.  339,  fig.  346. 

17.  The  motif  of  the  tree  as  a  repository  for  bow 
and  quiver,  as  well  as  for  various  other  objects,  is 
found  on  many  Renaissance  reliefs  and  plaquettes, 
though  I  know  of  no  other  example  where  the  tree 
marks  the  structural  axis  of  the  composition  and 
where  the  arms  are  so  ostentatiously  displayed.  For 
the  motif,  cf.:  "When  we  entered  the  deep-shadowed 
wood,  we  found  in  it  the  son  of  Cytherea  [i.e.,  Cupid], 
like  unto  rosy  apples.  Nor  had  he  the  quiver  that 
holds  arrows,  nor  his  bow,  but  they  were  hanging  on 
leafy  trees.  .  .  ."  {Anthologia  Planudea,  no.  210,  attri- 
buted to  Plato;  translated  by  W.  R.  Patton).  In  the 
Venus  and  Adonis  pictures,  bow  and  arrow  are  the 
tools  with  which  the  two  together  had  been  hunting 
the  non-aggressive  animals.  At  the  end  of  the  hunt, 
they  either  had  thrown  the  bow  and  arrow  on  the 
ground  (as  on  the  woodcut  of  the  Ovidio  volgarizzato) 
or  hung  them  on  a  tree  (as  on  the  Kann  relief).  They 
also  appear  hanging  on  a  tree  in  Titian's  painting  of 
1554  in  the  Prado  —  reproduced  in  Hans  Tietze,  Ti- 
tian: The  Paintings  and  Drawings,  (London,  1950),  fig. 
221,  which  shows  Adonis'  departure  on  the  next  day 
with  a  spear  as  his  weapon  —  that  is,  .  .  .  if  they  are 


not  meant  to  be  the  armor  of  Cupid,  who  —  as  in  the 
poem  just  quoted  —  lies  asleep  under  the  trees. 

18.  The  attribution  to  Titian  was  first  made  by 
A.  Morassi  in  his  Giorgione  (1942)  and  was  re-stated 
in  his  article  "Esordi  di  Tiziano,"  Arte  Veneta,  VIII 
(1954)  ,  178  ff.  Cf.  Francesco  Valcanover,  Tutta  La 
Pittura  di  Tiziano  (Milan,  1960),  I,  45.  The  relation- 
ship of  this  and  several  other  cassone  paintings  (which 
he  ascribed  to  Giorgione)  was  pointed  out  by  L.  Justi 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  Giorgione  (Berlin,  1926)  , 
II,  309  ff. 

19.  The  interpretation  of  the  sitting  woman  as  the 
nurse  is  supported  by  a  ceiling  piece  of  Mocetto  which 
Schubring  published  in  his  work  on  the  cassoni  and 
which  he  describes  as  follows:  "The  expulsion  of 
Myrrha.  .  .  .  On  the  left  the  bed  of  incest  and  the  pro- 
curess nurse.  At  the  extreme  right  the  tree  with  the 
birth  of  Adonis."  Cf.  P.  Schubring:  Cassoni:  Truhen 
and  Truhenbilder  der  italienischen  Friihrenaissance, 
2nd  ed.  (Leipzig,  1923),  no.  780.  In  spite  of  his  identi- 
fication of  the  nurse  in  Mocetto's  composition,  Schu- 
bring names  the  seated  woman  on  the  cassone  in  Padua 
Myrrha. 

20.  Some  of  the  divergences  of  the  composition  of 
Titian's  painting  from  that  of  the  woodcut  of  the 
Ovidio  volgarizzato  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  re- 
versal of  the  right  and  left  sides.  A  possible  explanation 
for  this  reversal  would  be  the  assumption  that  the 
painter  had  access  to  the  original  wood  blocks.  Similar 
reversals  are  found  on  the  companion  piece  to  the 
Birth  of  Adonis,  i.e.,  the  Story  of  Erysichthon,  and  on 
one  or  two  related  paintings  (cf.  Justi,  loc.  cit.)  For  the 
psychological  and  aesthetic  significance  of  right-left  re- 
versals, cf.  the  investigations  of  Mercedes  Gaffron, 
Die  Radierungen  Rembrandts ;  Originate  and  Drucke 
(Mainz,  1950)  ,  and  "Perceptual  Experience"  (to- 
gether with  K.  Zener)  in  S.  Koch,  Psychology ;  Study  of 
a  Science  (1962).  The  importance  of  the  reversal  was 
disregarded  by  those  woodcut  engravers  who  copied 
not  the  wood  blocks  but  the  prints  of  the  Ovidio  vol- 
garizzato of  1497  so  that  in  some  of  the  later  editions 
of  the  Metamorphoses  the  original  compositions  appear 
reversed.  No  reversed  print  of  the  Birth  of  Adonis 
seems  to  have  appeared  prior  to  1511,  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  critics,  the  terminus  ante  quern  for 
Titian's  cassone  paintings. 

21.  By  F.  Malaguzzi-Valeri  in  his  monograph  An- 
tonio Amadeo  (Bergamo,  1904)  ,  p.  286. 

22.  A  relationship  of  the  Raleigh  relief  to  certain 
works  of  Antonio  Lombardi  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Margrit  Lisner.  Professor  Ulrich  Middeldorf  in  a  letter 
of  February  25,  1964,  objects  to  the  idea  of  Venetian  or 
Paduan  origin,  since  the  relief  "lacks  the  pictorial  ele- 
ment which  is  always  present  there,  even  in  the  most 
neo-classic  looking  sculptures."  While  warning  against 
a  definite  attribution   at  the  present  state  of  our 
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knowledge,  he  asserts  that  "Valentiner's  attribution 
to  Briosco  seems  to  me  to  point  in  the  right  direction." 
He  tentatively  suggests  that  it  might  be  the  work  of 
a  Mantuan  sculptor,  such  as  the  Master  Io.  F.  F.,  the 
Coriolanus  Master  who  in  his  medals  and  plaquettes 
shows  the  same  "curiously  romantic  neo-classicism."  He 
also  refers  to  the  decorative  sculpture  and  medals  of 
Gian  Cristoforo  Romano. 

23.  The  sculptures  of  the  Iole  fireplace  have  been 
analyzed  by  Clarence  Kennedy,  who  attributes  it  to 
Michele  di  Giovanni  from  Fiesole,  called  II  Greco.  Cf. 
Mitteilungen  des  kunsthistorischen  Instituts  in  Florenz, 
IV  (1932-1934)  ,  25  ff.  One  of  the  birds  on  the  upper 
frieze,  an  eagle,  attacks  a  lizard  which,  on  top  of  the 
festoon,  lies  on  his  back.  The  eagle  has  put  his  right 
foot  on  the  lizard's  tail  —  the  motif  is  reminiscent  of 
the  owl  and  the  fallen  swan  on  the  Raleigh  relief  — 
and  is  about  to  lacerate  him.  The  lizard's  head  is 
surrounded  by  a  few  flying  insects,  which  he  may  have 
been  hunting.  The  motif  of  the  eagle  who  lacerates 
an  animal  had  been  treated  in  a  strikingly  similar 
manner  by  Greek  artists  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
(on  coins  of  Agrigento)  . 

24.  As  Valentiner  admires  the  "staccato  rhythm" 
of  the  Raleigh  relief,  it  may  be  permissible  to  mention 
a  work  of  a  different  art  and  a  different  style  which 
is,  however,  related  to  our  relief  precisely  by  this 
rhythm  and  by  its  allegorical  character:  Giovanni 
Bellini's  so-called  Christian  Allegory,  where  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  persons  on  the  altar  in  the  fore- 


ground recalls  a  relief.  Bellini  has  also  sometimes 
been  credited  with  an  allegorical  painting  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  Washington  in  which  Orpheus, 
beautifully  dressed,  sits  with  a  viola  in  a  meadow.  His 
back  is  leaning  against  a  stump,  on  which  sits  a 
nude  woman  holding  a  rod.  Whereas  this  woman  has 
been  plausibly  identified  as  Circe  (the  correspondence 
of  Orpheus  and  Circe,  both  of  whom  have  "magic 
powers,"  is  at  once  evident),  other  figures  of  the 
painting  have  not  yet  been  explained  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  and  the  meaning  of  the  composition  remains 
obscure.  For  the  authorship  cf.  H.  Tietze  and  E.  Tietze- 
Conrat,  "L'Orfeo  attribuito  al  Bellini  della  National 
Gallery  di  Washington,"  Arte  Veneta,  III  (1949)  , 
90  ff. 

25.  Cf.  W.  Friedlaender,  "La  Tintura  delle  Rose," 
The  Art  Bulletin  (1938)  ,  XX,  320  ff. 

26.  Cf.  E.  Panofsky,  Studies  in  Iconology,  Torchbook 
Edition  (New  York  and  Evanston,  1962),  p.  150.  (Pa- 
nofsky  explains  the  rabbits  as  "symbols  of  animal  love 
and  fertility."  Should  —  contrary  to  Justi's  opinion  — 
the  very  similar  rabbit  on  Titian's  cassone  picture  with 
the  birth  of  Adonis  have  the  same  significance?)  For 
the  bibliography  of  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  cf. 
Panofsky,  loc.  cit.,  p.  xi. 

27.  About  "hieroglyphs"  in  the  Renaissance,  cf. 
Ludwig  Volkmann,  Bilderschriften  der  Renaissance 
(Leipzig,  1923)  . 
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HOW  THE  NEW 
TAX  AMENDMENT 
CONCERNS  THE  NCMA 

Under  the  new  tax  amendment,  gifts  to  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  are  now  deductible  in 
amounts  up  to  30%  of  the  donor's  adjusted  gross 
income  instead  of  the  previous  20%.  The  new  law 
enables  gifts  to  museums  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  gifts  to  schools,  churches,  and  hospitals. 
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THE  EARLY  SCULPTURES  OF  THOMAS  BALL 


By  Wayne  Craven 

Department  of  Art  and  Art  History, 
University  of  Delaware 

American  sculpture  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  at  present 
all  too  often  overlooked  in  determining  the 
American  aesthetics  of  that  era.  The  art 
historian  has  dismissed  it  without  a  second 
glance,  and  the  casual  passer-by  hardly 
takes  notice  of  the  fine  monuments  he 
possesses  in  his  public  parks  and,  freqent- 
ly,  in  remote  corners  of  local  museums. 
But  throughout  the  last  century  sculpture 
was  one  of  the  leading  arts,  and  many 
excellent  works  were  created  in  marble 
and  bronze.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  sculptors  active  after  1850  was 
Thomas  Ball,  among  whose  early  efforts 
are  the  very  fine  bronze  statuettes  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  in  the 
collection  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  Art. 

Born  in  1818,  Ball  was  the  son  of  a 
Boston  sign  painter,  and  perhaps  for  this 
reason  his  first  attempts  in  the  arts  were 
with  the  paint  brush  rather  than  with  the 
chisel.  As  a  young  man  he  tried  a  number 
of  professions  which  ranged  from  brick- 
laying to  museum  clerking,  with  miniature 
painting   and   silhouette-cutting   on  the 


side.  As  early  as  1840  he  was  represented 
by  two  miniature  portraits  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and 
by  two  more  the  following  year  at  the 
Apollo  Association  in  New  York.  He  also 
painted  more  ambitious  works  such  as 
the  Christ  in  the  Temple  and  the  Scene 
from  King  Lear,  which  were  shown  at  the 
American  Art  Union  in  1848  and  1849 
respectively.  But  his  career  as  a  painter  in 
the  1840's  was  rather  inauspicious,  and 
he  often  relied  on  his  ability  as  a  singer 
for  supplemental  income.  He  sang  not 
only  in  church  choirs,  but  also  in  operatic 
productions,  in  the  role  of  Adam  in 
Haydn's  Creation  and  later  in  the  title 
role  of  Elijah  in  the  first  performance  in 
this  country  of  Mendelssohn's  opera. 

By  1850  Thomas  Ball  had  made  no 
distinguished  mark  as  a  painter.  More- 
over, disappointment  in  love  had  left  him 
quite  disheartened  and  therefore  unable 
to  work  at  the  canvas.  Working  in  Boston 
at  that  time,  however,  was  a  sculptor  by 
the  name  of  John  C.  King,  who  had 
gained  some  success  as  a  carver  of  portrait 
busts.  Ball,  seeking  a  kind  of  diversion 
which  might  rehabilitate  him  for  work 
again,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  getting  a 
"piece  of  clay  to  play  with,"  and  went  to 
this  friend,  King,  who  gave  him  "a  lump 
of  clay  the  size  of  two  fists"  with  which 
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he  hurried  back  to  his  studio.  This  self- 
prescribed  therapy  worked  its  magic  as 
he  modeled  one  small  head  after  another, 
destroying  each  when  finished. 

His  interest  in  sculpture  had  manifested 
itself  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  for  he  tells 
of  seeing  Chantrey's  marble  statue  of 
Washington  in  the  Boston  State  House 
and  of  asking  his  father  if  it  were  a  real 
sheet  wrapped  around  the  figure.  As  a 
young  artist  he  must  have  known  the 
work  of  Horatio  Greenough  and  also  of 
Ball  Hughes,  who  was  working  in  or  near 
Boston  in  the  decade  of  the  1840's. 
Hughes'  statue  of  Bowditch  in  Mt.  Auburn 
Cemetery  was  quite  famous.  And,  of 
course,  he  undoubtedly  admired  the  por- 
trait busts  by  his  friend,  King. 

It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the 
"Swedish  Nightingale,"  Jenny  Lind,  in 
Boston  that  Ball  produced  his  first  serious 
piece  of  sculpture.  So  moved  was  he  by 
her  performance  that  he  immediately 
gathered  together  all  the  photographs 
of  her  which  he  could  obtain  and  from 
these  modeled  her  likeness  (Fig.  1).  The 
popularity  of  the  sculpture  was  enormous, 
as  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  passage 
in  his  Autobiography,  which  also  reveals 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  sculpture 
scene  in  America  at  that  period:  ".  .  .  for 
a  time  I  could  not  produce  the  plaster 
copies  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand 
for  them.  But  soon  an  Italian  pirate  in 
New  York  got  possession  of  one  of  them, 
and  relieved  me  from  further  anxiety  by 
flooding  the  market  at  starvation  prices; 
not  withstanding  I  had  procured  a  patent 
from  Washington,  costing  me  thirty  dollars 
in  money,  a  copy  of  the  bust,  and  draw- 
ings and  specifications  almost  as  many  as 
would  be  required  to  patent  a  steam- 


Fig.  1  Thomas  Ball 

Jenny  Lind  (1851) 
The  New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York 


engine."  A  similar  incident  occurred  later 
when  two  busts  of  close  personal  friends 
were  pirated  by  an  Italian  carver  in  New 
York  who  was  to  make  a  specified  number 
of  copies  of  them;  they  were  soon  dis- 
covered being  peddled  on  the  streets  of 
Providence  as  portraits  of  "the  man  that 
was  hung  the  other  day  in  Boston;  and  the 
man  he  killed."  The  statuettes  of  Webster 
and  Clay  by  Ball  in  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  also  bear  patent  inscrip- 
tions, the  necessity  for  which  is  evident 
from  the  above  incidents.  Thomas  Ball 
was  among  the  first  to  patent  his  sculptures 
which  were  to  be  reproduced  in  consider- 
able number.  We  may  see  in  this  an  indi- 
cation that  the  work  of  art  as  a  single  and 
unique  creation  is  giving  way  to  the 
demands  of  an  art-conscious  middle-class 
patronage  of  increasing  size.  It  is  in  the 
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Fig.  2  Thomas  Ball 

Daniel  Webster  (1853) 
Boston  Athenaeum 


same  decade  of  the  1850's  that  the  litho- 
graphic firm  of  Currier  and  Ives  was 
formed  to  supply  large  numbers  of  two- 
dimensional  images  to  this  public;  more- 
over, the  first  of  those  popular  little  genre 
groups  by  John  Rogers  came  into  existence 
at  this  time. 

Throughout  his  life,  Ball  was  primarily 
a  portrait  sculptor,  only  occasionally  de- 
voting himself  to  an  "ideal"  work.  In  his 
Jenny  Lind  one  finds  that  quality  of 
American  portraiture  which  had,  by  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  risen  to  dominate 
the  painted  and  modeled  likeness:  an 
unpretentious  rendering  of  the  physiog- 
nomy, endowed  with  a  naive  charm,  but 
rather  plain  and  unglamourous.  There  is 
a  strong  naturalism  which  was  undoubted- 
ly encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  the 
photographic  image  in  this  country  little 


over  a  decade  before.  The  portrait  of  the 
Swedish  singer  might  be  compared  to  a 
painted  portrait  by  George  P.  A.  Healy 
or  the  late  work  of  Henry  Inman;  it  be- 
longs to  that  tradition  of  naturalism  in 
sculptured  portraiture  which  finds  earlier 
examples  in  the  work  of  Erastus  Dow 
Palmer  and  Shobal  Vail  Clevenger.  The 
above  mentioned  characteristics  dominate 
the  style  of  Thomas  Ball,  in  spite  of  his 
exhortation  that  "...  to  make  the  most 
satisfactory  portrait,  either  in  clay  or  paint, 
the  character  and  expression  should  first 
be  attended  to;  the  exact  form  of  each 
individual  feature  is  of  minor  importance." 
Ball  did  not  participate  in  the  classical 
revival  which  some  years  before  had  been 
the  chief  mode  of  expression  for  our 
sculptors,  but  which  was  already  experienc- 
ing the  dissipation  of  a  moribund  move- 
ment. 

Ball  continued  working  in  a  less  than 
monumental  scale  throughout  the  year  of 

1851  and  produced  cabinet-sized  portrait 
busts  of  his  musician  friends,  George  J. 
Webb,  George  F.  Hayter  and  Charles  C. 
Perkins,  among  others. 

The  success  of  the  little  Jenny  Lind  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  another  im- 
mensely popular  work— the  bust  of  Daniel 
Webster  (Fig.  2).  Ball  had  long  been  an 
admirer  of  the  great  man,  and  earlier  in 

1852  had  modeled  a  small  cabinet-sized 
portrait  of  him.  Although  this  was  im- 
mediately condemned  by  the  sculptor  and 
destroyed,  the  desire  to  portray  Webster 
lingered.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  the  course 
of  his  career  to  produce  two  portrait  busts, 
a  statuette,  and  two  heroic-sized  bronze 
statues  of  the  Massachusetts  orator  (Fig. 
3). 

The  unsatisfactory  attempt  at  the  char- 
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Fig.  3 


Thomas  Ball 


Daniel  Webster 
State  House,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 


acterization  of  Webster  on  a  minor  scale 
may  have  urged  Ball  to  undertake  his  first 
portrait  bust  of  life  size  or  slightly  larger 
dimensions.  This  time  he  achieved  the 
strength  of  character  and  the  fiery  spirit 
with  which  his  subject  was  imbued,  and 
instead  of  dressing  him  in  everyday  street 
clothes,  as  he  did  in  his  later  sculpture, 
Ball  draped  the  shoulders  and  chest  in  a 
well-formed  wrap  which  resembles  more 
those  used  in  baroque  and  rococo  busts 
than  the  quasi-toga  type  of  classical  in- 
spiration. 

The  bust  of  Webster  was  modeled  on  a 
stake  placed  upright  over  an  ash-barrel  in 
Thomas   Ball's  studio.   One  cannot  but 


wonder  what  Ball  used  as  his  model,  for 
certainly  Webster  did  not  sit  for  the  por- 
rait.  In  fact,  the  sculptor  had  only  a  rather 
fleeting  glimpse  of  his  subject.  Hardly  had 
he  begun  to  form  the  clay  around  the 
stake  and  to  model  the  features  when 
word  came  that  Webster  was  to  be  received 
in  Boston  and  escorted  through  the  town 
on  his  way  to  Marshfield.  "As  the  pro- 
cession was  to  pass  through  Tremont 
Street,  you  may  be  sure  I  was  at  the  door 
to  have  a  good  look  at  him.  We  little 
thought  that  he  was  then  going  home  to 
die.  It  seemed  but  a  few  days  before  the 
bulletins  began  to  record  his  rapid  decline, 
and  then  came  the  final  announcement  of 
his  death.  My  bust  was  finished  but  a  day 
or  two  before,  and  as  you  may  suppose,  at 
such  a  time  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  It  was  pronounced  a  wonderful 
success,  and  numerous  demands  were  made 
for  casts  of  it.  I  put  a  subscription  paper 
in  front  of  it,  and  in  a  very  few  days  had 
nearly  a  hundred  names  upon  it  ...  .  This 
bust,  my  first  of  life-size,  is  the  one  I  have 
used,  without  alteration,  for  my  several 
statues  of  the  great  man."  Both  Chester 
Harding  and  Joseph  Ames  purchased 
copies  and  used  them  in  their  own  painted 
portraits  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Webster  there 
was  talk  in  Boston  of  a  public  statue  of 
the  former  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State, 
and  it  was  evidently  this  interest  which 
induced  Ball  to  make  his  statuette  of  1853 
(Fig.  4)  .  While  he  was  certain  that  such 
a  commission  would  not  be  entrusted  to 
him  —  after  all,  he  had  never  attempted 
anything  more  ambitious  than  a  few 
cabinet-sized  and  one  life-sized  bust  prior 
to  that  time  —  still  he  felt  capable  of 
producing  a  statue  and  was  clever  enough 


Fig.  4 


Thomas  Ball 


Daniel  Webster  (1853) 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  Greenville 


to  foresee  the  demand  for  it.  It  was  his 
first  encounter  with  the  full-len°th  figure. 
He  tells  of  being  in  such  a  rush  to  model 
it  that  he  used  a  make-shift  armature  from 
an  umbrella  stick,  and  while  observing 
his  work  one  day,  "had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  slowly  tip  forward  and  go  crashing 
to  the  floor."  The  head,  however,  was 
unharmed  and  was  used  in  the  remodeled 
version  from  which  the  example  in  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  was  cast. 
On  the  first  day  the  model  was  exhibited, 
C.  W.  Nichols,  an  art  dealer,  offered  Ball 
five  hundred  dollars  for  it  and  the  sculptor 


accepted,  granting  permission  for  it  to  be 
reproduced.  An  inscription  on  the  base 
reads:  "Patent  assigned  to  C.  W.  Nichols" 
(Fig.  5)  .  Where  the  statuette  was  cast  is 
not  entirely  certain.  Since  an  inscription 
on  Thomas  Ball's  statuette  of  Henry  Clay 
of  a  few  years  later  reads  "Patent  assigned 
to  C.  W.  Nichols,  Ames  Mfg.  Co.  Chico- 
pee,  Mass."  (Fig.  6),  it  is  tempting  to  as- 
sume that  Nichols  contracted  the  Ames 
foundry  to  do  the  Webster  figure  as  well. 
This  is  very  probably  an  accurate  assump- 
tion, and  if  true,  the  Clay  statuette  would 
have  been  among  the  very  first  pieces  cast 
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Fig.  5  Thomas  Ball 

Inscription  at  Base  of  Daniel  Webster  Sculpture 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 


Fig.  6  Thomas  Ball 

Inscription  at  Base  of  Henry  Clay  Sculpture 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 


by  that  firm,  which  was  to  become  one  of 
the  most  productive  foundries  in  America 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury for  the  casting  of  sculptors'  works.  It 
was  this  company,  for  instance,  which  only 
four  years  later  cast  the  famous  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington  by  Henry  Kirk 
Brown,  which  now  stands  in  Union  Square 
in  New  York  City. 

At  mid-century  the  casting  of  bronze 
statues  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  America, 
and  the  Webster  statuette  stands  as  one  of 


the  earliest  examples.  At  the  fore  in  this 
art  was  Brown,  whose  bronze,  Indian  and 
Panther,  of  1846,  may  very  well  be  the 
first  cast  statue  in  this  country.  Also,  Ball 
Hughes  himself  probably  cast  in  his  own 
workshop  in  1847  his  famous  statue  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  now  gracing  Mt. 
Auburn  Cemetery  in  Cambridge.  Aside 
from  two  other  bronze  busts  by  Brown, 
not  much  else  may  be  cited  as  earlier  than 
the  Webster  statuette  by  Thomas  Ball. 

The  successes  which  Ball  had  experi- 
enced encouraged  him  to  think  of  greater 
opportunities.  Like  many  of  his  colleagues, 
he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  toward 
study  abroad,  and  on  October  11,  1854, 
he  and  his  wife  sailed  for  Europe  on  board 
the  steamer  America.  After  a  few  days  in 
London  and  Paris,  they  made  their  way 
to  Italy  and  settled  in  Florence.  Here 
they  immediately  called  upon  the  American 
sculptor,  Joel  T.  Hart,  who  helped  them 
find  an  apartment  —  one  which  had  form- 
erly been  occupied  by  the  painter,  William 
Page,  and  the  sculptor,  Shobal  Vail 
Clevenger.  The  painter  and  poet,  Thomas 
B.  Read,  came  to  call  the  first  evening  and 
took  Ball  to  meet  Hiram  Powers,  the 
sculptor  of  the  famous  Greek  Slave,  and 
his  family.  'We  found  assembled  quite  a 
roomful  of  Americans  and  English.  Hiram 
Powers  .  .  .  welcomed  me  very  cordially. 
Those  receptions  we  afterward  found  very 
pleasant,  —  conversation  interspersed  with 
music  or  an  occasional  recitation,  and  re- 
freshed by  tea  and  cakes."  His  friend  from 
Boston,  the  painter  Francis  Alexander, 
was  also  there,  along  with  the  Brownings. 

Thomas  Ball  wrote  that  he  found  a 
studio  in  the  Piazza  Indipendenza  "with 
an  adjoining  room  for  a  marble  workman 
to  cut  three  or  four  busts  I  had  brought 
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Fig.  7  Thomas  Ball 

Herbert  Skinner  (1855) 
Boston  Athenaeum 


with  me  to  put  in  marble."  Among  these 
was  probably  the  portrait  of  young  Herbert 
Skinner,  which  is  signed  and  dated  1855 
(Fig.  7).  Although  modeled  in  America 
it  was  carved  in  Florence  by  an  Italian; 
yet  it  remains  unquestionably  an  example 
of  American  naturalism  unaltered  by  the 
classical  milieu  of  its  execution.  Several 
portrait  busts  by  Ball  date  from  his  first 
Italian  sojourn  (1854-57),  among  them  the 
bust,  Rev.  Ephraim  Peabody,  which  is  now 
in  King's  Chapel,  Boston.  There  was  also 
a  bust  of  Napoleon,  which  was  quite 
popular,  and  statuettes  of  Washington 
Allston  and  George  Washington.  Ball 
attempted  several  ideal  works,  such  as  a 
group,  The  Birth  of  Song,  with  figures  of 
Poetry  and  Music  united  by  Love,  and  a 


Boy  on  a  Raft,  Shipwrecked,  a  favorite 
theme  at  the  time  but  too  ambitious  for 
his  first  ideal  work.  Nor  was  the  Pandora, 
which  he  was  working  on  in  March  of 
1855,  ever  carried  beyond  the  model  state. 
This  sculpture  was  his  first  experience 
with  working  from  the  nude  model,  and 
he  naively  wrote  that  he  was  surprised  to 
discover  that  all  Italian  women  were  not 
like  the  Venus  de  Medici. 

For  a  brief  period  he  worked  with  the 
theme  of  an  equestrian  monument  of 
George  Washington,  for  he  had  read  that 
the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  had 
decided  to  erect  one;  it  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  also  read  that  the  com- 
mission had  been  given  to  Thomas  Craw- 
ford, who  was  then  working  in  Rome.  He 
also  evidently  had  some  hope  of  receiving 
a  commission  from  the  federal  government, 
for  a  report  of  the  committee  concerned 
with  the  decoration  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,  dated  January  30,  1857,  reads: 
"The  applications  of  Dr.  Stone,  W.  R. 
Barbee,  Thomas  Ball  and  other  sculptors 
who  desire  to  be  employed  for  statuary 
for  the  north  and  south  extensions  of  the 
Capitol  were  received  and  on  motion  post- 
poned for  the  present  except  as  to  Dr. 
Stone." 

In  1857  Thomas  Ball  returned  to  Boston 
and  remained  there  until  leaving  once 
more  for  Florence  in  1865,  to  settle  there 
more  or  less  permanently.  These  were 
productive  years  which  saw  the  creation 
of  several  portrait  busts  (of  President 
Lord  of  Dartmouth  [Fig.  8],  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  a  cabinet-sized  one  of  the 
Honorable  Rufus  Choate,  and  of  the  his- 
torian William  H.  Prescott,  author  of  The 
Conquest  of  Mexico  [Fig.  9]).  It  was  prob- 
ably very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Boston 
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Nathan  Lord,  Sixth  President  of 
Dartmouth  College,  1828-1863 
Dartmouth  College  Collection 
Gift  of  His  Students 

that  he  was  asked  to  execute  two  of  the 
reliefs  on  the  pedestal  of  Richard  Green- 
ough's  bronze  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin; 
a  couple  of  decades  later  his  own  statue  of 
Josiah  Quincy  was  to  stand  just  opposite 
the  Franklin  in  front  of  City  Hall,  Boston. 
The  reliefs  represent  Franklin  at  the  Peace 
Treaty  in  Paris  and  at  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  latter  copied  after  the 
painting  by  John  Trumbull.  These  reliefs 
were  probably  cast  at  the  Ames  foundry  in 
Chicopee  since  that  is  where,  in  1855, 
Greenough's  statue  had  been  cast. 

Thomas  Ball  wrote  in  his  Autobiography 
that  immediately  after  the  reliefs  for  the 
Franklin  statue,  he  made  a  statuette  of 
Henry  Clay  as  a  companion  to  his  Webster. 


Fig.  9  Thomas  Ball 

William  H.  Prescott  (1796-1859) 
The  New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York 


Of  it,  he  wrote:  "To  me  it  was  not  as 
successful  as  the  latter  .  .  ."  (Fig.  10) .  A 
letter  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  from  Ball  to  Edward  Everett,  and 
dated  July  8,  1858,  asks  Everett  to  come 
to  the  sculptor's  studio  to  inspect  the 
statuette  before  it  was  cast.  Evidently  the 
Senator  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  under 
date  of  September  13,  1858,  he  wrote  the 
following  note:  "Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Ball  has  been  completely  successful  in 
his  statuette  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  respects  both 
the  face  and  the  person.  The  likeness  is 
excellent,  and  the  carriage  of  the  figure 
true  to  life.  It  appears  to  me  in  all  respects 
equal    to    his    similar   statuette    of  Mr. 
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Webster."  The  statuette  was  cast  in  bronze 
at  the  Ames  foundry,  but  replicas  exist  in 
other  media  as  well;  for  example,  at  Yale 
there  is  a  copy  in  parian  ware,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  has  one 
in  plaster.  The  little  statue  of  Henry  Clay 
is  indeed  an  interesting  piece  which  tran- 
scends mere  naturalism  to  become  a  pene- 
trating study  of  the  character  and  person- 
ality of  the  man.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  larger 
marble  statue  of  the  Kentucky  statesman 
which  Joel  T.  Hart  executed  for  the  city 
of  Richmond. 

In  the  same  year  that  Ball  had  created 
his  statuette  of  Henry  Clay  he  also  began 
what  is  probably  his  most  famous  work  — 
the  equestrian  statue  of  George  Washing- 
ton. There  had  been  discussion  around 
Boston  for  some  time  about  such  a  statue, 
and  this  talk  evidently  encouraged  Ball  to 
attempt  a  model  for  it.  This  plaster  study 
is  now  owned  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
(Fig.  11).  Since  the  final  work  was  to  be  of 
heroic  proportions,  it  was  an  ambitious 
undertaking  for  the  sculptor  who,  in  1858, 
had  not  yet  executed  a  commission  of  a 
life-sized  figure,  let  alone  one  astride  a 
horse.  When  the  model  was  finished,  Ball 
invited  several  of  his  artist  friends  to  view 
it,  and  they  were  delighted  with  what  they 
saw.  Word  of  its  success  soon  spread  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  public,  and  — 
perhaps  this  was  what  Ball  had  in  mind 
all  along  —  those  who  had  been  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  monument  seized  the 
opportunity  to  make  it  a  reality. 

The  actual  execution  of  the  monumental 
statue,  which  now  stands  in  the  Public 
Gardens  in  Boston,  was  begun  in  1860  and 
occupied  most  of  the  sculptor's  time  for 


Fig.  10  Thomas  Ball 

Henry  Clay  (1858) 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  Greenville 

the  next  several  years.  The  casting  of  the 
statue  in  bronze  was  out  of  the  question, 
of  course,  while  the  Civil  War  raged,  and 
it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  statue  was 
unveiled.  But  work  on  the  large  model 
belongs  to  another  period  in  the  career 
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of  Thomas  Ball,  and  this  brief  summary 
of  its  history  in  the  decade  of  the  1860's 
must  suffice  for  present  purposes.  In  the 
model,  although  the  sculptor  was  working 
on  the  relatively  small  scale  comparable  to 
that  of  his  Webster  and  Clay  statuettes,  he 


achieved  a  vitality  and  animation  which 
the  final  monumental  work  does  not  possess 
to  the  same  degree.  The  plaster  model 
along  with  the  statuettes  of  Webster  and 
Clay  are  certainly  the  highest  achievements 
of  the  early  work  of  Thomas  Ball. 


Fig.  1 1  Thomas  Ball 

George  Washington  (1858) 
Boston  Athenaeum 
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THE  JUGTOWN  POTTERY  COLLECTION 


By  Ben  F.  Williams 

During  1950,  a  committee  composed  of 
Mrs.  Isabelle  Bowen  Henderson,  Robert 
B.  Wynne,  Miss  Lucy  Cherry  Crisp,  Ben  F. 
Williams  and  the  late  Alexander  Crane  as- 
sembled a  collection  of  pottery  made  at 
"Jugtown"  near  Seagrove,  North  Carolina. 
The  collection  has  grown  to  include  some 
one  hundred  seventy  items.  It  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  assembly,  turned  over  to  the 
former  State  Art  Gallery,  now  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 

The  following  has  been  taken  from  the 
catalogue  to  the  exhibition  held  in  the 
State  Art  Gallery  from  December  1,  1950, 
to  January  30,  1951: 


"It  is  now  a  little  more  than  thirty  years 
[now  more  than  forty]  since  Jacques  Bus- 
bee,  an  artist  of  Raleigh,  and  his  wife, 
Juliana  Royster  Busbee,  first  came  into  an 
isolated  section  of  Moore  County  com- 
monly known  as  'Jugtown.'  Although  there 
was  no  actual  town,  there  had  been— in 
pre-prohibition  days— a  steady  home  indus- 
try in  the  area,  for  along  the  old  plank 
road  there  were  potters  continually  at 
work  turning  hundreds  of  jugs  and,  oc- 
casionally, churns  and  crocks,  pitchers  and 
plates,  and  other  household  wares.  After 
the  prohibition  era  began,  many  of  the  pot- 
ters' wheels  were  stilled  and  the  commun- 
ity name  of  'Jugtown'  became  a  term  used 
with  caution,  if  at  all.  Then  one  day  the 
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Busbees  came  into  the  community;  Jacques, 
a  painter,  was  deeply  interested  in  crafts 
and  was  immediately  excited  when  he  saw 
a  bright  orange  deep  pie  plate  found  by 
Juliana  in  an  exhibit  at  a  fair  (and  which 
they  later  copied  [Fig.  1]).  Together, 
then,  they  began  to  search  for  the  potters 
at  work  back  in  the  dark,  piney  woods  and 
the  sandhills  of  Moore  County.  There  they 
found  a  community  of  craftsmen  living  in 
almost  complete  isolation  from  the  world 
outside,  making  their  own  shoes,  furniture, 
fabrics,  and  'dirt  dishes.' 

"Such  pieces  as  crocks,  churns,  and  pickle 
jars  being  turned  by  these  men  differed 
little  from  those  made  in  1720  when  the 
first  Staffordshire  potters  came  into  North 
Carolina.  In  their  search  the  Busbees  found 
signed  and  dated  pieces  made  in  both  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  They 
found  also  such  things  as  mugs,  chow 
bowls,  and  medicine  jars  made  for  military 
use  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Among  the 
potters  they  found  was  one  with  the  in- 
teresting name  of  'Old  Joe  Shuffle,'  whose 
real  name— Josial  Wedgewood  Sheffield- 
was  just  as  interesting. 

"Convinced  that  this  native  craft  was  im- 
portant and  must  be  revived,  the  Busbees 
went  diligently  to  work  to  begin  such  a 
revival.  Studying  the  traditional  pieces, 
making  slight  changes  here  and  there  in 
the  interest  of  better  line  or  form  and  con- 
stantly experimenting  with  glazes,  they 
began  to  interest  the  potters  in  taking  up 
again  the  work  of  their  craftsmen  fathers. 
Then,  opening  a  shop  in  New  York  City, 
the  Busbees  began  the  sale  of  their  work, 
each  piece  of  which  now  bore  the  increas- 
ingly well-known  and  once  again  respec- 
table name  of  'Jugtown.'  Encouraged  by 


the  Tiffany  Studios,  they  went  on  from 
strictly  utilitarian  pieces  to  the  creation  of 
decorative  pieces  as  well,  and  here  the 
artistry  of  Jacques  Busbee  was  especially 
evident  in  his  translations  from  the  ancient 
Chinese,  whom  he  considered  the  old  mas- 
ters of  the  potter's  wheel.  He  believed  also 
that  'Art  is  not  an  esoteric  utterance  but 
a  democratic  expression  .  .  .  and  that  from 
folk  art  truly  understood,  fine  art  springs.' 
From  May,  1917,  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
May,  1947,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  belief.  Today  the  log  houses 
at  'Jugtown,'  with  the  kick  wheel,  the 
groundhog  kiln,  the  bright  orange  curtains 
and  the  now  long-famous  Jugtown  pottery, 
continue  to  bring  each  day  to  this  quiet 
place  in  Moore  County  craftsmen  and 
collectors  of  fine  crafts  from  all  over 
America." 

Juliana  carried  on  in  a  marvelous  way 
until  her  death  on  March  2,  1962.  Only 
then  were  the  wheels  at  the  Busbee's  "Jug- 
town" stopped,  as  was  the  unique  way  of 
life  which  they  had  created. 

The  skilled  hands  of  Master  Potter  Ben 
Owen,  only  potter  of  "Jugtown"  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  are  no  longer  forming 
the  familiar  shapes  at  "Jugtown."  Mr. 
Owen  and  Mr.  Boyce  Yow,  the  glazer,  are 
now  stamping  their  works  "Ben  Owen 
Master  Potter"  at  newly  set-up  kilns  on  the 
highway  within  a  few  miles  of  the  old 
stand.  The  shapes  are  the  same,  with  an  oc- 
casional variation.  The  familiar  frog-skin, 
tobacco  spit,  white,  orange  and  buff  glazes 
remain  the  same. 

Here  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art  the  collection  of  Jugtown  Pottery,  as- 
sembled in  1950  (with  a  rare  piece  being 
added  now  and  then  [Figs.  2  and  3])  will 
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remain  to  remind  us  of  the  good  taste, 
skill,  connoisseurship,  and  stamina  of  two 
heroic  artists,  Jacques  and  Juliana  Busbee. 


Editorial  note:  We  would  like  to  advise  our  read- 
ers of  die  publication  of  a  new  book,  Jugtown 
Pottery  History  and  Design,  by  Jean  Crawford 
(Winston-Salem,  1964,  John  F.  Blair,  publisher). 
Miss  Crawford  acknowledges  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Williams  and  other  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  staff  in  her  compila- 
tion of  the  Jugtown  story. 


Fig.  2 


Ben  Owen 


Jugtown  "Vittles"  Plate 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
Jacques  Busbee  Memorial  Collection 


Fig.  3  Ben  Owen 

Jugtown  Urn 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
Jacques  Busbee  Memorial  Collection 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Campbell  Russell,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
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AN  ELLIOTT  FAMILY  LOOKING-GLASS 


By  Charles  W.  Stanford 

The  first  mirrors,  or  "looking-glasses," 
as  they  were  known,  became  a  stable  com- 
modity in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  Century.  Before  this  period  they  were 
rare  and  expensive,  having  been  imported 
from  Venice;  but  with  the  establishment  of 
a  glass  factory  in  Lambert,  England,  in 
1673,  glass  became  more  readily  available 
and  thus  was  imported  to  America.  Be- 
cause of  the  expense  of  shipping,  the 
frames  were  usually  constructed  in  the 
States,  with  the  imported  glass  being  added 
at  this  time.  During  the  18th  Century,  the 
English  government  established  a  luxury 
tax  on  looking-glasses  according  to  the  size 
of  the  frame. 

In  the  mid- 18th  Century,  the  name 
Elliott  appears  in  the  records  of  colonial 
Philadelphia  and  continues  well  on  into 
the  19th  Century.  The  progenitor  of  this 
family,  John  Elliott,  was  born  in  England 
in  1713  but  immigrated  to  Philadelphia  in 
1753.  According  to  the  first  known  news- 
paper advertisements  in  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette,  in  1756,  John  Elliott  first  estab- 


lished himself  as  a  cabinet  maker  and  be- 
gan the  importation  of  looking-glasses  from 
England.  A  newspaper  advertisement  of 
March  23,  1758,  states:  "Just  imported 
from  London,  and  to  be  sold  by  John 
Elliott,  at  his  looking-glass  store,  the  sign 
of  the  Bell  and  Looking-Glass  in  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  a  neat  assortment  of 
looking-glasses."  The  advertisement  goes 
on  to  state  that  Elliott  also  quicksilvered 
and  framed  old  glass  and  supplied  "people 
with  new  glass  to  their  own  frames."  1 
Elliott  always  placed  his  label  on  the  back 
of  each  looking-glass  passing  through  his 
hands.  This  practice  was  continued  by  his 
son,  John  Elliott,  Jr.,  and  his  grandsons, 
John  and  David  Elliott  (1804-1809)  ;  con- 
sequently, because  of  various  types  of 
labels  used  on  many  of  the  Philadelphia 
mirrors,  an  Elliott  mirror  can  usually  be 
dated  with  precision. 

The  Elliott  mirrors  of  the  18th  and  early 
19th  Centuries  were  plain  and  rarely  dif- 
ferent from  the  first  design  used  by  John 
Elliott  in  1753. 2  They  were  constructed  in 
the  fretwork  style  of  Queen  Anne,  a 
favorite  one  in  America  for  a  long  period 
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JOHN  ELLIOTT "&  SONS, 

No.  60,  South  Front-street,  between  Cliesnut  and  Walnut  streets, 
P  1 .  i  L  A  D  F  I.  P  H 1  A, 

SELL  BY  WHOLE'.  VLE  AND  RETAIL, 

Drugs  and  Medicines, 
Window  and  Picture  Glass,  of  all  sizes, 
Paints  of  all  kinds,  dry  and  ground  in  oil, 


Linseed  Oil  &  Varnishes, 
Camel  hair  Pencils  &  Brushes, 
Gold  &  Silver  Leaf, 
Sand  Crucibles, 


Dye  Wocds,  &c.  viz 
Logwood  &  Fustic, 
Brazil  &  l'.edwood, 
Copperas  &  Alum. 


.    .  ALSO, 

LOOKING  GLASSES, 

^lzes,  and  different  patterns. 
•"  .ICKSILVEREI)  A> 


Fig.  1 


John  Elliott 


Looking-Glass 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
Anonymous  Gift 


Fig.  2 


John  Elliott 


Label  on  Back  of  Looking-Glass 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 


after  her  reign  (1702-1714).  In  fretwork 
mirrors,  both  the  top  and  the  base  are 
cut  in  the  style  of  Queen  Anne. 

During  his  years  as  a  craftsman,  John 
Elliott  used  at  least  three  types  of  labels, 
all  written  in  German  and  in  English.  The 
first  type  of  label  was  used  from  1753  to 
1761  when  his  shop  was  located  on  Chest- 
nut Street;  the  second,  from  1762  to  1767, 
when  the  shop  was  on  Walnut  Street;  a 
third  type  of  label  was  used  from  1768  to 
1776,  at  which  time  he  apparently  retired. 
His  son,  John  Elliott,  Jr.,  used  only  one 
type  of  label  from  1784-1803.  His  label 
reads,  "Looking-Glasses  in  neat  Mahogany 
Frames  of  American  Manufacture."  From 
1804  to  1809  the  label  was  changed  to 


"John  Elliott  and  Sons,"  and  the  shop  was 
moved  to  60  South  Street. 

In  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
collections  is  an  Elliott  family  mirror  (Fig. 
1)  with  a  label  on  the  back  (Fig.  2) .  The 
scrolls  in  the  cresting  correspond  in  a 
certain  degree  to  the  base;  the  two  cone- 
type  finials  on  each  side  of  the  cresting  also 
correspond  with  inverted  scrolls  at  the 
base.  A  distinctive  feature  is  the  curve  of 
the  upper  inner  corners  of  the  frame,  a 
characteristic  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  and 
one  used  by  the  Elliott  family.  The  origi- 
nal glass  is  intact,  with  quicksilver  on  the 
back.  The  frame  is  walnut  with  a  backing 
of  American  pine,  the  wood  usually  used 
in  Elliott  mirrors. 
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A  similar  mirror  with  the  same  label  is 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  collection. 
The  label  would  date  the  mirror  between 
1804-1809  when  John  Elliott,  Jr.,  worked 
with  his  sons.  Although  it  was  constructed 
in  the  early  19th  Century,  the  style  remains 
Queen  Anne— which  begins  with  the  first 
design  of  John  Elliott  and  continues 
through  three  generations  of  the  same 
family.  Not  only  is  this  looking-glass  im- 
portant as  a  representative  example  of  one 
of  the  first  mirror-making  families  in  Amer- 


ica, but  also,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  negligible  change  in 
design  from  1753  through  1809.  Indeed, 
without  the  identifying  label,  we  would  be 
inclined  to  date  this  mirror  by  style  to  a 
considerably  earlier  period.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  although  the  beginning  of 
a  given  furniture  style  usually  can  be  fixed, 
the  end  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
determine.  Its  end  may  never  occur  be- 
cause of  the  continuance  of  style  and  re- 
vivals. 


1  The  most  complete  study  of  the  Elliott  mir- 
rors is  a  monograph  by  Alfred  C.  Prime,  "John 
Elliott,  Cabinet  and  Looking-Glass  Maker  of  Phila- 
delphia," The  Pennsylvania  Museum  Bulletin 
(April,  1924)  XIX,  85. 

Editorial  note:  Since  Mr.  Stanford  wrote  his  ar- 
ticle published  here  but  submitted  just  prior  to 
the  interruption  of  the  Bulletin's  publication, 
Helen  Comstock  has  published  a  study  in  three 
parts  on  the  American  looking-glass  in  her  series, 
"An  Antique  Survey,"  in  the  periodical  Anti- 
ques. See  Antiques  LXXXV,  No.  3  (March, 
1964),  pp.  314-319,  for  Part  I;  No.  4  (April, 
1964),  pp.  438-441,  for  Part  II,  No.  6  (June, 
1964) ,  pp.  679-685  (this  last  part  entitled  "The 


Looking-Glass  in  America") .  John  Elliott  and 
his  sons  are  treated  in  the  third  of  these  articles 
on  pp.  679-682.  A  mirror  somewhat  similar  in 
its  simple  Chippendale  fretwork  to  the  one  in 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  is  repro- 
duced by  Miss  Comstock  on  p.  681  as  Fig.  6. 
The  label  on  the  back  of  the  Museum  mirror 
and  reproduced  here  as  Fig.  2,  though  not  re- 
produced by  Miss  Comstock,  is  discussed  by  her 
on  p.  682. 

2  The  exception  to  this  is  an  elaborate  Chip- 
pendale style  mirror  made  for  Richard  Edwards  of 
New  Jersey  between  1768  and  1776.  "Chippendale 
Looking-Glass  Made  by  Elliott,"  Antiques  (Octo- 
ber 1948),  54,  244-5. 
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JOHN  WHITE,  ARTIST 


by  Paul  Hulton, 

Assistant  Keeper, 
Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
British  Museum 

[Editor's  Note:  The  following  paper  was  presented 
as  a  slide  lecture  by  Mr.  Hulton  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  on  February  28,  1965, 
during  the  showing  of  the  exhibition,  The 
Watercolor  Drawings  of  John  White.  The  ex- 
hibition, on  view  in  Raleigh  from  February  26 
through  March  14,  consisted  of  the  single  sur- 
viving set  of  75  drawings  and  title-page  by  White, 
to  which  were  added  six  of  the  so-called  Sloane 
copies,  two  drawings  by  Jacques  Le  Moyne  de 
Morgues,  and  29  engravings  based  on  the  White 
drawings,  of  which  21  were  by  Theodor  de  Bry. 
The  total  exhibition  was  on  loan  from  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
Le  Moyne  drawings,  which  came  from  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  exhibition,  shown  also 
at  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  at  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New 
York  City,  a  catalogue  was  published  containing 
40  illustrations.  We  are  happy  to  add  here  to  the 
documentation  of  the  exhibition.] 


John  White  was  a  curiously  anonymous 
character  and  his  drawings  are  virtually 
his  only  memorial.  They  have  had  an  ad- 
venturous history:  some  were  lost  during 
his  hurried  departure  with  his  fellow  colo- 


nists from  Roanoke  Island  in  1586,  thrown 
overboard  with  other  baggage  to  lighten 
the  boat  in  rough  seas;  others  seem  to  have 
been  ransacked  by  Indians  after  White  as 
Governor  had  left  them  on  the  Island  be- 
fore returning  to  England  in  1587.  Yet  he 
must  have  succeeded  in  taking  home  from 
Raleigh's  Virginia  a  considerable  quantity 
of  field  sketches  which  he  eventually 
worked  up  into  a  number  of  separate  sets. 
There  was  the  set  from  which  his  first  and 
most  famous  publisher,  Theodor  de  Bry, 
made  his  engravings  at  Frankfort-on- 
Maine.  There  were  the  replicas  which  the 
artist  distributed  to  naturalists  like  John 
Gerard,  author  of  the  Herball,  and 
Thomas  Penny,  the  entomologist.  There 
was  the  set  of  copies  which  a  son  or  grand- 
son made  and  which  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  Hans  Sloane  early  in  the  18th  century 
and,  though  rather  crudely  drawn,  were 
taken  for  the  originals.  There  were  the 
presentation  sets,  one,  it  must  certainly  be 
assumed,  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  White's 
patron,  another  possibly  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, others  perhaps  for  those  like  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  highly  placed  and  with 
a  special  interest  in  Raleigh's  attempts  to 
colonize  North  America.  Lastly  there  was 
White's  own  set. 
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Of  all  these  only  one  is  now  known  to 
survive:  the  set  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
addition  the  Manuscript  Department  there 
possesses  the  few  original  variants  of  insect 
subjects  in  the  main  set,  which  White  gave 
to  Thomas  Penny  and  which  are  among 
the  illustrations  for  the  treatise  begun  by 
him  and  put  into  its  final  form  by  Thomas 
Moffet  with  the  title  "Insectorum  .  .  . 
Theatrum."  The  British  Museum  set  of  75 
drawings  has  a  title-page  (Fig.  1).  It  is  a 
plain  inscription  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  in  White's  own  hand: 
The  pictures  of  sondry  things  collected 
and  counterfeited  according  to  the  truth 
in  the  voyage  made  by  Sr.  Walter  Raleigh 
Knight,  for  the  discouery  of  La  Virginea. 
In  the  27th.  Yeare  of  the  most  happie 
reigne  of  our  Soueraigne  lady  Queene 
Elizabeth.  And  in  the  yeare  of  or  horde 


God.  1585.  The  lack  of  any  dedication  or 
embellishment  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  was  White's  own  set  as  also  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  drawings  are  unfinished. 
After  200  years  of  unknown  ownership 
these  drawings  briefly  emerged  to  view  in 
1788  when  they  were  advertised  for  sale 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  bookseller, 
Thomas  Payne  the  elder,  "75  drawings 
coloured,  in  the  original  binding."  They 
were  recognized  as  something  very  much 
out  of  the  ordinary  by  Edward  Malone,  the 
Shakespearean  critic,  who  at  once  reported 
his  find  to  James  Caulfield,  first  earl  of 
Charlemont,  whose  library  in  Dublin  he 
was  helping  to  assemble. 

Charlemont  replied  by  return  authorizing 
the  purchase  at  14  guineas,  and  the  draw- 
ings remained  in  his  family  at  Dublin,  un- 
seen by  any  outsider,  so  far  as  we  know, 
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until  1865  when  the  third  earl,  James 
Molyneux,  sent  them  for  sale  to  London  at 
the  rooms  of  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and 
Hodge.  They  were  awaiting  auction  when 
fire  broke  out  in  a  warehouse  next  door 
and  the  volume  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion, the  fire  charring  the  edges  of  the 
sheets  and  the  saturated  drawings  remain- 
ing for  three  weeks  under  pressure.  But 
they  were  salvaged,  put  on  sale  and  bought 
by  Henry  Stevens  of  Vermont,  the  bibli- 
ographer of  Americana,  for  £125.  He  then 
discovered  that  each  drawing,  under  pres- 
sure, had  printed  off  onto  the  intervening 
sheet.  A  varying  and  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  the  surface  pigment  had  been 
removed  in  these  offsets.  Stevens  had  them 
rebound  in  a  separate  volume  from  the 
originals  which  were  also  remounted  and 
rebound.  Unfortunately,  the  original  bind- 
ing, which  might  well  have  given  some 
clue  to  early  ownership,  was  discarded. 

The  drawings  were  offered  to  James 
Lenox,  the  American  collector,  who  as  his 
biographer  puts  it,  "was  still  in  the  mood 
of  the  Civil  War  and  probably,  not  having 
seen  them,  did  not  realize  their  purport 
for  his  already  large  De  Bry  collection." 
Stevens  then  turned  to  Anthony  Panizzi, 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  accepted  his  offer  of  the  originals  for 
200  guineas  and  the  offsets  for  25. 

But  the  Museum  already  possessed  a 
volume  of  drawings  which  it  considered  to 
be  White's  originals.  These  were  the  copies 
already  mentioned  which  Hans  Sloane  dis- 
covered and  acquired  early  in  the  18th 
century.  He  describes  them  in  a  letter  of 
1709,  and  says  they  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  artist's  descendants.  Because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  De  Bry  engravings  he, 


not  unnaturally,  assumed  that  these  draw- 
ings were  the  originals.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  they  had  been  rather  messed  up  by  the 
children  who  had  used  them  to  copy  from. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  this  collection, 
particularly  in  the  drawings  of  natural  his- 
tory subjects,  and  there  are  frequent  glosses 
in  his  hand  inscribed  throughout  the  vol- 
ume. 

There  are  about  thirty  drawings  of  In- 
dians, Eskimos,  plants,  reptiles  and  fishes 
that  are  copies  of  drawings  of  which  other 
versions  exist  in  the  main  set  of  originals. 
Here  is  the  village  of  Pomeiooc,  the  origi- 
nal (Fig.  2)  and  the  copy  (Fig.  3) .  The 
difference  in  quality  between  these  copies 
and  the  original  versions  is  very  marked, 
though  some  elements  of  crudity  in  the 
copies  could  be  the  result  of  the  children's 
efforts  which  Sloane  had  noted.  It  should 
be  stressed  again  that  these  drawings  in  the 
Sloane  volume,  generally  called  the  Sloane 
copies,  are  not  taken  directly  from  the  orig- 
inals which  now  survive,  but  from  other 
versions  which  have  disappeared. 

The  Sloane  volume  also  includes  fifty- 
three  drawings,  mainly  of  birds  and  fish 
of  Virginia,  for  which  no  original  versions 
exist,  as  for  example  the  blue  jay  (Fig.  4) 
and  the  catfish  (Fig.  5)  which,  like  most 
of  the  others,  have  their  Algonquin  names, 
with  some  indication  of  their  size.  These, 
though  of  not  great  merit  as  drawings,  are 
fascinating  and  valuable  documents  and 
give  some  idea  of  the  range  of  White's  pio- 
neering efforts  to  record  the  natural  life 
of  Raleigh's  Virginia.  Sloane  made  much 
use  of  his  copies,  having  a  great  number  of 
duplicates  made,  presumably  for  the  use  of 
his  naturalist  friends.  One  curious  by- 
product of  these  copies  is  that  the  great 
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Fig.  2 


Village  of  Pomeiooc 


Catesby,  author  of  the  first  major  work 
on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  New  World, 
The  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida 
and  the  Bahama  Islands,  most  carefully 
copied  seven  of  these  drawings,  which 
were  finally  engraved  and  published  be- 
tween 1731  and  1748,  without  any 
acknowledgment  to  White.  The  catfish 
was  one  he  pirated.  In  this  particular 
instance  Carl  Linnaeus,  originator  of  the 
scientific  classification  of  natural  life, 
based  his  identification  of  the  catfish  on 
Catesby's  plate  so  that  John  White  indi- 
rectly, and  at  a  remove  of  about  150 
years,  made  a  small  contribution  to  sys- 
tematic zoology  in  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment. 

Catesby  also  copied  the  swallow-tail 
butterfly.  Cateby's  printed  version  of  the 


butterfly  makes  acknowledgment  to  what 
Catesby  calls  the  Raleigh  manuscript  in 
Sloane's  possession,  in  other  words,  the 
volume  of  Sloane  copies.  But  again  there 


Fig.  3  Village  of  Pomeiooc 

Sloane  Copy 
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Blue  Jay 


Sloane  Copy 


is  no  mention  of  White's  name.  The  cop- 
ies remained  in  Sloane's  possession  until 
his  death  and  then  passed,  with  the  con- 
tents of  his  library,  to  the  British  Museum. 

It  will  be  clear  that  the  original  draw- 
ings or  their  copies  assumed  particular 
importance  for  collectors  like  Sloane  and 
Stevens  precisely  because  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  engravings  of  Theodor  de  Bry, 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  name  of 
John  White  as  artist  would  have  remained 
virtually  unknown  if  De  Bry  had  not  de- 
cided in  1588  to  publish  White's  drawings 
of  Indians  with  Thomas  Hariot's  descrip- 
tion of  Virginia.  Hariot's  Brief e  and  true 
report  of  the  new  found  land  of  Virginia 
had  in  fact  already  appeared  early  that 
year  but  without  the  illustrations  its 
author  still  hoped  to  see  published.  De 
Bry's  first  intention  was  probably  to  pro- 


duce a  full  account  of  the  newly  discovered 
land  with  illustrations  not  only  of  the 
inhabitants  but  also  of  its  fauna  and  flora 
—many  of  which  we  know  White  drew  with 
studied  care.  For  reasons  which  are  not 
known  the  fully-illustrated  account  was 
shelved.  Perhaps  the  natural  history  draw- 
ings were  not  ready  or  the  resources  for 
such  an  elaborate  publication  were  not 
available.  De  Bry  finally  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  Hariot's  text  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  already  been  published  but 
this  time  together  with  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  of  White's  Indian  illustra- 
tions and  maps,  probably  all  there  were. 
To  these  he  added  five  Picts  and  Ancient 
Britons,  no  doubt  because  interest  in  an- 
tiquity and  comparative  ethnology  was 
already  widespread  in  the  Europe  of  the 
late  Renaissance. 

The  first  part  of  De  Bry's  America  ap- 
peared in  1590  (Fig.  6) ,  one  of  the  most 


Fig.  5 


Sloane  Copy 


Catfish 


remarkable  of  publishing  ventures— Latin, 
English,  French  and  German  versions  ap 
pearing  within  a  week  or  so.  White  is  sev- 
eral times  mentioned  with  a  complimen- 
tary phrase  as  the  author  of  the  illustra- 
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Fig.  6 
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Title-Page  to  America,  Part  I  (1590) 
Engraving  by  Theodor  de  Bry 


tions,  and  the  publication  gave  him  at 
once  a  European  reputation.  But  it  was 
the  De  Bry  engravings  of  his  Indians 
which  were  remembered;  their  originator 
was  soon  almost  forgotten. 

After  this  time,  until  well  into  the  18th 
century,  the  White/De  Bry  figures  were 
taken  by  numerous  writers  to  suit  a  variety 
of  contexts  as  the  type  of  eastern  North 
American  Indian.  Through  his  knowledge 
of  De  Bry,  Hans  Sloane  in  1709  rediscov- 
ered White.  His  contemporary,  George 
Vertue,  who  rescued  from  oblivion  so 
many  names  in  the  history  of  English  art, 
makes  not  a  single  mention  of  White's 
name,  though  he  was  unquestionably  fa- 
miliar with  De  Bry.  When  the  original 
drawings  re-emerged  from  the  absolute 
obscurity  of  private  ownership  in  1865, 
Henry  Stevens  of  Vermont  was  able  imme- 
diately, through  his  knowledge  of  De  Bry, 
to  recognize  their  importance.  But  so  little 
mark  did  the  original  drawings  make  that, 
long  after  they  were  available  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  as  late  as  1900,  the  author  of 
the  article  on  White  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  does  not  know  of  their 
existence,  still  naming  as  originals  the  cop- 
ies which  Sloane  had  discovered  nearly 
two  centuries  before. 

The  explanation  of  this  lies  of  course 
only  partly  in  the  importance  and  success 
of  the  De  Bry  publication.  It  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  almost  complete  lack  of  doc- 
umentation for  White  the  artist,  as  op- 
posed to  White  the  colonial  pioneer.  What 
we  do  know  about  him  comes  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  pages  of  Richard  Hakluyt's 
Principal  Navigations  and  that  is  to  do 
with  the  colonist,  the  governor  and  the 


narrator  of  the  expeditions  of  1587,  1588 
and  1590.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
scholars,  until  recently,  have  not  always 
agreed  that  White  the  artist  and  White  the 
colonist  were  the  same  person.  In  1957, 
Prof.  E.  S.  Morgan  published  an  article 
in  the  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  re- 
ferring to  a  passage  in  John  Gerard's 
Herball,  of  1597,  where  White  is  men- 
tioned in  both  capacities,  a  reference 
hitherto  curiously  overlooked.  Here  Ger- 
ard speaks  of  a  discussion  he  had  about 
the  character  of  the  root  from  which  sar- 
saparilla  is  obtained  with  "Master  White 
an  excellent  painter  who  carried  very  many 
people  to  Virginia  .  .  .  there  to  inhabite." 
If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  that  the  artist 
was  the  governor,  this  observation  by  a 
contemporary  who  knew  John  White  dis- 
pels it. 

What  do  we  know  of  White  before  he 
comes  on  to  the  scene  in  Hakluyt's  Princi- 
pal Navigations}  The  answer,  at  present,  is 
practically  nothing.  His  date  of  birth  can 
only  be  estimated  as  lying  probably  be- 
tween 1540  and  1550,  since  in  1587  he  be- 
came a  grandfather.  From  similar  premises, 
his  marriage  may  reasonably  be  placed 
before  1570.  His  family  has  not  been  iden- 
tified although  a  John  White  of  Truro,  a 
member  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company  of 
London,  who  died  too  early  to  be  our 
artist,  was  the  uncle  of  another  John  White 
who  may  well  have  been.  An  English  West 
Country  origin  would  not  be  unlikely, 
and  connections,  through  an  uncle,  with 
London  mercantile  interests,  would  make 
sense.  More  plausible,  though  equally  un- 
confirmed, is  White's  membership  of  the 
Painter-Stainers'  Company  of  London  in 
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1580  for  he,  or  a  namesake,  was  party  to  a 
contract  in  that  year  between  the  Company 
and  a  group  of  its  members. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  White  had  not 
been  a  member  of  this  company,  for  every 
type  of  painter,  from  the  most  humble 
kind  of  decorator  to  the  artist— in  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  the  term— was  apprenticed 
there.  But  the  fact  that  the  name  John 
White  is  so  disconcertingly  common  makes 
it  impossible  to  be  categorical.  Something 
more  positive  does  however  exist  with  re- 


Fig.  7     Englishmen  in  a  Skirmish  with  Eskimos 
Sloane  Copy 

gard  to  White's  activities  in  the  year  1577. 
It  is  a  drawing  among  the  Sloane  copies 
of  a  skirmish  between  Englishmen  and  Es- 
kimos (Fig.  7).  Though  only  a  copy,  it  re- 
tains sufficient  of  the  quality  and  charac- 


teristics of  White's  known  drawings  for  us 
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to  be  certain  that  its  original  came  from 
his  hand.  The  observed  detail— the  ice- 
floes, the  kayaks,  the  tents,  clothes  and 
weapons  of  the  Eskimos— leaves  little  room 
for  doubt  that  the  artist  actually  witnessed 
this  event  and  was  not  illustrating  it  at 
second  hand. 

Now,  two  originals  by  White  of  Eskimos 
exist.  These  are  full  length  portraits  of  the 
man  (Fig.  8)  and  of  a  woman  and  baby 
(Fig.  9)  ,  who  were  taken  and  brought 
back  from  Baffin  Island  by  Martin  Frobish- 
er's  expedition  of  1577.  These  White  could 
have  drawn  in  England  as  we  know  they 
were  drawn  by  Cornelis  Ketel  and  other 
artists,  but  considered  with  the  skirmish 
drawing,  the  conclusion  is  almost  inescap- 
able that  White  not  only  drew  these  people 
from  the  life  but  must  also  have  been 
present  with  Frobisher  in  southern  Baffin 
Island  in  1577.  This  theory— that  White 
was  an  eye-witness— is  reinforced  by  pas- 
sages in  both  George  Best's  and  Dionyse 
Settle's  accounts  of  the  1577  expedition. 
At  Frobisher  Inlet  the  English  were  in- 
volved in  a  fight  with  the  Eskimos,  in 
which  a  number  of  Baffin  Islanders  were 
killed  and  an  Englishman  wounded.  The 
details  of  the  scene  described  in  the  ac- 
counts—the Eskimos  rowing  swiftly  across 
the  sound,  their  tents,  their  darts,  their 
resistance  from  a  rocky  point  with  bows 
and  aiTows  against  the  English  pinnace- 
are  all  convincingly  portrayed  in  the  draw- 
ing. This  then  becomes  one  of  the  earliest 
scientific  graphic  documents  of  English 
exploration.  It  is  noticeable  that  White  is 
not  so  much  concerned  with  the  incident 
as  with  its  setting,  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  fight  as  with  the  dress  of  the  Es- 
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Fig.  8  Eskimo  Man 

kimos,  the  way  their  kayaks  were  pro- 
pelled, the  tents  in  which  they  lived  during 
the  summer  season  and  so  on.  Here  in  fact 
White  is  anticipating  exactly  the  role  he 
was  to  play  in  Virginia  nearly  a  decade  in 
the  future. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  French  and 
German  editions  of  Dionyse  Settle's  ac- 
count of  Frobisher's  1577  voyage  both 
include  closely  similar  woodcuts  of  an  Es- 
kimo scene  clearly  derived  from  a  drawing 
or  engraving  either  by  White  himself  or 
composed  of  elements  drawn  separately  by 
him.  Here  again  we  find  the  kayaker  of 
the  skirmish  drawing  with  his  paddle  at 
the  same  angle,  though  in  reverse.  Here 
again,  but  modified,  are  the  man  and  the 
woman  Eskimo  with  her  baby,  showing  off 
their  clothes.  More  information  is  given  in 
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Fig.  9  Eskimo  Woman  and  Baby 

the  woodcut,  certainly  rather  crudely, 
about  Eskimo  life,  Eskimo  methods  of 
hunting  birds,  their  dog  sleds  and  tents. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  1577  White  came 
back  from  Baffin  Island  with  the  kind  of 
ethnographic  records  he  was  later  to  make 
in  Virginia,  which  were  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  impress  Raleigh  that  he  had  just 
the  right  kind  of  qualifications  to  fill  the 
role  of  artist-recorder  for  the  Virginia  ven- 
ture of  1585.  But  what  precisely  were  the 
requirements?  No  written  instructions 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  there  does 
exist  a  record  of  very  precise  instructions, 
probably  to  be  dated  in  1582,  given  to  one 
Thomas  Bavin,  an  artist  otherwise  entirely 
unknown,  who  was  to  have  taken  part  in 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  intended  survey 
of  part  of  eastern  North  America.  Bavin 
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was  expected,  with  the  assistance  of  an  ob- 
server, to  make  a  full  record  of  the  topog- 
raphy, natural  resources  and  Indian  life 
of  the  region.  He  was  also  to  make  draw- 
ings as  conventional  symbols  for  his  maps, 
to  build  up  a  visual  record  of  his  observa- 
tions: "Also  drawe  to  liefe  all  strange 
birdes,  beastes,  fishes,  plantes,  hearbes, 
Trees  and  fruictes  and  bring  home  of  each 
sorte  as  nere  as  you  may.  Also  drawe  the 
figures  &  shapes  of  men  and  woemen  in 
their  apparell  as  also  of  their  manner  of 
wepons  in  every  place  as  you  shall  finde 
them  differing."  This  survey  was  never 
carried  out,  but  we  may  be  sure  that, 
whether  White's  instructions  were  written 
or  verbal,  he  was  expected  to  perform  sim- 
ilar duties.  He  was  fortunate  that  his  part- 
ner in  the  enterprise  was  Thomas  Hariot, 
one  of  the  most  talented  mathematicians 
and  scientists  of  his  age.  He  was  to  observe 
and  note,  White  was  to  illustrate.  To- 
gether they  formed  a  formidable  team,  and 
their  full  collaboration  will  be  evident 
when  we  come  to  consider  White's  maps. 

In  1584  Amadas  and  Barlowe  had  recon- 
noitered  part  of  the  North  American  coast, 
mainly  in  the  region  of  modern  North 
Carolina,  and  made  a  provisional,  and  as 
it  turned  out,  an  over-optimistic  report  on 
the  inhabitants  and  natural  resources  of 
this  coastal  strip.  There  is  no  documentary 
or  other  direct  evidence  that  White  was 
on  that  voyage,  but  he  remarks  in  1592 
that  he  had  made  five  Virginia  voyages. 
Four  of  these  are  well-documented;  the 
fifth,  we  must  deduce,  is  that  of  1584. 
Then  White  would  have  gained  his  first 
experience  of  the  American  scene  and  of 
the  Indians  and  their  way  of  life,  and  he 
no  doubt  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  to  plant 


a  colony  in  this  new  and  pleasant  land: 
"The  second  of  July  we  found  shore  wa- 
ter, which  smelt  so  sweetely  and  was  so 
strong  a  smell,  as  if  we  had  bene  in  the 
midst  of  some  delicate  garden,  abounding 
with  all  kinds  of  odiferous  flowers,  by 
which  we  were  assured,  that  the  land  could 
not  be  far  distant."  Thus  Barlowe's  ac- 
count, and  a  little  later  he  goes  on— "we 
viewed  the  land  about  us,  being  whereas 
we  first  landed,  very  sandie  and  lower 
towards  the  water  side  but  so  full  of  grapes 
as  the  very  beating,  and  surge  of  the  sea 
overflowed  them,  of  which  we  found  such 
plentie,  as  in  all  places  else,  both  on  the 
sande,  and  in  the  greene  soile  on  the  hils, 
as  in  the  plaines,  as  well  as  on  every  little 
shrubbe,  as  also  climing  towardes  the 
toppes  of  the  high  Cedars  that  I  think  in 
all  the  world  the  like  abundance  is  not  to 
be  found:  and  my  selfe  haveing  seene  those 
parts  of  Europe  that  most  abound,  finde 
much  difference,  as  were  incredible  to  be 
written."  This  description  reads,  perhaps 
understandably,  like  parts  of  Columbus' 
journal. 

If  White  was  on  this  reconnaissance  by 
inference  only,  he  was  indisputably  a 
member  of  the  expedition  of  1585  which 
sought  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  land  dis- 
covered the  previous  year.  The  squadron 
of  seven  vessels,  under  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  with  a  complement  of  600  persons, 
seamen,  soldiers  and  specialists  of  various 
kinds,  and  plain  colonists,  set  sail  from 
Plymouth  on  April  9th.  The  Tiger,  the 
Admiral's  flagship,  made  the  Canaries  on 
the  14th  and,  setting  course  for  Puerto 
Rico,  was  off  the  small  islands  of  Domin- 
ica and  Santa  Cruz  on  or  about  the  7th 
and  9th  of  May.  The  log  goes  on  to  record 
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Fig.  10  Plan  of  a  Fortified  Encampment  on 

Puerto  Rico,  May  1585 


that  on  the  12th  of  May  the  Tiger  an- 
chored in  the  Bay  of  Muskito  in  the  Island 
of  St.  John,  that  is  to  say  in  Mosquetal, 
Puerto  Rico.  Here  the  colonists  landed 
and  built  a  fortified  camp  at  Tallaboa  Bay 
and  in  the  words  of  the  journal,  "very 
neere  to  the  sea  side:  the  river  ranne  by 
the  one  side  of  our  forte  and  the  other  two 
sides  were  environed  with  woods."  White 
drew  this  very  elaborate  plan  of  the  camp 
(Fig.  10).  The  Spaniards  had  fortified  the 
nearby  town  of  St.  German  and  the  col- 
onists were  taking  no  chances.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  take  on  water  and  fresh 
provisions  and  to  build  themselves  a  pin- 
nace from  local  timber  which,  the  log 


says,  "was  brought  from  three  miles  inland 
upon  trucks,  the  Spaniards  not  daring  to 
make  or  offer  resistance."  A  few  days 
later,  before  the  pinnace  was  built,  Gren- 
ville  headed  an  expedition  to  take  delivery 
of  goods  promised  by  the  Spaniards  who, 
says  the  log,  "keeping  their  old  customs 
for  perjurie  and  breache  of  promise  came 
not." 

All  these  operations  and  other  details 
White  records.  In  this  plan  are  fortifica- 
tions, with  the  colonists  on  guard  to  the 
north,  east  and  south;  the  boat  loaded  with 
water  barrels  crossing  the  river  which  runs 
down  the  west  side;  the  timber  being 
hauled  in  on  a  low  carriage  guarded  by 
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arquebusiers  beyond  the  eastern  lines, 
Grenville,  the  "Generall,"  returning  from 
his  expedition  (at  the  bottom  left);  the 
half-built  pinnace  near  the  southern  lines, 
two  captured  Spanish  horses  near  the 
center,  Grenville's  flagship,  the  Tiger, 
probably  lying  offshore.  There  is  a  scale 
of  yards  at  the  bottom  right.  This  is  a 
record  well  drawn,  but  it  is  not  the  actual 
information  which  he  competently  con- 
veys that  is  so  intriguing  about  the  draw- 
ing, but  White's  ability  to  express  move- 
ment and  purpose  in  his  miniature  figures, 
his  delicate  understanding  of  the  hesitant 
but  purposeful  oblique  motions  of  crabs 
and  his  talent  for  conveying,  with  a  few 
touches  of  the  brush,  the  identity  of  birds 
like  the  heron  and  the  duck  seen  in  the 
swamp  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  en- 
campment. He  was  clearly  attracted  by 
these  exotic  creatures,  and  no  doubt 
those  he  here  portrays  in  miniature  were 
drawn  also  in  separate  studies;  certainly 
his  land  crab  was.  The  various  textures 
of  its  carapace,  legs  and  claws,  and  its  col- 
oring are  here  strikingly  conveyed  (Fig. 
11). 

The  log  of  the  Tiger  continues  for  May 
26th:  "Our  Lieutenant  Master  Ralph 
Lane,  went  into  one  of  the  Frigats  which 
we  had  taken,  to  Roxo  bay  upon  the 
Southwest  side  of  Saint  Johns  [i.e.  Puerto 
Rico],  to  fetch  salt,  being  thither  con- 
ducted by  a  Spanish  Pilot:  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  there,  he  landed  with  his  men  to 
the  number  of  20  and  intrenched  himself 
upon  the  sandes  immediately,  compassing 
one  of  their  salt  hils  within  the  trench: 
who  being  seen  of  the  Spanyards,  there 
came  down  towards  him  two  or  three 
troopes  of  horsemen,  and  footmen,  who 


gave  him  the  looking  and  gazing  on,  but 
darst  not  come  neere  him  to  offer  any  re- 
sistance, so  that  Master  Lane,  mauger 
their  troopes,  caried  their  salt  aboard  and 
laded  his  Frigat,  and  so  returned  againe  to 
our  fleete  the  29  day,  which  road  at  Saint 
Germans  Bay."  White's  drawing  (Fig.  12) 


Fig.  11  Land  Crab 


Fig.  12         Plan  of  Entrenchments,  Puerto  Rico 
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is  a  terse  record  of  this  episode,  inciden- 
tally giving  a  detailed  idea  of  the  colonists' 
system  of  fortifications  repeated  more  or 
less  closely  on  Roanoke  Island,  where  the 
fort  they  built  has  been  excavated. 

Before  the  colonists  finally  left  Puerto 
Rico  on  May  29th  there  is  evidence  that 
White  was  drawing  plants  on  the  island. 
A  Spanish  prisoner  records  that  the  col- 
onists "took  away  with  them  many  banana 
plants  and  other  fruit  trees  which  they 
found  along  the  shore,  and  made  draw- 
ings of  fruits  and  trees."  Here  are  White's 
portraits  of  the  horn  plantain  (Fig.  13) , 
the  earliest  European  drawing  of  the  ba- 
nana known,  and  of  the  pineapple  (Fig. 
14).  Undoubtedly,  too,  here  and  elsewhere 


Fig.  14 


Pineapple 


Fig.  13 


Horn  Plantain 


in  the  West  Indies,  he  was  drawing  birds, 
fish,  reptiles  and  insects,  such  as  the  brown 
booby  (Fig.  15),  the  flying-fish  (Fig.  16), 
the  alligator  (Fig.  17) ,  and  the  fireflies 
and  gadfly  (Fig.  18).  A  picture  of  these 
last  he  sent  to  Thomas  Penny  for  his  col- 
lection of  insects.  Did  the  "dangerous  bit- 
ing fly,"  the  gadfly,  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drawing  of  flies,  affect  the  Indians  in 
the  same  way  as  the  gnats  so  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  English  edition  of  the  Thea- 
ter of  insects,  where  there  are  woodcuts  of 
White's  drawings,  "it  is  excellent  sport  to 
behold  how  ridiculous  when  they  are  bit- 
ten they  will  frig  and  frisk,  and  flap  with 
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Fig.  15  Brown  Booby 


their  hands  their  thighs,  buttocks,  shoul- 
der, armes,  sides  even  as  a  carter  doth  his 
horses"?  Did  White  provide  Penny  with 
this  word  picture  as  well  as  the  drawing? 

Then  White  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially attracted  by  the  strange  shapes  and 
color  patterns  of  shells  whether  of  reptiles 
or  sea  creatures.  Here  are  studies  of  her- 
mit crabs  (Fig.  19) ,  the  stinging  jellyfish, 
and  the  Portuguese  man-o'-war  (Fig.  20). 

After  trading  and  bean  feasting  with 
the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola,  where  no 
doubt  White  continued  to  draw  "to  the 
liefe  all  strange  beastes,  fishes,  plantes, 
hearbes,  Trees,  'fruictes,'  "  as  Thomas 
Bavin  was  instructed  to  do,  the  colonists 
sailed  on  to  the  Bahamas,  making  two 
landings  there,  proceeded  through  Provi- 
dence North  West  Channel  and  sighted 
the  American  mainland  on  June  20th. 
They  rounded  what  was  probably  Cape 


Fig.  17 

Fear  with  some  difficulty  and  anchored  in 
a  harbor  likely  to  have  been  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina.  A  few  days  later  they 
found  a  suitable  inlet  through  the  Outer 
Banks.  There  had  been  near  disasters  to 
several  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  dis- 
persed, nine  men  had  died  of  hunger  in  an 
uninhabited  part  of  north  Jamaica,  and 
the  Tiger  ran  aground  on  the  Carolina 
Banks  and  all  her  corn,  salt,  meal,  rice,  bis- 
cuits and  other  provisions  were  ruined  by 
sea  water.  But  the  Island  of  Roanoke  was 
reached  by  pinnace  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
Discussions  were  then  begun  with  the  In- 
dians about  the  location  of  the  English 
fort  and  settlement,  and  the  decision  was 
finally  reached  to  build  at  the  northwest- 
ern end  of  Roanoke  Island. 

Meanwhile  the  task  of  surveying  the 
coastline  had  begun.  The  Tiger's  journal 
makes  its  first  mention  of  White  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  which,  on  11th  July,  took 


Alligator  or  Crocodile 


Fig.  18  Fireflies  and  Gadfly 
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boats  across  Pamlico  Sound  and  explored 
the  mainland.  They  first  found  the  Indian 
village  of  Pomeiooc,  of  which  White  has 
left  us  a  picture  from  a  sketch  made  on  the 
12th  (Fig.  21) .  He  has  placed  the  poles  of 
the  palisade  conveniently  far  apart  for  us 
to  see  in  and  has  drawn  it  from  a  semi- 
bird's-eye  viewpoint.  His  intention  was  to 
portray  as  clearly  as  possible  the  kind  of 
houses  these  Algonquin  Indians  lived  in 
and  the  way  they  were  constructed.  Pali- 
saded villages  were  not  uncommon  among 
the  Carolina  Algonquins.  The  houses  were 
built  on  poles  bent  and  lashed  together  at 
the  top  and  covered  with  matting  and  per- 
haps bark.  Inside  some  of  the  larger  huts 
sleeping  platforms  are  visible.  Some  of  the 
Indians  sitting  round  the  central  fire  are 
holding  rattles.  A  man  is  chopping  timber 
beyond  the  fire,  either  with  a  stone  axe  or 
a  metal  axe  traded  by  the  colonists.  Be- 
yond him  is  shown,  somewhat  indistinctly, 
a  small  domesticated  dog.  Alongside  is  the 
De  Bry  engraving  (Fig.  22),  which  does  not 
differ  in  the  main  essentials  but  is  clearly 
from  a  modified  variant  of  this  drawing, 
with  part  of  a  cornfield,  sunflowers  and  a 
small  pond  in  the  background.  White  has 
also  provided  a  few  individual  studies  of 
inhabitants  of  this  village  or  area.  Perhaps 
the  most  engaging  is  the  wife  of  a  chief 
and  her  daughter  (Fig.  23),  the  woman 
with  her  fringed  deerskin  skirt,  edged  with 
beads,  and  her  hair  caught  up  behind  and 
fringed  in  front.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
shorter  necklace  with  its  pendant  is  painted, 
tattooed  or  real,  but  the  long  strings  of 
beads  are  real  enough.  Hariot,  who  sup- 
plied the  text  for  De  Bry's  plates,  says  that 
her  skin  is  "pownced,"  i.e.,  tattooed,  and 
this  might  apply  to  her  face  and  her  arms. 


The  large  gourd  vessel  she  is  holding  is  a 
water  container.  The  child  is  wearing  very 
little  else  but  beads  and  carries  a  fully 
dressed  Elizabethan  doll,  which  she  must 
have  been  given  by  White's  party. 

The  drawing  of  the  "aged  man  in  his 
wynter  garment"  (Fig.  24)  has  nothing 
whatever  to  connect  him  with  the  village  of 
Pomeiooc,  but  De  Bry's  engraving  (Fig. 
25)  shows  the  village  in  the  background. 
As  the  engraver  certainly  would  not  have 
added  this  of  his  own  accord,  White  must 
have  put  it  in  the  drawing— one  of  the 
many  examples  of  a  more  elaborate  compo- 
sition being  supplied  to  the  engraver  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  text  where 
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Fig.  20  Portuguese  Man-o'-War 
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Fig.  21  Village  of  Pomeiooc 
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the  old  man  is  definitely  stated  as  being  of 
Pomeiooc.  His  deerskin  mantle  has  been 
dressed  with  the  hair  left  on  the  inside 
and  made  with  a  seam  down  the  left  side. 
It  is  interesting  here  to  note  how  De  Bry 
has  Europeanized  this  very  Indian  face,  a 
characteristic  also  of  most  of  the  other 
Indian  engravings. 

Two  days  later,  on  13th  July,  after 
spending  the  previous  day  at  the  village  of 
Aquascogoc,  the  exploring  party  rowed 
south  and  then  west  up  the  estuary  of  the 
Pamlico  River  to  Secoton,  the  seat  of  an 
Indian  tribe  of  this  name.  Here,  where 
the  Tigers  journal  says  they  were  well- 
entertained  by  the  savages,  White  made 
drawings  of  the  village,  the  dance  ritual, 
the  charnel  house,  and  at  least  one  of  the 
inhabitants— perhaps  all  within  the  one 
day,  although  he  may  have  returned  at 


some  later  date.  Again  the  artist  gives  us 
a  bird's-eye  view  (Fig.  26) ,  this  time  of  an 
unenclosed  Indian  village  with  its  central 
thoroughfare  leading  down  past  groups  of 
Indian  longhouses  to  the  ceremonial  areas 
towards  the  bottom,  the  camp  fire  on  the 
left,  the  dance  area  on  the  right. 

To  the  right  of  the  roadway  corn  is 
represented  at  three  stages  of  growth.  This 
is  almost  certainly  literally  accurate  since 
the  Carolina  Algonquins  planted  three 
crops  in  the  year,  and  at  this  date,  the 
middle  of  July,  their  growth  would  be  as 
shown,  with  one  crop  ready  for  harvesting. 
The  engraving  (Fig.  27)  shows  additional 
crops  of  tobacco  and  pumpkins.  The  tall 
building  in  the  bottom  left-hand  corner 
is  the  charnel  house  where  the  bodies  of 
their  chieftains  lay.  This  is  also  the  subject 
of  a  separate  study. 
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Fig.  23  Indian  Woman  and  Young  Girl  of 

Pomeiooc 


The  dance  (Fig.  28)  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable drawing  by  any  standards.  The 
posts,  carved  at  the  top  in  the  form  of 
human  heads,  probably  represent  minor 
deities;  and  the  dance  itself,  with  both 
men  and  women  taking  part,  is  doubtless 
a  ritual  connected  with  the  harvest.  The 
movement  of  the  dancers  is  astonishingly 
well  caught  considering  the  difficulties  of 


representing  steps  so  unfamiliar:  the  sud- 
den jerky  movements  of  the  limbs,  the  con- 
tortions, the  energetic  leaping. 

The  Indians  eating  (Fig.  29) ,  is,  by  con- 
trast, a  subdued  but  effective  domestic  con- 
versation-piece and  the  modeling  of  the 
woman  is  particularly  skillful.  They  are 
sitting  on  a  strip  of  rush  matting,  wearing 
fringed  deerskin  mantles,  the  man  painted, 
with  his  head  shaved  at  the  sides,  leaving 
a  roach  or  coxcomb  running  from  front  to 
back.  They  are  helping  themselves  from  a 
large  wooden  platter,  to  hulled  corn  or 
"hominy,"  made  by  soaking  the  corn  ker- 
nels in  rye  water  to  remove  the  skins  and 
boiling  them  until  they  swell  to  the  size 
shown.  The  engraving  (Fig.  30),  which  is 
in  reverse,  gives  more  information  about 
their  diet,  showing  clams,  walnuts  and  a 
fish.  Here  again  is  the  gourd  water-vessel 
and  near  the  man's  leg  is  the  only  represen- 
tation in  White  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

White  also  drew  separately  a  woman  of 
Secoton  who  might  almost  be  the  same 
model  as  the  woman  eating  (Fig.  31). 

The  most  macabre  of  all  White's  draw- 
ings is  that  of  the  chamel  house  at  this 
same  village  of  Secoton  (Fig.  32).  On  the 
raised  platform  and  guarded  by  the  idol 
Kiwasa  are  the  dessiciated  bodies  of  ten  of 
their  chief  men.  The  skin  had  been  drawn 
back,  and  the  flesh  had  been  removed,  sun 
dried  and  placed  in  matting  bundles,  which 
are  visible  at  the  far  end  of  the  structure. 
The  articulated  skeleton  had  then  been 
wrapped  in  leather  and  the  skin  replaced 
over  the  stripped  body.  A  priest  lives  under 
the  scaffold  who,  in  Hariot's  words,  "Mum- 
bleth  his  prayers  night  and  day  and  hath 
charge  of  the  corpses."  This  drawing  is  of 
exceptional  ethnological  interest. 
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In  the  Secoton  drawing,  you  will  remem- 
ber, there  is  a  circular  clearing  near  the 
charnel  house  for  a  ceremonial  fire.  Here 
is  White's  portrayal  of  the  ceremony  (Fig. 
33).  Hariot  says  this  is  a  sort  of  thanks- 
giving after  returning  from  war  or  escap- 
ing from  great  danger  by  sea  or  land.  The 
Indians  are  singing  to  the  accompaniment 
of  rattles  made  of  gourds  or  small  pump- 
kins cleaned  out,  filled  with  pebbles  or 
fruit  stones  and  fastened  on  sticks.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  one  of  White's  most  effective 
compositions.  One  feels  that  he  has  in- 
volved himself  in  this  campfire  ritual  in 
which  the  Indians  are  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed. 

But  the  portrayal  of  Indian  life,  al- 
though of  special  importance  to  the  future 
relationship  of  the  colonists  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  new  country,  was  only 
part  of  White's  duties.  Thomas  Bavin,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert's  artist-surveyor,  you 
will  remember,  was  to  make  maps  gar- 
nished with  conventional  signs.  And  the 
party  which  rowed  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast  and  explored  inland  would  be 
much  concerned  with  mapping  the  area. 
This  operation  relied  to  a  great  extent  on 
Thomas  Hariot's  instrumental  expertise, 
as  well  as  on  White's  graphic  ability.  Hariot 
was  a  member  of  the  party  and  during 
these  few  days  and,  no  doubt,  over  the  year's 
duration  of  the  colony,  he  and  White  spent 
much  time  on  mapping.  The  result  of  this 
effort  is  to  be  found  in  White's  two  manu- 
script maps  and  two  maps  engraved  by 
De  Bry.  Nothing  remains  of  the  field-sheets 
which  White  and  Hariot  would  have  com- 
piled, just  as  there  are  no  extant  sketches 
for  the  finished  drawings.  But  White's  map 
of  Raleigh's  Virginia  (Fig.  34)  must  have 
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Fig.  25  Old  Indian  Man 

Engraving  by  Theodor  de  Bry 
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Fig.  28 


Indians  Dancing  Around  a  Circle  of  Posts 


Fig.  29 


Indian  Man  and  Woman  Eating 
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Fig.  30  Indian  Man  and  Woman  Eating 

Engraving  by  Theodor  de  Bry 


Fig.  31 


Indian  Woman  of  Secoton 
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Fig.  33  Group  of  Indians  Around  a  Fire 


been  drawn  from  a  survey  controlled  by 
astronomical  observations,  employing  a 
uniform  scale  and  fixed  representational 
conventions.  In  no  other  way  can  the  ac- 
curacy of  outline  and  proportion  be  ex- 
plained. David  Beers  Quinn,  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  the  University  of  Liver- 
pool, has  described  this  map  as  "the  most 
careful  detailed  piece  of  cartography  for 
any  part  of  North  America  to  be  made  in 
the  sixteenth  century."  Yet  this  is  not  a 
characteristic  mapmaker's  map.  There  is 
little  topographical  or  hydrographical  in- 
formation, normally  indicated  by  conven- 
tional signs,  no  magnetic  data,  no  coordi- 
nates, no  soundings  and  little  distinction 
of  physical  features.  But  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  map  which  White  supplied  to 
De  Bry  must  have  had  much  more  of  this 
data,  a  surmise  supported  by  the  engraved 
map  (Fig.  35) ,  which  is  differently  ori- 
ented. It  covers  the  same  part  of  the  coast 
but  extends  something  under  a  hundred 
miles  further  inland.  Not  only  are  there 
now  conventionalized  trees,  villages  and 
mountains,  but  there  are  also  Indian 
figures  derived  from  White's  individual 
drawings. 

His  other  manuscript  map  (Fig.  36)  is 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  covering  the  coast 
of  northeastern  America  from  Cape 
Florida  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  At  its  northern- 
most extremity  Raleigh's  Virginia  reap- 
pears in  small.  The  rest  of  the  coastline 
had  not  been  surveyed  by  Hariot,  and 
White  has  relied  entirely  for  that  part  of 
the  coast  on  Jacques  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues' 
map  of  Florida.  Between,  the  compiler  has 
gone  to  an  earlier  Spanish  type  of  map, 
with  incorrect  E.-W.  orientation.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  reconcile  these  disparate 
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g.  34  Map  of  Raleigh's  Virginia:  The  East 
Coast  of  North  America  from  Cape 
Lookout  to  Chesapeake  Bay 


sources,  with  the  result  that  his  scale  of 
latitudes  is  almost  meaningless.  The  map 
is  garnished  with  flying-fish,  dolphin  fish 
(dorados),  a  trigger-fish  (which  White 
drew  in  separate  studies)  and  with  mammal 
dolphins  and  whales,  as  well  as  with  Eng- 
lish ships.  Again  there  is  the  same  lack  of 
cartographic  symbols. 

The  colonists'  relations  with  the  In- 
dians, at  first  good,  inevitably  deterio- 
rated. Open  hostilities  broke  out  and  the 
colony  ran  short  of  supplies.  The  failure  of 
the  relieving  squadrons  to  appear  no  doubt 
made  Lane,  the  Governor,  decide  to  avail 
himself  of  the  offer  of  Drake,  who  was  re- 
turning from  his  West  Indian  voyage,  to 
take  the  colonists  back  to  England.  Soon 
after  Lane  and  his  men  had  left,  Grenville 
arrived  with  reinforcements,  found  the 
colony  abandoned  and  himself  sailed  away 
leaving  a  holding  party  of  fifteen  men.  This 
small  colony  was  driven  off  by  the  Indians 
and  lost,  so  that  the  process  of  colonization 
had  to  be  begun  again. 

On  the  way  home  White  must  have 
made  contact  with  the  artist  employed  by 
Drake,  who  himself,  so  his  Portuguese  pilot 
Nino  da  Silva  says,  "kept  a  book  in  which 
he  delineated  birds,  trees  and  sea  lions." 
This  unknown  artist  whom  Drake  carried 
with  him  on  his  voyages,  seems  to  have 
obtained  from  White  several  of  his  draw- 
ings of  fish  and  reptiles— here  is  the  iguana 
(Fig.  37)  —and  these  were  engraved  to- 
gether with  the  maps  of  towns  which  Drake 
attacked  on  his  expeditions,  and  published 
in  1588  as  illustrations  to  Walter  Bigges' 
account  of  the  voyage.  Thus  two  years  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  De  Bry's  America, 
White's  representations  of  the  flying-fish, 
iguana,  alligator,  and  squirrel-fish  were  cir- 
culating among  an  interested  minority  in 
the  form  of  engravings. 


Fig.  35  Map  of   Raleigh's  Virginia:   The  East 

Coast  of  North  America  from  Cape  Look- 
out to  Chesapeake  Bay 
Engraving  by  Theodor  de  Bry 
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Fig.  36 


Map  of  North  America  from  Florida 
to  Chesapeake  Bay 
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Jp-Wano  .  Some  rflf,ri  «r: 


Fig.  37 


Iguana 


White  with  his  fellow  colonists  reached 
England  on  July  20th,  1586.  Raleigh's 
hopes  were  somewhat  dimmed  by  these 
setbacks,  and  he  wished  to  limit  the  scale 
of  his  commitments,  delegating  the  task  of 
establishing  a  settlement  to  a  company 
headed  by  White,  who,  with  Hariot,  re- 
mained optimistic.  White  as  Governor  of 
the  "Cittie  of  Ralegh"  got  to  sea  in  1587, 
but  without  the  support  he  had  hoped  for. 
He  established  a  small  colony,  not  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  as  he  had  intended,  but 
after  something  near  a  mutiny,  on  Roa- 
noke Island  once  more.  He  rebuilt  the  cot- 
tages of  the  first  colonists,  failed  to  trace 
Grenville's  men  and  re-established  contact 
with  friendly  Indian  neighbors.  He  saw 
his  granddaughter,  Virginia  Dare,  the  first 
child  of  English  parents  born  in  North 
America,  christened  on  August  24th.  With- 
in a  few  days  he  had  given  way  to  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  colonists  that  he 


should  return  to  England  for  the  supplies 
which  were  now  urgently  needed. 

After  a  wretched  voyage  he  reached 
Southampton  in  November  and  had  a  sym- 
pathetic meeting  with  Raleigh,  who 
promised  help.  But  by  the  spring  of  1588 
preparations  against  the  Armada  were  un- 
der way  and  Grenville's  squadron  had  to 
abandon  all  ideas  of  the  Virginia  voyage. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  but  White  per- 
severed and  finally  obtained  permission  to 
sail  with  two  small  vessels,  the  Brave  and 
the  Roe.  His  account  of  the  voyage  tells 
of  frustration  and  of  failure.  The  crew  of 
the  Brave  was  interested  only  in  plunder 
and  was  finally  attacked  and  overpowered 
by  a  French  ship.  White,  wounded,  man- 
aged to  make  his  way  back  to  Bideford. 
Raleigh  and  Grenville  were  entirely  pre- 
occupied during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1588  with  the  Armada  and  its  aftermath. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  colony 
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was  growing  desperate,  and  White,  to  his 
credit,  kept  the  supporting  company  in 
England  alive,  but  for  reasons  not  known, 
was  unable  to  sail  with  supplies  until 
1590.  By  March  he  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  a  London  merchant  that  priva- 
teers, bound  for  the  West  Indies,  should 
call  at  the  Virginia  settlement.  Not  until 
the  middle  of  August  did  two  of  them,  the 
Hopewell,  in  which  White  sailed,  and  the 
Moonlight,  reach  Virginia.  The  story  is 
worth  repeating.  Off  the  northern  end  of 
Roanoke  Island,  to  quote  White,  "we 
sounded  with  a  Trumpet  a  Call,  afterward 
many  familiar  English  tunes  of  Songs,  and 
called  to  them  friendly;  but  we  had  no 
answer."  Next  morning  they  landed,  reach- 
ed the  settlement  but  found  the  cottages 
gone  and  a  defensive  palisade  of  logs  in 
place  of  the  old  fort.  At  one  of  the  en- 
trances the  word  CROAT  AN  was  carved 
on  a  post,  a  discovery  which  was  taken  to 
mean  that  the  settlers  had  moved  to  the 
island  of  that  name  near  the  present  Cape 
Hatteras.  In  the  enclosure  White  discover- 
ed his  chests,  which  had  been  ransacked  by 
the  Indians,  "with  the  frames  of  some  of 
my  pictures  and  Mappes  rotten  and  spoyled 
with  rayne." 

Stormy  weather  and  lack  of  a  pinnace 
forced  them  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
reach  Croatan.  The  decision  was  taken  to 
winter  in  the  West  Indies,  but  this  idea  was 
in  turn  abandoned  and  both  vessels  re- 
turned to  England.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  of  any  further  attempts  to  trace  the 
colonists  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
White  after  February  4th,  1593,  when  he 
wrote  to  Richard  Hakluyt  from  his  house 
at  Newtown,  County  Cork,  in  Ireland,  en- 
closing the  narrative  of  the  1590  voyage. 


The  note  of  the  letter  is  fatalistic:  "Yet 
seeing  it  is  not  my  first  crossed  voyage,  I 
remain  contented.  And  wanting  my  wishes, 
I  leave  off  from  prosecuting  that  whereunto 
I  would  to  God  my  wealth  were  answerable 
to  my  will.— Thus  committing  the  relief  of 
my  discomfortable  company  the  planters 
in  Virginia,  to  the  merciful  help  of  the 
Almighty,  whom  I  most  earnestly  beseech 
to  help  and  comfort  them,  according  to  his 
most  holy  will  and  their  good  desire." 

White  disappears  from  the  scene  and  no 
record  of  his  death  has  so  far  been  estab- 
lished. But  this  one  set  of  his  drawings  sur- 
vives and  more  may  conceivably  come  to 
light.  As  an  artist-recorder  of  the  new 
found  land  of  Virginia  they  show  him  to 
have  been  strikingly  effective  and  surpris- 
ingly accurate.  But  it  remains  to  ask  what 
his  special  qualities  as  an  artist  were  and 
what  influences  formed  his  style. 

Without  doubt  he  learnt  much  from 
Jacques  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues,  the  Hugue- 
not artist  who  settled  in  England  as  a 
refugee  after  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, sometime  after  1573,  at  Blackfriars, 
was  on  close  terms  with  Raleigh  and 
Hakluyt,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Lady  Mary  Sidney.  He  died  in  1588  and 
had  done  in  Florida  in  the  1560's  precisely 
what  was  expected  of  White  in  Virginia. 
Two  undoubted  drawings  by  White  of 
Timucua  Indians  of  Florida  must  have 
been  copied  directly  from  Le  Moyne.  Un- 
fortunately only  one  Indian  drawing  by 
him  survives  (Fig.  38),  but  some  of  De 
Bry's  engravings  of  Le  Moyne's  Indians 
show  clear  parallels  with  White's  Florida 
portraits  and  must  have  been  made  from 
drawings  known  to  White.  This  figure  of  a 
Timucua  Indian  woman  is  White's  (Fig. 
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39)  and  there  is  a  De  Bry  engraving  of  a 
Le  Moyne  drawing  where  one  can  see  a 
figure  closely  similar.  Even  White's  well- 
known  Indian  in  body  paint,  taken  from 
the  life  in  Virginia  (Fig.  40) ,  must  have 
been  drawn  with  Le  Moyne's  work  in 
mind,  for  the  Timucua  Indian  man  (Fig. 
41),  which  White  copied  from  Le  Moyne, 
is  not  dissimilar.  He  must  to  some  extent 
have  been  influenced  by  the  older  artist's 
way  of  looking  at  the  world  of  nature.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  White  was  noticeably  in- 
debted to  Le  Moyne  in  the  style  of  his 
drawings  or  in  the  way  he  applied  his 
colors.  He  worked  far  more  in  pure  water- 


colors,  less  in  opaque  pigments,  applying 
them  in  an  open  and  fluid  manner  directly 
to  the  paper  over  light  outlines  in  black 
lead. 

Le  Moyne  was  a  very  much  more  sophis- 
ticated artist  and  became  in  later  life  a 
plant  draughtsman  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence (Fig.  42).  This  sort  of  achievement 
was  beyond  White's  capacities  and  seems 
to  derive  from  plant  and  flower  motifs  in 
the  borders  of  Netherlandish  illuminated 
manuscripts. 

Yet  White  had  other  qualities,  a  more 
direct  approach  which,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
a  curiously  impersonal  manner,  caught  the 
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Fig.  39 


Indian  Woman  of  Florida  (after  Jacques 
Le  Moyne  de  Morgues) 
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Fig.  40  Indian  in  Body  Paint 


essential  character  of  the  creatures  he  drew. 
The  scales  and  shells  of  his  turtles  (Fig. 
43),  all  of  which  he  drew  in  Virginia,  and 
the  formal  patterns  both  of  color  and  struc- 
ture, obviously  had  a  particular  appeal  for 
him.  This  loggerhead  turtle,  incidentally, 
produced  the  earliest  copy  we  know  of 
White,  probably  done  within  three  years 
of  the  original,  which  appears  in  a  small 


manuscript  by  John  Mountgomery,  a  trea- 
tise on  the  English  navy— illustrated  by  an 
unknown  artist.  The  same  treatise,  in 
the  British  Museum,  also  has  drawings 
adapted  from  White.  Again  in  the  dia- 
mond back  terrapin  (Fig.  44)  and  the  box 
tortoise  (Fig.  45) ,  White  is  concerned  most 
of  all  with  their  exotic  shape  and  coloring 
which  he  expresses  both  boldly  and  deli- 
cately. 

The  texture  of  a  butterfly's  wings  no 
doubt  presents  greater  problems  and  per- 
haps White's  swallowtail  butterfly  (Fig. 
46)  is  not  quite  so  successful.  It  is  also, 
curiously,  the  only  butterfly  we  have  by 
him.  You  have  already  seen  it  in  the  form 
of  Catesby's  drawing  of  about  150  years 
later  and  the  engraving  he  published. 
White's  original,  as  one  would  expect,  is 
much  more  delicately  drawn  though  it  may 
have  lost  something  by  water  damage.  An- 
other version  of  this  butterfly,  which 
White  sent  to  Thomas  Penny,  is  the  only 
original  drawing  which  has  on  it  a  definite 
contemporary  reference  to  White.  This  is 
inscribed  by  Thomas  Penny  in  Latin  and 
may  be  roughly  translated:  "White  the 
painter  brought  me  this  from  American 
Virginia.  1587." 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  White's  natural 
history  drawings  is  without  doubt  the 
American  or  roseate  flamingo  which  he 
drew  in  the  West  Indies  (Fig.  47).  It  is 
close  to  Le  Moyne  in  delicacy  of  execution 
and  coloring  but  has  a  rather  primitive 
simplicity  which  is  quite  uncharacteristic 
of  the  older  artist.  But  White  seems  to  have 
been  most  uniformly  successful  in  portray- 
ing fish,  as  with  this  grouper,  probably  a 
yellow-fin.  The  metallic  colors,  which 
White  frequently  used  to  simulate  the  gold 
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Fig.  46 


Swallow-Tail  Butterfly 


Fig.  47  American  Flamingo 


and  silver  on  his  fish,  have  now  largely 
darkened  or  oxidized  with  time. 

Possibly  because  White  did  not  have  a 
lengthy  workshop  apprenticeship  which 
might  have  stamped  him  as  belonging  to 
a  particular  school,  he  was  less  bound  by 
artistic  conventions  than  if,  for  example, 
he  had  been  a  native  of  Ghent  or  Paris. 
He  therefore  comes  nearer  to  our  twentieth 
century  conception  of  realism  than  do 
other  more  highly  professional  artists  of 
his  time.  Yet  he  is  unmistakably  English 
and  Elizabethan.  Though  London  was  less 
affected  by  the  more  extreme  stylistic  trends 


than  the  great  artistic  centers  of  Europe, 
artists  working  in  England  at  this  period 
were  definitely,  though  less  strongly,  in- 
fluenced by,  for  example,  North  European 
Mannerism.  Occasionally  White  betrays 
this  influence  in  the  poses  and  gestures  he 
gives  his  Indians.  Take  these  two  drawings 
of  a  priest  (Fig.  48)  and  of  a  conjuror  or 


Fig.  48  Indian  Priest 
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Fig.  49  Indian  Conjuror 


sorcerer  (Fig.  49) .  The  first  is  particularly 
fine,  the  grave  Indian  cast  of  feature,  the 
part-shaven  head,  the  texture  and  make-up 
of  the  rabbit-skin  cape.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  priest  was  pointing  with  the  index 
finger  exactly  in  the  manner  shown,  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  this  is  a  gesture  which 
White  unconsciously  borrowed  from  Man- 
nerism and  which  is  commonly  found  in 
European  prints  of  figure  compositions  at 
this  time.  The  interesting  drawing  of  a 
conjuror,  wearing  a  bird  at  his  head  as  a 


badge  of  office,  and  who  was  probably 
distinguished  in  his  duties  from  the  priest 
by  the  use  of  trance  or  spirit  possession, 
shows  him  in  a  dancing  posture,  but  the 
slight  twist  of  the  body,  the  exaggerated 
angle  at  which  his  right  wrist  is  held  and 
the  flexing  of  the  fingers  are  perhaps  in- 
spired as  much  by  the  poses  of  Mannerist 
figures  as  by  the  actual  movements  which 
the  artist  observed  and  attempted  to  record. 

But  when  White's  purpose  is  something 
quite  different— to  attempt  a  piece  of  his- 
torical reconstruction— as  with  his  Picts 
(Fig.  50)  and  Ancient  Britons  (Fig.  51)— 
we  can  see  more  clearly  the  influences  at 
work.  De  Bry  says  that  White  made  the 
drawings  to  show  that  his  English  fore- 
fathers were  as  savage  as  the  Indians  of 
Virginia,  which  makes  the  artist's  purpose 
a  study  in  comparative  ethnology.  Take 
the  drawing  of  a  Pict.  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing this  product  of  European  Mannerism 
in  the  twist  of  the  figure,  in  the  curved 
scimitar-like  sword— a  symbol  both  of  bar- 
barism and  heroism.  The  elaborate  painted 
decoration  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
details  described  by  late  classical  writers 
on  British  tribes  and  also  incorporates 
Renaissance  ideas  on  the  appearance  of  the 
warrior-hero  of  antiquity.  But  it  is  quite 
clear,  from  certain  parallels  in  the  body 
painting,  that  White  must  have  got  some 
of  his  ideas  from  the  Algonquin  Indians  of 
Raleigh's  Virginia  (Fig.  40,  p.  34).  The 
stance  is  not  dissimilar.  Here  White  intro- 
duces a  European  Mannerist  element  in  his 
otherwise  realistic  portrait  of  the  Indian 
chief.  But  the  details  of  the  Pict's  body  dec- 
oration are  surely  in  part  derived  from  the 
New  World  man:  the  simulated  necklace, 
the  patterns  on  the  chest  and  belly,  and  the 
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Fig.  50 


40 


Pict  Man 


Fig.  52  Tartar  or  Uzbek  Man 


tassel-like  patterns  on  the  thighs  were 
surely  suggested  by  the  real  tassels  of  the 
Indian's  apron-skirt,  whereas  the  double 
bands  painted  on  the  Indian's  calves  are 
repeated  in  modified  form  on  the  Pict. 

Ideas  on  comparative  ethnology  in  this 
period  showed  themselves  in  collections  of 
costumes  of  the  nations  drawn  and  en- 
graved as  the  result  of  research  and  of 


travel  and  observation.  Lucas  de  Heere, 
a  contemporary  Flemish  refugee  artist 
working  in  England,  who  incidentally  also 
drew  Picts,  described  and  illustrated  what 
he  called  a  "theatre"  of  costume.  The  same 
idea  was  in  White's  mind.  His  original 
drawings  include  not  only  Indian  and  Es- 
kimo dress  but  also  Ancient  British  and 
Oriental  costume.  The  Orientals,  like 
this  Uzbek  (Fig.  52),  are  plainly  copies 
from  printed  sources  not  yet  identified,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  White 
traveled  in  the  East.  In  the  Sloane  volume 
are  also  drawings  of  Roman,  medieval  and 
Brazilian  Indian  costume  taken  from 
older  illustrated  books  or  manuscripts. 
Here  White  was  very  much  the  well- 
informed  Renaissance  man.  What  makes 
him  exceptional,  unique  so  far  as  English 
art  is  concerned,  is  his  power  of  direct  ob- 
servation and  expression.  Miniature  paint- 
ing or  limning,  in  which  England  had  two 
renowned  masters,  Nicholas  Hilliard  and 
Isaac  Oliver,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
flourishing  native  school,  required  differ- 
ent techniques  closer  to  illumination,  from 
which  White  was  breaking  away. 

I  will  finish  with  what  to  my  mind  is 
White's  most  attractive  and  characteristic 
drawing-of  Indians  fishing  (Fig.  53).  The 
scene  is  set  in  the  shallow  waters  within 
the  Carolina  Outer  Banks.  The  low  hills 
of  the  mainland  can  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. A  dug-out  canoe  is  being  paddled 
slowly  across  the  water  and  is  piled  in  the 
center  with  shad.  Beyond,  Indians  are  wad- 
ing in  the  shallows,  spearing  fish,  and  on 
the  left  is  a  large  fish-weir  and  trap.  In  the 
clear  water  are  visible  catfish,  burrfish, 
hammerheaded  sharks,  skates  or  rays,  jacks 
and  sturgeons,  and  near  the  shore  are  king 
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Fig.  53  Indians  Fishing 


crabs  and  shells  with  hermit  crabs.  High 
above,  top  left,  flies  a  pelican,  a  brace  of 
swans  and,  to  the  right,  nine  ducks;  and  on 
the  sandy  foreshore  are  various  flowering 
plants.  White  is  in  his  element  here  as 
a  water-colorist,  drawing  many  of  the  crea- 
tures with  the  brush  rapidly  but  with  great 
delicacy,  and  using  broad  strokes  of  pale 
wash  to  suggest  clouds  and  the  motions  of 
the  water.  In  this  sense  he  is  anticipating 
the  rise  of  the  English  water-color  school, 
but  in  his  zest  for  revealing  the  facts  of  the 
new  discoveries  he  shares  the  scientific 
curiosity  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth. 
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A  FRENCH  RENAISSANCE  MEDAL  IN  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


By  M.-L.  D'Otrange  Mastai, 
American  Editor 
The  Connoisseur 


[Editor's  Note:  The  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art  is  indebted  to  the  editorial  board  of  The 
Connoisseur  for  permission  to  reprint  this  ex- 
cellent article  by  Mme.  Mastai,  which  appeared 
originally  in  The  Connoisseur,  December  1964, 
pp.  273-275,  under  the  title  "French  Medal  for 
Raleigh  Museum,"  in  the  series  "The  Connois- 
seur in  America."] 


Jean  de  Saint-Priest  (French,  active  Lyon  Bronze  Medal  of  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of  Brittany 

1490-1516)  [recto]  G.  64.  16.  1 

Nicolas  Leclerc   (French,  active  Lyon  1487-1507) 

Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  and 
the  Docents  Fund 
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Vasari's  statement  that  "the  art  of  the 
medal  is  the  link  between  painting  and 
sculpture"  is  admirably  exemplified  in  a 
recent  acquisition  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art:  a  medal  that  has  been  de- 
scribed justly  as  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful medal  of  the  French  Renaissance  and 
the  most  important  creation  among  all 
French  historical  medals.  This  impressive 
and  beautiful  object  comes  to  the  museum's 
permanent  collection  as  a  joint  gift  from 
the  Winston-Salem  division  of  the  North 


Carolina  Art  Society  and  the  museum's 
docent  group. 

The  medal  shows  on  one  side  the  por- 
trait of  King  Louis  XII  of  France,  and  on 
the  other  that  of  his  beloved  Queen,  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Brittany  in  her  own  right.  It  was 
issued  specifically  on  the  occasion  of  the 
entry  of  the  King  and  Queen  into  the  city 
of  Lyons  on  July  10,  1499,  and  therefore 
carries  the  symbol  of  the  city  (a  lion)  un- 
derneath each  of  the  portraits.  But  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  medal,  both 


Bronze  Medal  of  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of  Brittany 
[verso'] 
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historically  and  artistically,  it  should  also 
be  recalled  that  this  year  1499  was  that  of 
the  King's  accession  to  the  throne,  of  the 
immediate  repudiation  of  his  first  wife, 
Joan  the  Lame,  and  of  his  subsequent 
marriage  in  January  to  the  Duchess  Anne, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  the  previous 
king,  Charles  VIII,  and  therefore  his  own 
mother-in-law.  This  complex  and  rather 
extraordinary  relationship  may  seem  at 
first  glance  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  ar- 
tistic merit  and  significance  of  the  medal— 
but  it  will  be  found  that  it  does,  as  Anne's 
standing  and  popular  "image"  would  neces- 
sarily influence  the  artist  commissioned  to 
pay  her  this  homage.  We  may  perhaps  be 
forgiven  therefore  for  furnishing  our  read- 
ers with  at  least  the  essential  outlines  of  the 
story. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Louis  of  Orleans 
was  joined  in  marriage  by  royal  command 
of  Charles  VIII  to  his  daughter,  Joan  of 
France,  known  as  Joan  the  Lame  by  reason 
of  a  sad  infirmity.  Having  no  male  heir, 
and  therefore  obliged  to  turn  over  his 
kingdom  to  a  kinsman,  the  old  King  had 
wished  at  least  for  this  alliance  of  his 
daughter  with  the  young  man  who  was 
taking  the  place  of  a  missing  son.  For  rea- 
sons of  state,  Charles  VIII  espoused  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Brittany,  many  years  his  junior. 
Her  independent  duchy,  coveted  by  many 
foreign  powers,  represented  a  real  threat 
to  France:  it  was  a  dagger  pointed  to  its 
very  heart.  In  fact,  the  young  duchess  had 
been  first  wed  by  proxy  to  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  who  however  failed  to  keep  his 
obligations  of  protecting  her  territories. 
She  was  then  forced  to  treat  with  Charles 
VIII,  finally  agreeing  to  a  marriage.  But, 
in  the  marriage  treaty,  the  two  sovereigns 


had  made  a  reciprocal  arrangement  as  to 
their  rights  and  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Brittany— one  of  the  articles  being  that, 
in  the  event  of  Charles  pre-deceasing  her, 
Anne  engaged  to  marry  the  heir  to  the 
throne. 

But  Charles  died  first,  and  Louis  of  Or- 
leans found  himself  married  to  a  woman 
for  whom  he  felt  no  affection,  while  on  the 
contrary  he  had  been  strongly  drawn  to- 
wards the  beautiful  young  Duchess.  He  was 
quick  to  note  that  this  was  an  instance 
where  reasons  of  state  might  very  well  fur- 
nish good  and  valid  cause  for  an  annul- 
ment. 

Anne  and  Louis  were  wed  in  January 
1499,  immediately  following  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  virtuous  but  ill-favoured  prin- 
cess. Until  her  death  in  1514,  Louis  re- 
mained devoted  to  his  "Brette,"  as  he  called 
her,  and  Queen  Anne  received  almost  as 
much  affection  from  the  people  of  France 
as  from  her  own  subjects  in  Brittany.  Her 
only  unpopular  move  was  her  attempt  to 
wed  her  daughter  Claude  to  the  future 
Emperor  Charles  V;  this  would  have  in- 
sured the  autonomy  of  Brittany,  but  have 
placed  France  once  more  in  the  same  dan- 
gerous position.  The  treaty  was  broken, 
and  Anne  was  brought  about  to  give  her 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
with  Francis  of  Angouleme,  the  future 
Francis  I  of  France.  As  to  Louis,  after 
Anne's  death,  he  married  Mary  Tudor, 
sister  of  Henry  VIII— and  the  romantic  tale 
that  hangs  thereon,  where  Louis  played  a 
ridiculous  role,  is  too  well  known  to  Ameri- 
can and  English  readers  to  need  recounting 
here. 

In  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  subjects, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  on  this  royal  medal  the 
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portraits  were  granted  equal  importance. 
There  is  no  question  of  consort  here,  but 
of  two  fully  equal  sovereigns.  We  see  here 
two  monarchs  facing  each  other  as  such, 
but  also  as  man  and  woman,  with  immense 
dignity  and  pathos.  Seldom  have  the  ob- 
verse and  reverse  of  a  medal  completed 
each  other  with  such  perfection.  Yet  there 
is  no  monotony,  rather  the  answering  of  a 
perfect  chord  by  another,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent pitch.  The  King  is  shown  in  profile 
to  the  right  against  a  field  of  the  royal 
fleur-de-lis.  Around  his  neck  he  wears  the 
order  of  St.  Michael,  and  over  his  low 
velvet  cap  the  royal  crown  of  France,  half- 
hidden  by  the  turned  up  back-flap.  The 
Queen  is  shown  also  in  profile,  but  to  the 
left,  against  a  field  half  of  the  fleur-de-lis  of 
France  and  half  of  the  ermine  tails  of  Brit- 
tany. Her  hair  is  brushed  back  over  the 
very  high  forehead  (shaving  to  emphasize 
the  hair-line  was  an  elegant  practice  then) 
and  covered  with  a  close  fitted  coif  over 
which  falls  a  shoulder  length  pleated  veil 
held  in  place  by  a  circlet  of  fleur-de-lis.  A 
large  ovoid  pearl  depends  on  her  breast 
from  a  heavy  chain— possibly  an  early  allu- 


sion to  "la  cordeliere,"  later  famous  as  the 
Queen's  emblem  and  best  known  in 
America  through  its  use  in  the  famous  set 
of  tapestries  of  the  Unicorn  at  "The  Clois- 
ters." 

Artistically,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
medal  represents  the  culmination  of  the 
great  mediaeval  tradition.  One  needs  but 
compare  it  with  the  far  subtler  works  of 
Pisanello,  to  realize  that,  in  spite  of  chrono- 
logical data,  an  abyss  separates  the  two,  in 
mood  as  well  as  execution.  But,  within  its 
own  domain,  the  Lyon  medal  is  indeed  a 
summit.  The  model  for  it  was  made  by 
Nicolas  Leclerc  and  Jean  de  Saint-Priest, 
sculptors  of  the  city,  and  was  cast  and 
chiselled  by  the  goldsmiths  Jean  and  Colin 
Lepere.  To  this  "primitive"  is  due  the 
warmth  and  richness  of  texture  that  huma- 
nizes the  stylized  profiles,  deepening  the 
shadows  and  softening  the  highlights.  The 
far  more  precise  and  delicate  effects 
achieved  in  the  struck  medals  of  a  later 
date  have  a  merit  all  their  own  but  lack 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  old  method,  its 
intimacy  and  immediacy  due  to  the  artist's 
control  at  every  moment  over  his  medium 
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A  MIRACLE  BY  RAPHAEL 


by  Creighton  Gilbert, 
Sidney  and  Ellen  Wien 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Art, 
Brandeis  University 

Today,  as  North  Carolina  places  on  its 
museum  walls  one  of  the  very  few  paintings 
by  Raphael  not  already  publicly  owned 
(Fig.  1),  several  thoughts  and  questions 
are  likely  to  come  to  the  visitor's  mind. 
Probably  the  first  is  a  response  to  the  name 
"Raphael,"  for  many  centuries  one  of  the 
most  famous  names  of  any  artist.  But  upon 
approaching  the  painting,  the  visitor  may 
find  it  different  from  his  previous  notion 
of  what  Raphael  is  like.  He  will  find  a 
small  panel  with  a  puzzling  story  painted 
on  it.  Therefore  these  comments  will  take 
up  in  order  first  the  theme  of  Raphael 
in  general  and  the  special  quality  of  his 
achievement,  then  the  size  of  the  painting, 
and  then  its  subject.  Afterwards  some  more 
specialized  points  will  be  brought  up, 
mainly  concerning  the  relationship  of  the 
picture  to  other  works  painted  by  the  artist 
at  about  the  same  time,  around  the  year 
1503. 

I 

"Raphael  is  the  most  famous  and  most 


beloved  name  in  modern  art,"  said  Bernard 
Berenson,  but  that  was  about  1895.  A 
young  art  historian  wrote  to  me  recently: 
"I  can't  stand  Raphael."  Both  extreme 
statements  have  the  same  ultimate  source: 
the  art  of  Raphael  seems  to  present  the 
perfect  image  of  idealized  humanity.  The 
people  he  creates  appear  alive  and  grace- 
ful, in  complete  command  of  themselves 
and  in  harmonious  accord  with  their 
pleasant  surroundings.  These  perfect  peo- 
ple have  been  imitated  ever  since  Raphael's 
time  by  numberless  more  or  less  academic 
painters,  whose  talent  ranges  from  Ingres 
down.  Although  today  some  of  the  dislike 
of  Raphael  comes  from  unfair  linkage  be- 
tween him  and  his  imitators,  a  critical 
difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  word 
"alive."  None  of  the  later  artists  has  been 
able  to  evoke  the  breathing  suppleness 
whose  absence  in  everybody  else  justifies 
the  phrase  "inhuman  perfection."  His 
ideal  people  are  real,  aided  by  Raphael's 
command  of  such  techniques  as  the  strong, 
diffuse  effects  of  airiness  and,  at  the 
edges  of  forms,  dynamic  yet  exact  rhythms. 
Yet  Raphael  does  resemble  his  academic 
imitators  in  seeming  to  do  this  without 
trying;  this  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole 
approach,  but  one  which  also  bothers  many 
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modern  observers.  He  shares  much  of  his 
viewpoint  and  even  the  same  general  style 
with  his  great  contemporaries,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  and  Michelangelo 
(1475-1564) ,  whom  today  everybody  treats 
without  complaint  as  great  masters.  The 
difference  in  our  attitude  to  Raphael 
(1483-1520)  comes  first  of  all  from  the 
fact,  I  suspect,  that  the  others  let  the  im- 
mense effort  of  producing  their  majestic 
effects  show  through  to  us.  Since  Raphael 
makes  it  look  easy,  fitting  nicely  Picasso's 
remark:  "I  do  not  seek,  I  find,"  we  may 
make  the  error  of  taking  him  on  his  own 
valuation,  deciding  that  since  it  wasn't 
hard  to  do  it  wasn't  very  much,  and  equat- 
ing him  with  the  imitators  who  performed 
easily  because  they  were  copying  him. 

Being  an  art  historian,  I  would  also  like 
to  define  Raphael  in  terms  of  the  influ- 
ences of  older  artists  on  him.  Raphael  be- 
longs to  the  High  Renaissance.  "High" 
means  that  the  early  Renaissance  had 
existed  for  some  time  before  him;  he  was 
therefore  evolutionary  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary. "Renaissance"  means  many  things, 
but  some  of  the  chief  are  the  importance 
of  the  human  individual,  of  the  material 
facts  of  the  visible  world,  and  of  orderly, 
precise  measurements.  Sometimes  called 
"the  rediscovery  of  the  world  and  of  man," 
the  Renaissance  indeed  seemed  able  to  de- 
velop the  potentials  of  both  without  con- 
flict. Today  when  we  seem  to  find  that  the 
one  value  collides  with  the  other,  as  in 
human  rights  and  property  rights,  we  may 
have  a  reason  to  look  hard  at  the  Renais- 
sance, especially  those  of  us  concerned  with 
modern  problems  of  society  and  technol- 
ogy, and  not  to  ignore  it  as  part  of  a  vague 
past. 


In  Renaissance  art,  one  of  the  strongest 
concentrations  of  achievement  of  just  this 
type  took  place  around  1425  in  the  city 
of  Florence,  about  three  generations  be- 
fore Raphael.  The  great  sculptor  Donatello 
and  the  great  painter  Masaccio,  whose 
paintings,  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Eden  and  The  Tribute  Money  (see 
Fig.  3) ,  are  analyzed  in  any  course  on  the 
history  of  art,  suddenly  and  authoritatively 
developed  a  realistic  imagery  that  produces 
human  beings  of  great  physical  power  in 
mass  and  color,  great  psychological  power 
in  shading  and  movement,  and  also  the 
orderly  symmetry  of  perspective.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  development  on  later  painters 
in  the  same  geographical  area  of  central 
Italy  took  two  curious  divergent  partial 
forms.  In  Florence  itself  the  next  genera- 
tion of  talented  painters  (Castagno,  Pol- 
laiuolo,  Verrochio)  developed  force  in  the 
mobile  human  being  and  anatomical 
sophistication,  but  with  much  reduced  in- 
terest in  the  world  around  them  or  in 
perspective.  At  the  same  date  talented 
painters  living  in  several  small  towns  south- 
east of  Florence  were  pouring  great  sophis- 
tication into  space,  perspective  and  light, 
but  reducing  the  anatomical  life  of  figures 
to  the  point  of  making  them  cool  abstract 
forms  in  a  measured  world.  This  began 
with  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  continued 
with  Perugino,  Melozzo  da  Forli,  Pintur- 
icchio,  and  others. 

The  halved  traditions  continued  in  the 
next  generation,  in  Florence  notably  in  the 
young  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  in  various 
ways  in  Botticelli,  Ghirlandaio  and  Filip- 
pino  Lippi.  In  them  too  the  life  of  the 
figure  is  generally  far  more  emphatic  than 
the  measured  environment,  with  various 
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individual  qualifications.  This  may  be  a 
typical  urban  approach.  The  country  artists 
traveled  among  various  small  towns,  the 
same  ones  in  which  Raphael  emerged. 
Piero  painted  in  Urbino  and  Perugia,  and 
had  his  headquarters  at  Borgo  San  Sepol- 
cro.  Raphael  spent  his  first  twenty  years  in 
Urbino  (his  birthplace)  ,  Perugia,  and  Citta 
di  Castello,  which  is  ten  miles  down  a 
river  valley  from  Borgo.  But  about  the  age 
of  twenty-one  Raphael  made  the  great 
move  to  the  big  city,  to  Florence.  There 
he  saw  and  understood  the  newest  paint- 
ings of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  his  next 
works  reveal  something  which  had  been 
missing  for  a  long  time,  the  rejoining  of 
the  split  tradition  of  painting.  This  ex- 
plains what  is  so  often  noticed,  that  when 
Raphael  completely  synthesized  his  live 
figures  and  space  in  a  big  work,  in  his 
School  of  Athens  (Fig.  2),  it  looks  so  much 
like  Masaccio's  Tribute  Money  (Fig.  3). 
The  formal  harmony  of  dynamic  people, 
the  balance  between  articulate  figure  and 
broad  space,  is  alike  in  both;  the  differ- 
ence is  that  in  the  intermediate  generations 
techniques  had  been  pursued  of  elegant 
gesture  and  soft  flesh  as  well  as  of  thin, 
clean  air.  And  just  as  the  figures  live  easily 
in  their  positive  environment,  so  Raphael 
easily  absorbed  what  he  saw  and  made  it 
his  own. 

Since  Florence  and  the  little  towns  are 
really  close  (by  road  to  Perugia  it  is  about 
103  miles) ,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two 
traditions  became  so  strongly  separate,  the 
result  no  doubt  of  the  concentration  of 
talent  in  both  areas.  Yet  there  are  constant 


connections  before  Raphael,  the  most  im- 
pressive probably  being  in  the  case  of 
Signorelli.  He  was  the  outstanding  figure 
among  the  small  town  artists  in  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  age  group.  Especially  in  his 
greatest  work,  the  End  of  the  World  fres- 
coes of  Orvieto  Cathedral  (1499-1504) 
(Fig.  4),  he  exploited  the  vibrant  anatomi- 
cal figure  type  of  Florence,  but  gave  it 
abstract  geometric  stylization.  It  moves, 
pushes  and  strains,  but  always  with  angular 
formality.  Of  course  Raphael  noticed 
Signorelli  while  he  was  growing  up,  and 
of  course  Signorelli  was  a  precedent  of  a 
kind  for  what  Raphael  was  to  do.  The  in- 
fluence on  Raphael  of  Perugino  first  and  of 
Leonardo  later  is  always  noticed,  but  the 
influence  of  Signorelli  was  inevitable  and 
has  special  importance  for  our  panel.  In 
particular,  it  throws  much  light  on  the  rea- 
sons why  this  painting  does  not  show,  after 
all,  the  qualities  of  idealism  and  graceful- 
ness that  are  commonly  associated  with 
the  artist.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  Raphael's 
most  interesting  works  do  depart  from 
those  standards,  for  he  was  an  artist  who 
constantly  experimented  and  tried  new  so- 
lutions for  every  theme  proposed.  The  odd 
result  today  is  that  his  fame  merely  suffers, 
for  those  who  like  the  ideal  are  disturbed 
by  these  works,  while  those  who  like  a 
tougher  fiber  in  art  are  prejudiced  on  the 
subject  of  Raphael  and  don't  look  at  them 
at  all.  Hence  his  particular  qualities  and 
his  contributions  to  other  kinds  of  paint- 
ing are  less  well  known  than  they  should 
be.  These  matters  will  be  mentioned  again 
from  another  viewpoint  in  the  last  section 
of  this  essay. 
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Fig.  2 


Collection  of  the  Vatican,  Rome 

Photo  Anderson 


The  School  of  Athens 


II 

This  painting  measures  9 yA  by  16i/£ 
inches  on  its  painted  surface.  No  twentieth 
century  painter  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
images  as  small  as  this,  so  the  unfamiliar 
observer  may  react  with  an  inability  to 
relate  to  what  is  being  done.  Since  the  best 
cure  for  that  is  familiarity,  it  is  worth  em- 
phasizing that  Raphael  and  his  contem- 
poraries worked  on  this  scale  quite  com- 
monly as  one  of  their  expressive  vehicles. 
In  particular  there  is  a  group  of  paintings 
by  Raphael  from  near  the  year  1503  which 
have  similar  sizes  and  which  are  among  his 
most  famous  and  typifying  works.  They 
are  the  pictures  called  The  Dream  of  the 
Knight  (634  inches  square)  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London  (see  Fig.  8) ,  the  Three 
Graces  (6y4  by  4y4)  which  may  be  a  com- 
panion to  the  preceding,  in  the  Musee 
Conde  at  Chantilly  (see  Fig.  13),  the  St. 
Michael  (12  x  \0i/2)  in  the  Louvre  (see 
Fig.  16) ,  the  St.  George  (12i/2  x  10 1/2)  also 
in  the  Louvre,  which  doubtless  forms  a 
pair  with  it  (see  Fig.  15),  the  Madonna 
(61/2  inches  in  diameter)  in  the  Hermitage, 
Leningrad  (see  Fig.  7),  and  the  St.  George 
(11 14  x  814)  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (see  Fig.  14)  .  Since 
there  is  an  irresistible  fascination  in  the 
high  value  given  to  these  tiny  objects,  it 
can  be  recorded  that  the  last  of  the  pic- 
tures above  to  change  ownership  was 
bought  by  Andrew  Mellon  for  the  Wash- 
ington gallery  in  1931  for  $747,000.  That 
price  would  of  course  have  to  be  more 
than  doubled  to  get  the  equivalent  in  1965 
dollars. 

All  of  the  six  pictures  just  mentioned, 


painted  by  Raphael  when  he  was  not  quite 
or  just  past  twenty,  are  among  his  most 
famous.  To  them  could  be  added  a  num- 
ber of  other  examples  of  his  most  famous 
theme,  the  Madonna,  painted  then  or  a 
little  later;  these  would  include  the 
Madonna  with  Saints  Francis  and  Jerome, 
in  the  Berlin  Museum  (13  x  11  inches), 
the  Holy  Family  with  the  Lamb,  in  the 
Prado,  Madrid  (11  x  8  inches),  the  Ma- 
donna from  the  Orleans  collection,  in  the 
Musee  Conde  at  Chantilly  (14  x  1 1 1/2 
inches),  and  the  one  from  the  Esterhazy 
collection,  in  the  Museum  of  Budapest 
(10  x  8  inches).  These  too  are  precious 
possessions  of  their  countries,  but  it  is  the 
first  six  that  will  chiefly  concern  us.  Why 
did  Raphael  paint  on  this  small  scale?  The 
paintings  suggest  two  reasons.  In  the  one 
case,  the  picture  was  conceived  of  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  jewel,  a  miniature  orna- 
ment of  great  value.  This  is  clearly  true  of 
the  St.  George  in  Washington,  which  was 
almost  certainly  made  as  a  gift  to  be  sent 
by  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  1506  to  King 
Henry  VII  of  England,  as  a  return  for  hav- 
ing been  knighted  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  It  is  probably  the  case  too  with  the 
circular  Madonna  in  Leningrad.  The  other 
four  paintings  seem  to  belong  in  pairs; 
that  is,  their  small  scale  is  balanced  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  part  of  a  set.  This  group- 
ing of  small  pictures  brings  us  to  another 
and  much  less  well  known  type  of  small 
Raphaels,  his  predella  panels.  Every  visi- 
tor to  an  American  art  museum  ought  to 
be  provided  with  basic  data  about  the  na- 
ture of  predellas,  but  this  is  usually  not 
done.  Here  is  a  brief  sketch. 
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Perhaps  the  leading  type  of  painting  in 
the  early  Italian  Renaissance  is  the  altar- 
piece,  a  large  wooden  panel  with  a  re- 
ligious subject,  most  commonly  the  Ma- 
donna with  several  saints,  about  life  size, 
designed  to  be  set  on  or  behind  an  altar. 
The  problem  of  stability  was  solved  by  in- 
cluding a  thick  wide  beam,  or  carpentered 
wooden  form  in  the  shape  of  a  beam,  as 
the  base  of  the  big  panel.  The  visible  front 
side  of  the  beam  had  to  look  nice;  it  was 
a  surface  perhaps  ten  inches  high  and 
eighty  inches  wide,  and  the  standard  solu- 
tion was  to  mark  it  off  in  sections,  three  or 
more,  each  of  which  was  then  the  surface 
for  a  little  painting  about  ten  inches  high 
and  relatively  wide.  The  usual  subject  of 
these  paintings  was  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  each  of  the  saints  shown  above,  or  a 
series  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  one  of 
them  who  was  to  be  emphasized.  Thus  the 
predella  panel,  with  its  often  obscure  story. 

The  next  thing  to  be  understood  about 
the  predella  is  the  interest  taken  in  it  by 
the  artist  and  his  public,  a  point  rarely 
considered.  The  predella  is  small  and 
literally  marginal.  But  marginal  things 
may  be  either  almost  ignored  and  con- 
signed to  apprentices  to  work  out,  or  they 
may  be  areas  for  modern  and  informal  ex- 
perimentation, as  in  the  medieval  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  with  their  border  scenes. 
The  latter  course  was  followed  in  the 
Renaissance  because  the  predella  is  a  nar- 
rative, more  amenable  to  human  action 
and  spatial  reality  than  an  altarpiece  with 
saints,  and  therefore  better  matches  the 
Renaissance    artist's    interests.  Observers 


looked  at  them  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  the  accidental  reason  that  they  were  at 
eye  level.  This  explanation  can  be  nicely 
illustrated  from  the  earliest  biography  of 
Raphael,  which  is  a  chapter  in  Vasari's 
Lives  of  the  Artists  (1550,  revised  edition 
1568).  Vasari  often  comments  on  predellas, 
including  some  of  Raphael's.  For  example, 
he  reports  on  the  Raphael  altarpiece 
painted  about  1505  for  the  convent  of  St. 
Anthony  in  Perugia,  first  by  telling  of  the 
main  panel,  then  of  the  arched  top, 
and  finally,  ".  .  .  in  the  predella  of  the  altar 
three  stories  with  small  figures:  Christ 
praying  in  the  Garden,  and  when  he  car- 
ries the  cross,  where  there  are  very  fine 
movements  in  the  soldiers  who  are  pulling 
him  along,  and  when  he  is  dead  in  his 
mother's  lap."  We  shall  return  to  this 
predella  soon.  The  point  here  is  that  each 
little  picture  is  attentively  looked  at  as  a 
unit  in  a  series;  it  is  not  a  separate  work, 
but  it  is  not  a  mere  fragment  either. 

The  final  point  to  be  known  about  pre- 
della panels  is  their  subsequent  history. 
In  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  the  altarpieces  of  the 
Renaissance  often  struck  the  churches 
owning  them  as  possible  material  for  trad- 
ing. It  might  be  shocking  to  sell  a 
Raphael,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  a  happy 
compromise  to  sell  the  predella;  it  would 
not  hurt  the  altar,  and  it  would  be  profit- 
able in  money  or  good  will.  The  result  is 
that  most  predellas  are  separated  from  their 
altarpieces  and  are  split  up  among  them- 
selves. Many  are  in  American  museums, 
being  the  only  works  by  the  artists  possible 
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Fig.  4 


End  of  the  World  Frescoes,  by  Signorelli   (Italian,  c.  1441/50-1523 
Orvieto  Cathedral 


Photo  Anderson 


to  acquire,  and  that  is  the  reason  this  back- 
ground is  needed  for  the  visitor.  Thus, 
the  three  parts  of  the  St.  Antony  predella 
mentioned  by  Vasari  are  today  respectively 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  (along  with  the  main  altarpiece,  ac- 
quired separately),  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  and  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  Boston.  (Boston,  New  York, 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  Raleigh  are  the 
only  American  cities  owning  Raphaels.)1 


The  Raleigh  panel  has  a  similar  history. 
Vasari  speaks  of  an  altarpiece  by  him  of 
the  Crucifixion,  painted  for  the  church 
of  San  Domenico  at  Citta  di  Castello.  It 
remained  there  until  1818,  when  it  was 
sold,  and  after  several  journeys  came 
permanently  to  the  National  Gallery  of 
London  in  1924  (Fig.  5) .  It  is  signed, 
"Raphael  of  Urbino  painted  it,"  and  is  in 
fact  the  very  first  work,  so  far  as  is  known, 
that  Raphael  ever  signed.  This  was  in 
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1503,  as  we  know  from  the  stone  frame 
still  in  the  church  at  Citta  di  Castello,  on 
which  the  patron  Tommaso  Gavari  had 
carved  his  name  and  that  date.  Thus  the 
documentation  is  complete  and  especially 
interesting. 

Long  before  the  altarpiece  left  its  origi- 
nal site,  the  predella  had  been  detached 
from  it.  We  know  exactly  when  and  how, 
which  is  most  unusual  (though  not  so  sur- 
prising when  an  artist  so  famous  is  in- 
volved) .  A  citizen  of  Citta  di  Castello  who 
kept  a  diary  recorded  on  October  27,  1668, 
that  he  had  as  house  guest  the  Papal  Legate 
(the  town  was  part  of  the  Papal  States) , 
Cardinal  Rasponi,  a  member  of  a  family 
from  Ravenna.  The  Cardinal  admired  the 


altarpiece,  and  the  monks  "made  him  a 
present"  of  the  predella  beneath  it.2  This 
diary  was  itself  found  and  the  passage  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1832,  when  specialized 
Raphael  study  was  being  carried  out  on  a 
high  level. 

Two  scenes  from  the  predella  are  known 
today.  The  second  one  first  turned  up  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  in  the  hamlet 
of  Pennabili  (which  is  not  far  from  Citta 
di  Castello  or  from  Ravenna) ,  and  the  Ra- 
leigh one  can  be  traced  to  Rome  in  1798- 
99.  These  two  places  are  natural  for  the 
heirs  of  Cardinal  Rasponi  to  have  held 
their  property  or  sold  it.  The  second  panel 
soon  was  donated  to  the  Museum  of  Lisbon 
(Fig.  6),  while  the  Raleigh  one  has  a  more 


Fig.  6  Eusebius  Revives  Three  Corpses  with  the  Garment  of  St.  Jerome 

Museu  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon 
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complicated  later  history.  Both,  when  they 
emerged,  were  known  as  by  Raphael 
(which  means  nothing,  since  this  label  was 
often  misused),  and  it  was  only  in  1908 
that  it  was  understood  that  they  are  part 
of  the  same  set  (because  they  are  just  the 
same  size,  among  other  reasons),  that  they 
recount  legends  of  St.  Jerome,  and  that 
therefore  they  presumably  belong  to  the 
Crucifixion  altar,  the  only  one  by  Raphael 
in  which  St.  Jerome  appears.  These  obser- 
vations have  been  accepted  in  every  sub- 
sequent study  of  Raphael,  and  contin- 
uously recorded,  but  the  panels  have  been 
given  much  less  attention  or  analysis  than 
the  small  paintings  that  are  not  predellas. 

There  are,  in  fact,  only  four  sets  of  pre- 
dellas by  Raphael,  plus  one  that  does  not 
really  count.  Typically,  three  of  the  four 
have  become  detached  from  their  altars 
(and  two  are  incomplete).  The  Lisbon- 
Raleigh  predella  is,  in  1503,  probably  the 
earliest,  and  is  certainly  the  earliest  small- 
scale  work  by  Raphael  of  known  date,  thus 
having  a  key  significance  for  an  under- 
standing of  his  work  that  seems  never  to 
have  been  exploited.  Of  around  1503  is 
the  undated  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
altarpiece,  painted  for  a  church  in  Perugia 
and  now  in  the  Vatican,  which  still  retains 
its  predella  scenes  of  the  Annunciation, 
Adoration  of  the  Three  Magi,  and  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple.  Of  about  1505, 
painted  also  for  Perugia  but  after  Raphael 
had  gone  to  Florence,  is  the  St.  Antony 
altarpiece  whose  predella  has  already  been 
discussed.  Painted  under  the  same  circum- 
stances is  the  Ansidei  altarpiece,  dated 
1505,  now  in  London;  only  one  of  its  pre- 
della panels  still  exists,  the  John  the  Bap- 


tist Preaching  in  the  collection  of  Lady 
Mersey  in  England.3  Later  in  1507  when 
Raphael  painted  his  Entombment  altar- 
piece  (once  again  for  Perugia,  and  worked 
on  both  there  and  in  Florence),  he  did  not 
give  it  a  full  predella,  but  gave  it  three 
single  monochrome  figures  of  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity.  In  fact  the  predella  was  be- 
coming obsolete,  especially  in  larger  cities. 
There  were  various  reasons  for  its  disap- 
pearance, one  of  which  was  the  tendency  to 
paint  altarpieces  not  on  wood  panels  but 
on  canvas,  supported  by  a  stretcher  and 
frame.  There  has  seemed  to  be  a  connec- 
tion also  with  the  tendency,  in  the  case  of 
Raphael,  for  his  work  to  grow  larger  as  he 
grew  older;  nearly  all  the  small  paintings 
mentioned  are  of  his  earlier  years. 

It  is  true  that  Raphael,  as  he  became  a 
famous  figure,  embarked  on  larger  and 
larger  projects.  He  moved  into  mural  paint- 
ings, was  at  the  end  of  his  life  a  kind  of 
director  of  plans,  and  was  perhaps  shifting 
completely  into  architecture  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large 
projects  contain  sets  of  small  pictures,  like 
the  early  predellas.  Thus  in  his  mural 
projects  for  the  Vatican,  which  fill  whole 
rooms,  the  ceilings  show  tiny  scenes,  de- 
signed with  attention  and  brilliance.  One 
of  Raphael's  last  projects,  the  Loggia  paint- 
ings, today  neglected  but  intensely  studied 
in  his  time  by  younger  artists,  is  a  series 
of  fifty  tiny  designs.  Thus  the  type  first 
visible  in  the  Raleigh  panel  continues 
throughout  his  career.  In  any  case,  it  can 
show  us  that  the  link  between  the  small 
paintings  and  the  earliest  years  has  been 
exaggerated,  a  point  to  which  we  will  re- 
turn in  the  last  section. 
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Ill 

The  subjects  of  the  stories  told  in  pre- 
dellas,  the  lives  of  the  saints,  usually  con- 
centrate on  miracles.  These  are  based  on 
the  long  build-up  through  the  Middle  Ages 
of  legends,  more  or  less  fantastic,  which 
received  a  fixed  form  when  they  were  writ- 
ten down  and  which  remained  unchanged 
in  the  Renaissance.  Today  their  qualities 
of  naivete  and  wish-fulfilment  remind  us 
of  the  folk  stories  preserved  in  Grimm's 
fairy  tales. 

The  theme  of  the  Raleigh  panel  is  as 
follows.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  St. 
Jerome,  while  St.  Cyril  was  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
heretic  Sabinian  and  the  Bishop  Sylvan  of 
Nazareth.  Sabinian  supported  the  theory 
that  there  were  two  wills  in  Christ  (that 
is,  two  separate  psychologies  corresponding 
to  his  human  and  divine  natures),  whereas 
Bishop  Sylvan  maintained  the  orthodox 
viewpoint.  Such  debates  of  course  did  ac- 
tively go  on  in  the  Early  Christian  period, 
most  famously  between  St.  Augustine  and 
the  Pelagians  and  Arians,  and  the  heresy 
expressed  here  matches  the  Nestorian  sect. 
In  our  story,  Sabinian  added  insult  to  in- 
jury by  claiming  that  St.  Jerome  had  writ- 
ten a  book  expressing  his  same  view,  a  book 
which  Sabinian  had  actually  faked.  St. 
Cyril,  knowing  that  his  friend  St.  Jerome 
had  thought  otherwise,  prayed  for  divine 
aid.  Since  the  debate  could  not  be  re- 
solved, a  pact  was  made  that  if  by  the  next 
morning  a  miracle  of  St.  Jerome  would 
prove  the  book  a  forgery,  Sabinian  would 
be  beheaded.  If  it  did  not,  Bishop  Sylvan 


would  be.  A  night  of  prayer  had  no  result, 
and  Sylvan  knelt  before  the  executioner. 
At  that  very  moment  St.  Jerome  appeared 
in  the  sky,  arrested  the  sword,  and  de- 
nounced Sabinian,  whose  head  then  fell 
from  his  body  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  the 
sword.  Thus  the  end  of  the  story  has  the 
qualities  of  melodrama,  like  the  deus  ex 
machina  who  resolves  the  crisis  in  a  Greek 
play,  or  like  the  last  moment  arrival  of 
the  cavalry  in  a  Western  moving  picture. 
The  triumph  of  virtue,  which  it  requires, 
is  given  full  play  by  Raphael.  The  meekly 
obedient  Sylvan,  kneeling,  is  the  chief 
figure,  and  he  remains  unaware  of  the 
centrifugal  thrusts  of  violence  all  around 
him.  The  working  out  of  events  by  faith 
is  the  theme,  not  cruelty. 

As  for  the  Lisbon  panel,  the  background 
of  the  story  concerns  an  heretical  sect  which 
preached  that  there  is  no  purgatory.  St. 
Jerome  in  a  vision  appeared  to  the  the- 
ologian Eusebius,  instructing  him  how  to 
defeat  their  arguments  by  a  miraculous 
demonstration.  (This  is  anachronistic, 
since  the  Catholic  Church  did  not  develop 
the  belief  in  purgatory  in  any  decided  way 
until  later  in  the  Middle  Ages.)  Eusebius 
was  to  assemble  all  the  citizens,  including 
the  corpses  of  the  three  men  of  the  city  who 
had  died  that  night  but  not  yet  been 
buried.  He  then  touched  the  bodies  with 
Jerome's  mantle  and  they  came  back  to 
life,  immediately  reporting,  moreover, 
their  own  experience  of  purgatory  and 
adding  that  they  had  been  instructed  that 
they  would  have  to  give  an  account.  In 
the  painting,  again,  the  story  is  given  its 
full  value  and  articulation,  its  childlike 
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physical  way  of  handling  the  puzzle  of  the 
supernatural.  The  public  on  the  left  is  still 
debating;  on  the  right  it  kneels  reverently. 
In  the  center  Eusebius  (not  a  saint,  and 
without  a  halo)  touches  the  three  men, 
who,  by  a  standard  artist's  device,  are 
shown  in  successive  stages  of  wakening  and 
sitting  up,  like  successive  frames  of  a  film 
of  one  man. 

Whence  and  why  these  rare  stories?  The 
Sabinian  story  has  been  found  recorded 
in  a  manuscript  life  of  St.  Jerome  written 
shortly  before  1348  in  Bologna.  Since  a 
Pope  shortly  before  that  had  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  surviving  Nestorians,  in  1330, 
it  had  a  topical  interest.  It  is  represented 
in  a  predella  by  a  follower  of  Fra  Angelico 
about  1450,  now  in  the  Louvre.  But  more 
important  is  the  publication  in  Florence 
in  1491  of  a  book  on  the  miracles  of  St. 
Jerome,  in  which  both  stories  appear,  one 
in  chapter  39  and  one  in  chapter  41.  This 
is  obviously  the  source.  (The  older  manu- 
script is  the  one  usually  mentioned  to  ex- 
plain the  Sabinian  scene,  for  the  accidental 
reason  that  it  was  the  one  first  discovered 
and  linked  to  it  by  scholars,  but  it  seems 
to  lack  the  second  story.)  And  since  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  a  special  theme 
of  the  ecumenical  council  of  Florence  in 
1439,  that  may  have  been  still  topical  too. 
But  more  to  the  point  is  the  increased  in- 
terest in  St.  Jerome  in  Florence  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  especially  in  his 
aspect  as  a  learned  theologian  and  one  in- 
volved in  miracles  concerned  with  theol- 
ogy. This  is  best  illustrated  in  two  master- 
pieces of  Botticelli  in  these  years,  the 
Jerome  in  His  Study,  the  fresco  in  the 


church  of  Ognissanti,  and  the  Last  Com- 
munion of  Jerome,  the  tiny  masterpiece  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York, 
which  alludes  to  the  meaning  of  the  sacra- 
ment alluding  to  the  nature  of  Christ.  Evi- 
dently this  interest  was  reflected  on  Tom- 
maso  Gavari,  the  citizen  of  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello,  when  he  arranged  for  his  Crucifixion, 
with  St.  Jerome  kneeling,  to  be  painted  in 
1503.  What  we  can  deduce  is  the  im- 
mediate responsiveness,  almost  an  irritating 
placidity,  with  which  Raphael  easily 
adapted  himself  with  good  grace  to  the 
most  out-of-the-way  demands  on  his  ability 
to  compose  subjects.  Yet,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  a  certain  degree  of  a  spikier,  less 
graceful  rhythm  can  be  traced  in  it,  a  fac- 
tor connected  with  the  moment  to  which  it 
belongs  in  Raphael's  career. 

IV 

The  help  which  this  panel  gives  us  in 
understanding  Raphael's  youth  goes  fur- 
ther than  has  been  realized.  The  known 
facts  about  the  artist  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  the  accepted  probabilities, 
are  as  follows.  He  was  born  in  1483  in 
Urbino,  son  of  an  artist  who  died  in  1494 

(facts  known  from  documents) .  At  some 
point  he  was  an  apprentice  or  assistant 
of  Perugino  (from  Vasari's  life).  In  1500- 
01,  with  a  partner,  he  painted  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  in  the 
town  of  Citta  di  Castello  (from  docu- 
ments). In  1503  he  painted  the  Crucifixion 
altarpiece,  with  our  predella,  for  S.  Dome- 
nico  in  the  same  town  of  Citta  di  Castello 

(from  a  signature)  .  About  the  same  time 
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he  painted  a  third  altarpiece,  for  a  church 
in  Perugia  (from  Vasari),  and  in  1504  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin  for  S.  Francesco, 
Citta  di  Castello  (from  a  signature)  .  From 
then  on  he  becomes  much  better  known; 
he  spent  time  in  Florence,  where  he 
painted  many  of  the  famous  middle-sized 
Madonnas,  alternating  with  Perugia  where 
he  was  given  at  least  four  commissions  for 
large  works  in  four  years,  and  with  Urbino 
where  he  still  had  contacts.  The  final  shift 
is  in  1508,  to  Rome,  where  he  became  at 
twenty-five  the  Pope's  chief  painter  and 
the  most  admired  painter  in  the  world. 
But  the  early  career  is  based  only  on  the 
pupilship  of  Perugino  and  the  four  large 
paintings  of  1500-1504,  one  for  Perugia 
and  three  for  Citta  di  Castello. 

These  four  pictures  do  indeed  look  so 
very  much  like  the  work  of  Perugino,  as 
has  always  been  noticed,  that  Vasari 's  re- 
port of  Raphael  being  Perugino's  pupil  is 
also  accepted  by  everyone.  The  subtle  dif- 
ferences from  Perugino  in  these  works  will 
be  mentioned  below.  But  the  puzzling  re- 
lationship is  between  these  four  altarpieces 
and  what  seem  to  be  Raphael's  earliest 
works  of  another  sort,  the  six  very  small 
pictures  discussed  earlier.  Now  the  four 
large  altarpieces  are  not  only  like  Perugino, 
they  belong  with  him  to  the  "small  town" 
tradition,  and  to  the  early  Renaissance; 
that  is,  Raphael's  attack  is  based  on  solid 
forms,  bright  color  areas,  crisp  outlines— 
in  short,  all  the  qualities  which,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  we  associate  with  the  earlier 
Italian  painters  who  used  to  be  called  the 
primitives,  from  Fra  Angelico  to  Botticelli. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  six  small  paintings 
are  softer  in  surface,  more  flexible  in  or- 
ganic action,  and  more  concerned  with 


continuous  shift  between  light  and  shade; 
they  are,  in  short,  "High  Renaissance,"  and 
in  a  general  way  reflect  the  innovations  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Therefore  they  would 
seem  to  be  later,  if  only  slightly,  and  thus 
of  around  the  year  1505.  This  deduction  is 
confirmed  by  outside  evidence  in  the  case 
of  the  St.  George  in  Washington  (the  Duke 
of  Urbino  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
late  in  1504)  ,  and  was  adopted  by  Caval- 
caselle,  whose  life  of  Raphael  in  1882  be- 
longs to  the  great  chain  of  nineteenth 
century  studies.  But  shortly  after  that  a 
different  theory  was  proposed,  the  direct 
opposite:  that  the  little  paintings  (except 
the  "Garter"  George)  are  earlier  than  the 
four  first  altarpieces,  about  1499-1501.  This 
view,  which  seems  so  astonishing,  is  still 
present  in  the  current  standard  book  on 
Raphael,  Fischel's  of  1948.  Since  it  seems 
to  me  wrong,  and  Cavalcaselle  in  general 
right,  some  exploration  is  needed  to  dem- 
onstrate how  this  opinion  came  about.  This 
will  involve  among  other  things  some 
points  on  the  curious  ways  in  which  art 
history  is  conducted. 

The  "1500"  theory  countered  the  force 
of  the  opposed  arguments  by  observing 
that  the  little  pictures  don't  precisely  coin- 
cide in  forms  with  the  known  works  of 
1505  either,  and  also  that  small  paintings 
can  often  be  ahead  of  large  ones  in  a 
painter's  evolution.  Both  observations  are 
correct.  The  positive  base  for  the  earlier 
date  was  linked  in  part  to  the  Timeteo  Viti 
theory,  now  abandoned.  (Viti  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Raphael's  teacher  in  Urbino, 
before  he  went  to  Perugino.  Viti  was  a 
weak  imitator  of  an  imitator  of  Perugino, 
and  arrived  in  Urbino  at  the  right  date; 
only  later  works  by  him  are  known,  which 
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naturally  match  the  more  mature  style  of 
the  little  paintings.)  Yet  when  this  theory 
was  abandoned,  the  "1500"  theory  illogi- 
cally  was  not  affected.  The  main  basis  of 
the  "1500"  theory,  I  believe,  is  an  instinc- 
tive feeling,  natural  enough,  about  how 
Raphael's  career  ought  to  begin.  For  one 
thing,  it  ought  not  to  begin  right  off  with 
big  altarpieces,  but  tentatively  with  smaller 
paintings;  this  is  often  stated.  (This  con- 
cept applies  to  artists  of  later  centuries, 
working  for  themselves,  but  not  in  the 
Renaissance,  where  the  artist  works  en- 
tirely to  commission,  and  might  naturally 
start  with  an  altarpiece,  especially  in  a  town 
smaller  than  his  own.)  Second,  it  was  felt 
that  at  seventeen,  working  for  himself, 
Raphael  nevertheless  must  have  been  a  stu- 
dent still,  so  that  the  influence  of  Perugino 
on  these  big  works  could  come  from  simul- 
taneous assistance  of  Perugino,  thus  leav- 
ing room  for  earlier  study  elsewhere  and 
works  in  another  style.  (But  as  Raphael, 
documented  as  "Master"  in  1500,  could 
not  be  anyone's  helper  again,  his  work  for 
Perugino,  admitted  by  all,  must  be  earlier; 
in  any  case,  independence  at  seventeen  is 
actually  quite  normal  in  the  period,  which 
had  a  different  educational  system  from 
ours  and  began  apprenticeship  at  eleven.) 
Alternatively  it  has  been  held  that  the 
study  of  Perugino  did  precede  1500  but 
that  it  was  rather  brief;  it  would  seem  to 
me  instead  that  it  probably  started  in 
1494,  which  would  account  for  its  being 
so  pervasive,  would  match  the  normal  age, 
and  would  correspond  with  the  statement 
of  the  reliable  Vasari.4 

The  "1500"  theory  persists  partly  be- 
cause, first  developed  around  1895,  it  was 


expressed  rather  recently  by  some  distin- 
guished aged  men.  One  of  these  was  Ber- 
nard Berenson,  and  another  was  Oskar 
Fischel,  whose  book  on  Raphael  was  finally 
published  after  he  died,  from  his  notes,  in 
1948.  But  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  op- 
posed by  those  who  maintain  Cavalcaselle's 
old  idea  that  the  little  paintings,  with  their 
"High  Renaissance"  style,  are  later.  One 
who  so  maintained  it,  for  the  two  little 
paintings  of  George  and  Michael  in  the 
Louvre,  was  Adolf  Rosenberg,  in  his  vol- 
ume on  Raphael  in  the  widely  circulated 
"Klassiker  der  Kunst"  series  in  1905.  The 
same  position  was  adopted  in  a  little  known 
book  by  a  fine  observer,  Carlo  Camba, 
much  later  in  1932.  Shortly  after  that,  in 
1942,  Sergio  Ortolani,  in  a  short  book  on 
Raphael,  gave  the  date  1504  for  these  two 
and  for  a  third  of  the  group,  the  round 
Madonna  in  Leningrad.  Enzo  Carli  in 
1951  did  the  same  and  added  the  Three 
Graces  to  the  list.  A  fifth  writer  with  sim- 
ilar views  (but  only  about  the  two  Louvre 
pictures)  was  Mary  Pittaluga.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  all  these  books  are  of  a  special 
type:  picture  books  for  popular  audiences, 
to  which  an  authority  contributes  a  brief 
essay.  There  are  large  numbers  of  such 
books,  and  usually  they  do  not  express  new 
ideas  or  exceptional  opinions.  Hence  these 
tended  all  the  more  to  be  lost  to  sight  in 
contrast  with  the  "1500"  view  about  the 
little  paintings.  Yet  sometimes  writers  pre- 
paring such  a  text  take  the  opportunity  to 
explore  a  subject  and  suggest,  perhaps  only 
in  a  passing  statement,  a  new  conclusion. 
Thus  it  is  startling  that  in  an  article  of 
1955  another  critic,  Roberto  Longhi,  tak- 
ing the  same  view  and  listing  all  five  paint- 
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ings,  expresses  his  annoyance  that  no  one 
before  him  has  got  rid  of  the  "1500" 
theory:  he  can  give  reasons  to  "push  aside 
the  insistent  deviation  of  criticism  which 
has  dared,  in  a  united  front,  to  date  these 
masterpieces  around  1500."  Naturally  the 
vigor  of  this  attack  on  all  the  writers  on 
Raphael  makes  its  error  more  interesting, 
just  as,  indeed,  the  habitual  vigorousness 
of  this  author's  approach  to  such  matters 
has  the  natural,  if  illogical,  effect  of  draw- 
ing many  admirers  to  his  ideas.  Thus  re- 
cent books  on  Raphael  in  Italy  (by 
Camesasca,  and  Valsecchi)  take  the  later 
date  of  the  paintings  as  an  assured  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  typical  that 
Longhi's  article  had  as  its  chief  subject  an 
attempt  to  propose  Raphael's  authorship 
for  a  previously  obscure  painting,  shortly 
after  it  was  sold  to  a  museum.  Since  this 
attempt  is  a  failure,  and  since  it  involves 
proposing  a  date  for  the  new  picture 
around  1501,  so  that  he  had  to  remove  the 
little  paintings  from  that  date,  his  analysis 
has  also  naturally  been  ignored  by  others. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  a  kind  of 
apology  did  appear.  A  young  associate  of 
Longhi's  published  another  article  in  the 
same  magazine  (of  which  they  are  both 
editors)  noting  how  pleasant  it  was  that 
Cavalcaselle  had  masterfully  "anticipated" 
Longhi's  dating  of  the  little  pictures,  an 
achievement  "strangely  passed  over  by  the 
students  of  the  artist  for  too  many  de- 
cades." 5 

However  that  ignores  them,  students  of 
the  artist  do  seem  to  have  reached  almost  a 
consensus  now  of  a  date  1504-05  for  the 
little  paintings,  at  the  moment  when 
Raphael  went  to  Florence  and  absorbed 
the  High  Renaissance.  Thus  the  predellas 


would  be  the  first  small  paintings  in  exis- 
tence, of  those  generally  agreed  on  as 
Raphael's,  and  the  Lisbon-Raleigh  predella 
the  very  first.  But  this  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory; the  return  to  Cavalcaselle's  posi- 
tion does  not  remove  its  problems  (the 
lack  of  relationship   between   the  little 
paintings  and  the  known  works  of  1505), 
and  the  absence  of  any  examination  of  the 
predellas  in  relation  to  them  has  still  to 
be  remedied.  Let  us  look  in  this  sense  at 
the  tiny  round  Madonna  of  Leningrad 
(Fig.  7) ,  dated  1504  by  Ortolani  and  sub- 
sequent writers.  The  Child  is  unique  in 
Raphael's   whole   quantity    of  Madonna 
paintings  in  being  posed  on  a  rigid  diago- 
nal in  three-dimensions,  to  the  side,  up, 
and  back,  on  a  single  straight  line.  The 
intention  to  play  a  virtuoso  mathematical 
trick  is  emphasized  by  the  showing  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  the  open  book  with  its 
geometric  pattern,  a  motif  not  found  else- 
where in  Raphael  but  used  in  the  same 
way  often  by  Signorelli.  The  figure  thus 
emphasized  in  its  bright  tones  is  held  by 
Mary,  who  by  contrast  is  dark,  immobile, 
large,  and  vertical,  as  she  quietly  leans  over 
him.  Two  different  kinds  of  emphasis  are 
thus  created.  This  image,  which  does  not 
occur  in  other  Madonnas,  does  occur  in 
both   the   Lisbon  and   Raleigh  predella 
panels  of  1503.  In  both,  the  dynamic  pro- 
tagonists are  foreshortened  on  a  three-fold 
diagonal,  with  lively  dynamic  movements 
and  yet  with  mathematical  cleverness,  and 
are  correlated  with  another  protagonist 
who  is  quiet,  dark,  and  vertical  as  he  leans 
toward  them.  Besides  these  thematic  pat- 
terns, the  three  panels  share  qualities  of 
another  type:  the  landscape  is  a  continuous 
backward  wave,  in  about  four  stages,  and 
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Fig.  7  The  Conestabile  della  Staffa  Madonna 

Formerly  in  the  Hermitage,  Leningrad 

Photo  F.  Bruckmann  A.  G.,  Miinchen,  and  The  Medici  Society,  Ltd.,  London 
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is  marked  by  the  same  type  of  tree.  Since 
these  trees  were  painted  with  a  sketchy 
notation  about  two  or  three  inches  high, 
they  simply  mean  "tree,"  and  yet  in  the 
other  small  paintings  the  trees  are  differ- 
ent. Thus  these  pictures  belong  to  the  same 
creative  moment,  presumably  in  1503. 

The  same  kind  of  relation  can  be  shown, 
I  think,  between  the  two  small  paintings 
with  classical  themes  (Three  Graces  and 
Dream  of  the  Knight)  and  the  St.  Antony 
predella,  the  one  described  by  Vasari  and 


now  divided  between  London,  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  Dream  of  the  Knight 
(Fig.  8)  has  many  strange  solutions; 
among  them,  the  figure  of  the  woman  at 
the  left,  in  order  to  hold  her  objects  out 
to  us,  stands  so  that  the  cylinder  of  the 
robe  round  her  legs  makes  a  very  thick 
form.  This  identical  pattern  of  arms  and 
legs  occurs  in  the  St.  Antony  in  Dulwich 
(Fig.  9) ,  which  is  known  to  belong  to  this 
predella  though  not  mentioned  by  Vasari. 
His  companion  there,  St.  Francis  (Fig.  10), 


Fig.  8  Dream  of  the  Knight 


National  Gallery,  London 
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Fig.  9 


St.  Antony 


Fig.  10 


St.  Francis 


Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Governors  of  Dulwich 
College,  Dulwich,  England 

has  the  same  sinuosity  as  the  other  woman 
here.  The  same  posture  of  arms  and  legs 
is  in  the  two  side  figures  in  the  Boston 
Pieta  (Fig.  11),  and  the  Christ  between, 
sleeping  with  crossed  legs  and  comfortably 
cushioned  head,  limp  wrist  and  all,  seems 
startlingly  like  the  Knight.  The  landscape 
here  is  strange  because  of  the  often  men- 
tioned large  tree  just  in  the  middle,  but 
this  recurs  once,  in  the  Gethsemane  panel 
in  New  York  (Fig  12),  which  also  shares 
the  curious  bumpy  hills,  found  again  only, 
I  think,  in  the  Terranuova  Madonna 
which  is  always  considered  of  1505  in  any 
case.  I  cannot  offer  such  parallels  for  the 
other  classical  panel,  the  Three  Graces 
(Fig.  13),  whose  composition  Raphael  bor- 


Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Governors  of  Dulwich 
College,  Dulwich,  England 

rowed  from  an  outside  source,  but  the  in- 
tensity of  the  relation  between  cool, 
breeze-filled  air  and  standing  figures  seems 
to  me  to  match  the  Pieta  most  intimately. 
This  quality  of  air  is  a  typical  aspect  of  the 
more  matured  work  at  this  date  and  be- 
comes still  more  rich  and  subtle  in  works 
of  1505-1506  like  the  Washington  St. 
George  (Fig.  14)  or  the  Madonna  of  the 
Goldfinch,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  last  of 
the  predellas,  John  Preaching,  in  all  of 
which  it  is  actively  matched  by  the  round, 
organic,  balloon-like  swelling  of  the  posi- 
tive masses. 

Intermediate  in  harmonic  fullness  be- 
tween the  first  predella  and  the  round 
Madonna  of  1503,  and  the  St.  Antony 
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predella  and  classical  pictures  of  1505,  the 
remaining  pair  is  presumably  intermediate 
in  date  as  well.  This  is  the  St.  George  (Fig. 
15)  and  St.  Michael  (Fig.  16)  in  the 
Louvre,  thus  tentatively  of  1504,  as  is 
often  said.  They  would  have  no  predella 
of  known  date  as  a  check,  but  do  have  a 
dated  work  of  1504,  the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  (Fig.  17) ,  which  at  least  is  not  so 
big  as  the  other  altarpieces.  It  is  just  over 
five  feet  high,  half  the  scale  of  the  1503 
Crucifixion,  and  Vasari  called  it  tavoletta, 
a  little  panel.  Now  what  the  Marriage  is 
most  famous  for  is,  first,  the  emphatic 


stage-space  in  perspective,  and,  second,  the 
group  of  figures  which  seems  a  little  less 
effective,  with  angular,  jerky  movements 
at  the  joints.  Just  these  qualities  do  indeed 
appear  in  the  Louvre  pair,  both  showing 
a  very  deep  flat  floor,  empty  but  strictly 
bounded  at  the  back,  and  figures  with  a 
hinge-like  action;  these  qualities  do  not 
occur  in  the  other  little  pictures. 

This  tracing  of  Raphael's  growth  can  be 
completed  with  the  last  of  the  four  early 
altarpieces,  the  undated  Coronation  (Fig. 
18)  made  for  Perugia,  now  in  the  Vatican 
along  with  its  predella.  For  brevity  let  us 


Fig.  12 


The  Agony  in  the  Garden 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Anonymous  Fund,  1932 


approach  it  by  hypothesizing,  to  see  if  it 
works  out,  the  most  usual  opinion,  that 
it  is  closest  to  the  Crucifixion  and  there- 
fore to  1503  (because  in  both  the  main 
scenes  are  intensely  and  traditionally 
Peruginesque,  but  the  predellas  more  ad- 
vanced) ,  and  also  the  opinion  that  the 
main  scene  in  each  case  is  earlier  (because 
the  artist  attacked  the  main  design  first, 
picking  up  the  predellas  among  later  de- 
tails). This  does  indeed  fit.  From  the 
Raleigh-Lisbon  predellas  of  the  Crucifix- 
ion, with  their  bright  diagonal  focuses 


low  in  the  center,  backed  by  passive  ver- 
ticals, we  can  go  readily  to  the  Corona- 
tion, with  its  white  diagonal  open  grave, 
front  and  center,  receiving  the  light,  sur- 
rounded by  passive  figures.  It  is  as  if  the 
predella  had  experimentally  worked  out 
the  problem,  now  in  the  next  painting 
promoted  to  the  main  area.  Now  in  the 
Coronation 's  own  predella,  the  switch  of 
the  diagonal  element  from  human  figure 
to  geometric  carpentry  is  extended,  in  the 
smaller  scale,  to  give  perspective  structure 
to  the  entire  space,  within  which  vigorous 
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Fig.  13  The  Three  Graces 

Musee  Cond£,  Chantilly 
Photo  Alinari 
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Fig.  14  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Andrew  Mellon  Collection 


figures  turn  and  dance.  This  in  its  turn  is 
the  basis  for  the  larger  design  of  the 
Marriage  in  1504,  as  well  as  the  Michael 
and  George  of  the  Louvre.  Thus  by  exam- 
ining the  dated  predellas  more  closely 
than  has  been  done,  we  can  see  graphic- 
ally Raphael's  development  from  1503, 
beginning  with  the  Raleigh  predella,  until 
the  time  around  1506  when  it  is  so  well 
known  as  not  to  present  problems. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  practical  to  try  to 
do  this  for  still  earlier  years,  even  though 
the  first  big  altarpiece  is  dated  1501.  It 
was  done  with  a  partner,  by  whom  no 
other  known  works  exist,  so  that  the  defi- 
nition of  Raphael's  style  at  that  date  is 
theoretically  unknowable,  quite  aside 
from  the  altarpiece's  being  preserved  only 


in  fragments.  But  to  these  years,  perhaps, 
belong  the  other  paintings  usually  called 
Raphael's  which  critics  have  suggested  as 
the  small  early  pictures  that  must  precede 
the  big  ones,  such  as  the  two  early  Ma- 
donnas in  Berlin. 

But  the  altarpieces  and  their  predellas 
provide  us  with  an  answer  to  one  other 
question.  This  has  to  do  with  the  subtle 
difference  between  Raphael's  early  works 
and  his  teacher's  work,  a  difference  and  a 
problem  that  have  been  finely  suggested 
in  Sydney  Freedberg's  Painting  in  Rome 
and  Florence  in  the  High  Renaissance. 
He  speaks,  to  paraphrase,  of  the  new  ani- 
mation which  Raphael  gave  to  the  earlier 
calm  and  harmonious  classicism,  a  radi- 
ance very  different  from  the  earlier  pas- 
sive harmony  and  a  shift  from  stiffness 
and  literalness  to  a  new  energy  and  articu- 
lation. How  did  this  happen?  Perhaps  it 
was  Raphael's  own  response  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  teacher,  and  has  no  outside 
stimulus:  "Raphael's  new  creation  seems 
a  natural  historical  event.  ...  we  cannot 
even  tentatively  adduce  an  external  form- 
ing or  precipitating  agent." 

Before  accepting  that  as  final,  let  us 
again  survey  the  possibilities,  which  means 
the  places  where  Raphael  spent  his  youth, 
and  the  painting  he  saw  there.  In  Perugia 
he  would  have  been  the  pupil  of  Peru- 
gino  sometime  during  1494-1500;  and 
Urbino,  like  the  other  places  where  Peru- 
gino  traveled,  was  much  under  his  influ- 
ence anyway.  A  visit  to  Florence  as  an 
apprentice  around  1497  is  quite  possible, 
but  untraceable  either  in  records  or  in 
effects  on  his  painting  unless  they  run 
long  underground.  Yet  there  is  one  other 
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place,  strangely  little  noticed:  Citta  di 
Castello.  We  have  seen  that  three  of  the 
four  altarpieces  by  the  young  "Master" 
were  painted  there  from  1500  to  1504 
(while  one  was  painted  for  Perugia),  and 
there  is  a  fourth  middle-sized  painting 
which  is  still  there,  a  banner  five  feet  high 
and  painted  on  both  sides,  badly  dam- 
aged, which  is  usually  accepted  as  his 
work.  Does  this  not  mean  that,  as  Witt- 
kower  remarked,  "he  must  have  spent 
much  of  his  time"  there  in  those  four 
years,  doing  one  painting  right  after  the 
other?  For  indeed  they  would  account  for 
most  of  it.  The  only  alternative  is  that  he 
lived  elsewhere  and  shipped  the  works 
there;  this  is  assumed  for  Perugia  by  some, 
for  example  by  Venturi,  who  actually  stat- 
ed that  the  Crucifixion  of  1503  was  shipped 
from  Perugia,  with  no  evidence. 

Did  Raphael  ship  or  travel?  Both  pro- 
cedures were  used;  thus,  Perugino  shipped 
an  altarpiece  from  Florence  to  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  (near  Citta  di  Castello)  "on  the 
shoulders  of  porters,  at  very  high  expense," 
while  in  1507  Raphael  himself  made  the 
full-scale  design  for  his  Entombment  in 
Florence,  but  went  to  Perugia  to  do  the 
painting.  Both  reports  are  made  by  Vasari; 
of  the  two  methods,  the  latter  seems  more 
likely  for  Raphael  when  he  was  younger 
and  not  at  all  highly  paid.  We  know  of  his 
presence  in  Citta  di  Castello  three  times: 
the  information  comes  twice  through  the 
documents  of  contract  and  payment  for 
the  1501  altarpiece,  and  once  through  a 
drawing  by  him,  which  shows  on  the  same 
sheet  a  figure  for  his  banner  there  and  a 
figure  copied  after  an  older  artist's  paint- 
ing in  Citta  di  Castello;  from  this  we  know 
he  worked  on  the  banner  design  locally. 


Why  would  he  have  not  been  a  resident? 
It  is  curious  to  read  accounts  that  Raphael 
at  this  time  "led  a  nomadic  life"  and  then 
that  his  points  of  pause  were  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello and  Citta  di  Castello  and  Citta  di 
Castello.  Partly  this  happens  among  those 
who,  like  Venturi,  hold  to  the  concept  of 
Raphael  as  still  Perugino's  assistant  in 
those  years,  although  his  work  was  being 
done  independently,  as  we  have  seen.  But 
I  think  the  main  resistance  to  Citta  di 
Castello  is  the  unspoken  assumption  that 
it  must  be  a  whistle  stop,  a  place  where  an 
artist  of  Raphael's  status  would  not  even 
in  his  youth  actually  take  up  residence. 
He  might  fill  orders  there,  as  many  very 
distinguished  artists  did  (in  the  1520's, 
Rosso,  Parmigianino,  and  the  architect 
Antonio  da  San  Gallo— Rome  could  not 
show  a  higher  standard),  but  just  as  no 
one  visits  the  town  today,  it  evidently 
could  not  then  rank  in  a  league  with  Ur- 
bino  and  Perugia. 

And  yet  it  could.  For  a  brief  generation, 
about  thirty  years,  Citta  di  Castello  func- 
tioned as  an  independent  state  under  a 
family  of  tyrants  who,  like  the  Montefel- 
tro  in  Urbino  and  the  Baglioni  in  Perugia, 
were  inclined  toward  splendid  building 
and  display.  In  the  1490's  another  distin- 
guished painter  was  there:  Luca  Signor- 
elli.  Though  the  connection  is  rarely 
made,  three  remarkable  portraits  by  him 
of  the  ruling  Vitelozzi  family  survive  to- 
day far  from  the  town,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  follow-ups  to  Piero's  Monte- 
feltro  portrait.  Astonishingly,  of  the  three 
churches  in  Citta  di  Castello  that  had 
Raphael  altarpieces,  all  three  also  had 
altarpieces  by  Signorelli,  who  had  lived 
there  almost  continuously  for  about  five 
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pig  15  Saint  George 

Musee  National  du  Louvre,  Paris 

Photo  Alinari 
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Fig.  16  Saint  Michael 

Musee  National  du  Louvre,  Paris 

Photo  Alinari 
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The  Coronation  of  the  Madonna 

Collection  of  the  Vatican,  Rome 
Photo  Anderson 
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years  up  to  1498,  leaving  to  work  on  his 
masterpiece,  the  frescoes  of  Orvieto. 
Signorelli,  previously  patronized  by  the 
Pope  and  the  Medici,  was  the  most  illus- 
trious painter  about,  and  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello  was  evidently  a  place  favorable  to  his 
work.  At  the  church  of  San  Domenico  two 
symmetrical  chapels  contained,  on  one 
side,  Raphael's  Crucifixion  with  the 
Raleigh-Lisbon  predellas,  and,  on  the 
other,  Signorelli's  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian (Fig.  19).  It  was  a  figure  from  this 
altarpiece  that  Raphael  copied  in  his 
drawing.  It  is  the  only  known  case  in  his 
early  years  of  a  copy  from  an  older  artist; 
there  are  none  in  this  sense  from  Perugino. 
This  Sebastian  is  often  cited  as  one  of 
Signorelli's  less  successful  works,  derived 
from  Pollaiuolo's  masterpiece  on  the  same 
theme  in  Florence;  the  figure  in  question 
is  an  archer,  seen  from  the  back,  dressed 
in  "page's"  tights  like  so  many  of  Signor- 
elli's figures.  This  device  gives  the  figure 
complete  anatomical  articulation  of  arms 
and  legs  but  smooths  over  the  flesh  surface 
and  makes  it  a  little  patterned  and  simpli- 
fied into  stylization,  which  is  typical  of 
the  artist.  Raphael  continued  to  remem- 
ber this  figure,  at  least  until  he  painted  in 
the  Vatican  the  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
where  the  executioner,  seen  from  the 
back,  has  become  a  nude  again.  Signorelli, 
in  short,  could  function  as  the  stimulus  to 
Raphael  to  energize  his  pale  and  formal 
heritage  from  Perugino— though  of  course, 
as  always,  Raphael  completely  absorbed  it 
and  made  it  his  own  form. 

The  Raleigh  predella  is  one  of  the  few 
works  in  which  Signorelli's  traces  have 
been  noticed,  by  Fischel.6  He  was  wrong, 


Fig.  19  Saint  Sebastian,  by  Signorelli 

Pinacoteca  Comunale,  Citta  di  Castello 


Photo  Anderson 

I  think,  in  believing  that  they  came  to 
Raphael  filtered  through  Perugino's  other 
pupil,  the  decorative  Pinturicchio.  But  he 
was  right  to  compare  the  body  lying  on 
the  ground  (Fig.  20)  in  perspective,  whose 
leg  twined  over  the  other  has  the  most 
poignant  expressiveness  of  throbbing  re- 
sistance, to  a  Signorelli  image  of  perspec- 
tive despair  at  Orvieto  (Fig.  21).  This  mo- 
tif is  surely  one  of  two  most  perfectly 
realized  experiments  in  sophistication  in 
the  panel,  the  other  being  the  twisted  up- 
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ward  inclined  head,  which,  like  the  iden- 
tical ones  in  the  Crucifixion  above,  was 
learned  from  Perugino.  There  is  also  an 
expressive  design  of  weak  center  and  hard 
exterior  that  insistently  recalls  Bosch.7  But 
Raphael,  modulating  his  dramatic  com- 
position, has  created  with  the  help  of  Citta 
di  Castello's  great  painter  an  astonishingly 
spiky,  uncushioned  dynamic  rhythm,  one 
of  the  extremes  of  his  experimentation 
which,  absorbed  and  blended  with  all  the 
rest,  leads  him  beyond  the  classicism  of 
The  School  of  Athens  to  the  unrestful 
force  of  the  Transfiguration. 


Fig.  21  Detail  of  Figure  4 


Fig.  20  Detail  of  Figure  1 
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NOTES 

1  The  American  Raphaels  which  have  appeared  to 
be  beyond  question  in  modern  times  are  four  in  Wash- 
ington, the  New  York  altarpiece  and  its  predella  pieces 
(there  and  in  Boston)  ,  and  the  Raleigh  predella.  Two 
portraits  are  very  uncertain  (Washington  and  Boston), 
as  are  both  the  pictures  in  Baltimore.  Detroit  shows 
(or  did  show)  three  Raphaels,  all  of  which  have  been 
treated  very  negatively  by  authorities.  Two  of  these 
are  predella  panels,  hypothesized  in  a  Detroit  study  as 
originally  belonging  to  Raphael's  1501  altarpiece,  to 
be  discussed  below.  One  outside  authority  agreed  that 
they  are  by  Raphael,  though  not  for  that  one  or  for 
any  known  altarpiece.  No  other  authority  concurs  on 
either  point. 


2  Many  observers  have  been  disturbed  by  an  appar- 
ent conflict  between  this  diary  and  an  earlier  manu- 
script, in  which  another  citizen  reports  that  the  owners 
gave  "a  little  ornament  on  the  altar  with  some  very 
beautiful  figures  by  Raphael"  to  an  earlier  legate, 
Cardinal  Bevilacqua,  who  died  in  1627.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  account  of  1668  is  unreliable,  though 
it  has  more  credit  as  referring  to  an  event  of  the 
moment,  whereas  the  Bevilacqua  account  speaks  of 
"not  many  years  ago."  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Bevilacqua  got  part  of  the  predella  and  Rasponi 
another;  however,  the  Rasponi  report  uses  the  term 
gradino  ("step"  or  "base")  ,  which  is  the  normal  term 
for  an  entire  predella  structure,  not  for  one  of  its 
scenes.  This  suggests  a  solution  in  that  the  term 
used  in  the  Bevilacqua  report,  ornamentino,  would 
not  normally  refer  to  a  predella  at  all,  and  therefore 
something  else  is  apparently  meant;  a  possibility 
would  be  the  little  ciborium  case  which  is  found  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  some  altarpieces  of  the  period. 


3  This  predella  panel  is  evidently  the  only  generally 
accepted  work  by  Raphael  now  in  private  ownership 
and  location;  the  Raleigh  predella  was  the  next  to 
last.  Three  paintings  belonging  to  the  private  Elles- 
mere  collection  have  been  on  loan  and  display  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  for  some 
years.  Others  have,  of  course,  been  proposed  as  his 
work  in  one  or  another  study,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  of  these  suggestions  may  turn  out  to  be 
correct. 


1  The  proposal  that  Raphael  was  an  assistant  of 
Perugino  only  briefly,  in  1499,  is  revived  by  Wittkower 
in  an  interesting  recent  study  ("The  Young  Raphael," 
Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum  Bulletin,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, 1963,  pp.  150-168)  .  Positively,  this  is  argued 
because  Perugino  was  traveling  a  great  deal  from  his 
base  in  Perugia  in  1495-98;  but  this  is  not  a  sound 
reason,  since  artists  who  traveled  to  accept  work  else- 
where (as  Perugino  did)  are  known  to  have  taken 
assistants  along  with  them,  and  indeed  the  theory 
that  Raphael  went  to  Florence  as  Perugino's  assistant 


has  some  merit.  Negatively,  Vasari's  claim  that  Raphael 
went  to  Perugino  for  a  full,  long  apprenticeship  as 
early  as  1494  (he  describes  him  as  taken  by  his  father, 
who  died  in  that  year)  is  rejected  because  it  contains 
clearly  wrong  statements,  i.e.,  that  his  mother  cried 
when  he  left— but  she  had  died  earlier,  when  he  was 
eight— and  that  he  had  already  been  of  great  help  to 
his  father  in  his  works.  Before  he  was  eight?  Of  course 
it  is  absurd.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  Wittkower 
rightly  says,  Vasari  is  exceedingly  well  informed  on 
Raphael's  early  work;  therefore  in  uncheckable  cases 
(the  apprenticeship)  we  must  decide  whether  to  group 
Vasari's  statements  with  those  we  know  are  correct 
(the  work)  or  incorrect  (the  mother's  tears)  .  I  would 
prefer  the  former  since  the  tears  and  the  help  to 
father  are  small,  obvious  embroideries  that  anyone 
might  add.  Actually  if  we  recall  that  Raphael  had  a 
stepmother  then  living,  and  if  we  give  a  lighter  inter- 
pretation to  the  help  for  father,  even  this  need  not  be 
wrong.  Since  we  know  Raphale  was  Perugino's  assis- 
tant, why  reject  a  reliable  reporter's  statement  of 
when  he  joined  him? 

5  E.  Camesasca,  All  the  Paintings  of  Raphael,  New 
York,  1963,  assembles  all  these  opinions  on  dates, 
without  noting  any  implications.  To  his  list  of  those 
considering  most  of  the  little  paintings  late,  around 
1504,  should  be  added  a  remarkable  early  observer, 
Giovanni  Morelli.  He  considered  the  round  Madonna 
of  1503  and  the  Louvre  pair  of  1504,  though  he  con- 
sidered the  Dream  of  the  Knight  of  1500  and  was 
responsible  for  the  Timoteo  Viti  theory.  (G.  Morelli, 
Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,  London,  1883, 
pp.  331,  332.) 

6  O.  Fischel,  Raphael  Zeichnungen,  1913,  p.  80. 
Cavalcaselle  had  also  referred  to  Signorelli's  influence 
on  a  different  figure. 

'Jerome  Bosch  (about  1450-1516)  in  at  least  four 
paintings  of  themes  similar  to  Christ  Mocked  shows  us 
a  central  figure  marked  by  soft  yielding  texture  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  military  figures  with  metallic 
surfaces  and  physical  force;  paradoxically,  this  com- 
position effectively  states  the  concept  of  the  triumph 
of  the  humble.  The  Raleigh  predella  uses  the  same 
principle,  and  some  of  the  same  details.  The  relation- 
ship is  a  general  one,  but  the  possibility  that  Raphael 
saw  Bosch  can  be  maintained  for  a  number  of  reasons: 
Bosch's  frequent  repetition  of  the  theme,  at  just  this 
date  and  earlier,  Raphael's  regular  habit  of  absorbing 
influences;  his  major  concern  with  dramatic  presenta- 
tion; and,  for  the  literal  minded,  the  always  noted 
fact  that  Raphael  used  literal  motifs  from  Bosch  in 
his  St.  Michael  in  the  Louvre,  painted  in  1504. 

8  John  Cheever  in  a  recent  short  story  has  an  old, 
tough-minded  woman  write  from  Florence  to  her 
daughter:  "Dear  Berenson,  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
I  sat  at  his  feet  and  asked  if  he  had  a  magic  carpet 
what  picture  in  the  whole  wide  world  would  he  ask  to 
be  transported  to.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
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chose  the  Raphael  Madonna  in  The  Hermitage."  ("An 
Educated  American  Woman,"  in  The  Brigadier  and 
the  Golf  Widow,  New  York,  1964,  p.  59.)  The  only 
such  painting  is  the  little  round  Madonna  we  have 
been  discussing.  But  Cheever  does  not  have  in  mind  a 
real  painting;  rather,  just  as  he  has  picked  "Raphael," 
for  the  associations,  he  has  picked  "The  Hermitage" 
as  the  type  of  museum— monumental,  first-rate,  exotic 


and  old-hat— which  he  wants  to  cite  to  help  him 
build  up  the  character.  Nor  would  Berenson  in  reality 
have  chosen  a  Raphael.  Cheever  is  also  making  use  of 
the  word  "Berenson"  for  its  overtones  in  our  culture. 
In  a  sense,  the  present  study  is  designed  as  a  corrective 
for  some  of  the  overgrown  unrealities  which  Cheever 
portrays. 
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HISTORY  OF  OWNERSHIP 


1503  San  Domenico,  Citta  di  Castello, 
commissioned  by  Tommaso  Gavari. 
Later,  perhaps  through  extinction 
or  impoverishment  of  the  Gavari 
family,  treated  as  property  of  the 
church. 

1668  Given  by  the  monks  of  San  Domen- 
ico to  Cardinal  Cesare  Rasponi, 
member  of  a  family  of  Ravenna, 
then  Papal  Legate  in  Urbino.  After 
his  ownership  comes  the  one  blank 
in  the  history. 

1799  and  earlier.  Palazzo  Borghese, 
Rome. 

1799  Bought  by  William  Young  Ottley, 
of  London,  for  £116. 

1801,  May  16.  Sold  by  Ottley  to  William 
Coningham,  London,  for  £120. 

1849,  June  9.  Sold  by  Coningham  for 
£325. 

1857  (or  earlier).  Bought  by  William 
Stuart,  36  Hill  St.,  Berkeley  Square, 
London. 

1875,  March  19.  Sold  by  Stuart  to  Mr. 
Waters,  15  Buckingham  Palace 
Road,  London,  for  £186. 

Shortly  after  1875.  Sold  to  Sir  Francis 
Cook,  Richmond,  from  whom  it  was 
inherited  by  his  son  Sir  Frederick, 
his  son  Sir  Herbert,  and  his  son 
Sir  Francis. 

About  1950.  Bought  from  the  Cook  col- 
lection by  Mrs.  Derek  Fitzgerald, 
Heathfield  Park,  Sussex. 
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A  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  TRIPTYCH 
IN  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


by  Herbert  Friedmann 

Director,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Natural  History 

The  literature  of  post-Medieval  art  his- 
tory is  understandably  weighted  on  the  side 
of  attributions  and  reveals  a  tendency  to 
pass  rather  hastily  over  works  of  unknown 
authorship,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  studied 
with  the  object  of  naming  their  creators. 
The  fact  is  that  works  by  lesser  artists 
whose  names  have  failed  to  come  down  to 
us  may  often  prove  rewarding  to  the  stu- 
dent precisely  because  of  their  anonymity. 
After  they  have  frustrated  his  desire  to 
identify  them  or  to  classify  them  within 
narrow  limits  of  time  and  locality,  they 
leave  him  free  to  enjoy  them  at  their  own 
"face  value."  The  very  uncertainty  of  their 
origin  causes  him  to  study  them  as  what 
they  are,  as  art  and  not  chiefly  as  clues  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  name.  Added  to  this,  works 
of  nameless  artists  require  neither  praise 
for  their  superior  qualities  nor  explana- 
tion for  the  lack  of  them,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  studies  of  additions  to  the 
output  of  known  individuals  of  uneven 
performance. 

With  this  slight  introduction  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  uncertainty,  we  may  examine 


a  very  handsome,  late  fifteenth  century 
French  triptych  by  an  unknown  follower 
of  a  very  incompletely  known  leader,  the 
so-called  Master  of  Moulins.  This  work, 
The  Annunciation  with  Saint  John  the 
Baptist  and  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  and 
Donors  (Fig.  1) ,  unusual  in  its  complete 
condition,  forms  part  of  the  Samuel  H. 
Kress  Collection  in  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  at  Raleigh. 

In  her  catalogue  entry  on  this  paint- 
ing, Dr.  Fern  Shapley  noted  that  all  that 
is  lacking  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
completely  documented  pictures  of  late 
fifteenth  century  French  art  is  the  identity 
of  the  artist.1  The  names  of  the  donor  pair, 
who  commissioned  the  work,  are  known 
not  only  from  their  coat  of  arms  ".  .  .  that 
decorate  their  prie-dieu  (Fig.  2)  and  are 
repeated  in  the  shields  worn  by  the  little 
angels  in  the  arch  above  the  middle  panel 
(Fig.  3),  but  by  the  long  eighteenth-cen- 
tury inscription  on  the  outside  of  the 
wings.  .  ."  that  continues  across  the  back 
of  the  panels  and  becomes  legible  when  the 
wings  are  closed  (Fig.  4).  They  are  Jean 
de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Comte  dAuvergne 
et  de  Bologne  and  his  wife,  Jeanne  de 
Bourbon-Vendome.  The  former  appears  in 
the  left  hand  panel  with  St.  John  the  Bap- 
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Fig.  2 


tist  (Fig.  5)  ;  the  latter  in  the  right  one 
with  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (Fig.  6)  .  It  is 
known  that  the  couple  were  married  but 
six  years,  from  1495  to  1501.  Furthermore, 
it  appears  that  the  painting  must  have 
been  done  prior  to  late  1498,  as  Jean,  who 
was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St.  Mi- 
chael by  Louis  XII  in  that  year,  is  not 
shown  wearing  the  decoration  as  he  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  had  he  had  it 
when  posing  for  this  picture.  Furthermore, 
the  couple  were  known  to  have  had  two 
children,  but  the  inscription  over  the  figure 
of  Jeanne  expresses  a  wish  for  progeny 

(Fig.  7)  ,  which  would  suggest  the  painting 
was  done  in  the  first  years  of  her  marriage. 

In  other  words,  the  painting  may  be 
dated  with  confidence  in  the  short  span 

1495  to  1498;  it  may  be  traced  to  its  par- 
ticular commissioners;  and,  by  its  style 


and  by  its  unbroken  stay  in  the  Duchy  of 
Bourbon  until  very  recently,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  following  of  the  Master 
of  Moulins.  Dr.  Shapley  correctly  charac- 
terized it  when  she  wrote  that  ".  .  .  small 
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Fig.  5 


and  provincial  as  this  one  is.  .  .  ,"  it  yet 
serves  to  bring  to  mind  the  remote  source 
of  its  stylistic  traits,  the  famous,  large 
triptych  of  the  Nativity,  by  the  great  Flem- 
ing, Hugo  van  der  Goes. 

Considering  the  very  real  pictorial  love- 
liness and  the  appealing  qualities  of  the 
painting,  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to 
find  on  closer  examination  that  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a  treatment  of  its  component 
parts  so  timid  and  unimaginative  as  to 
leave  one  with  a  feeling  that  the  nameless 
artist  was  more  a  hand  than  a  mind— a  very 
competent  hand,  to  be  sure,  but  one  quite 
devoid  of  inspiration.  A  listing  of  these 
artistic  inadequacies  may  clarify  this  state- 
ment. 

The  painter  has  been  so  consistent  in 
his  attempt  to  convey  the  three-dimen- 
sional solidity  of  the  personages  repre- 
sented that  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
extend  this  to  the  treatment  of  the  white 
dove  and  of  the  scroll  bearing  the  message 
of  the  announcing  angel  by  having  each 
cast  a  conspicuous  shadow  on  the  wall  be- 
hind them  (Fig.  8).  This  obviously  postu- 
lates a  very  matter-of-fact  concept  of  a 
solid,  corporeal  avian  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  quite  beyond  its  ideated  non-physi- 
cal nature,  and  a  willingness  to  forget  that 
the  scroll  is  not  an  object  of  substance  but 
merely  a  pictorial  device  on  which  to  spell 
out  a  message.  Although  it  is  true  that 
there  have  been  esoteric,  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cussions as  to  whether  or  not  the  white 
dove  was  merely  a  symbol,  a  real  dove,  or, 
possibly,  an  irreducible  combination  of 
both,  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  painter  of  this  triptych  was  concerned 
with  any  such  philosophical-theological 
meditations. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising,  and,  in  its 


implications,  the  most  revealing,  bit  of 
unimaginative  realism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rendition  of  the  wings  of  the  annunciate 
angel  (Fig.  9)  .  Traditionally,  artists  have 
been  prone,  or  at  least  have  felt  free,  to 
introduce  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  on 
the  feathers  of  the  angel's  wings,  not  only 
because  of  their  love  of  decoration,  but 
also  to  connote  something  of  the  many- 
hued  splendor  of  the  act,  and  of  the  impli- 
cations inherent  in  the  act  of  the  Annunci- 
ation itself.  Artists,  even  of  the  stature  of 
Jan  van  Eyck,  lavished  gold,  crimson,  and 
ultramarine  in  their  depictions  of  this 
gloriously  appointed  vision.  None  of  this 
artistic  exuberance—  of  this  attempt  to  ren- 
der in  visible  form  the  supernatural  beauty 
of  the  divine  messenger— is  visible  in  our 
present  picture.  What  the  artist  has  created 
is  a  painstakingly  factual  copy  of  the  wings 
of  a  mallard  duck,  the  commonest  wild 
duck  of  Europe  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
domestic  ducks  of  all  the  farmyards  of 
France.  This  is  literally  true:  the  white  un- 
derside of  the  mallard  wing  is  accurately 
transcribed  on  the  angel's  right  wing,  only 
the  lower  surface  of  which  is  visible,  and 
the  intense,  dark  purplish  blue,  broad 
band,  edged  with  black  and  broadly  bor- 
dered with  white  (the  "speculum"  of  the 
ornithologists'  terminology),  characteristic 
of  the  plumage  of  the  adult  male  mallard, 
is  perfectly  reproduced  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  angel,  as  is  also  the  unmarked, 
dark  color  of  the  large  flight  feathers. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  an  artist  of  the  late  fifteenth  century 
working  in  the  Duchy  of  Bourbon  would 
have  been  so  uninspired  in  depicting  the 
angel  of  the  Annunciation,  or  so  unim- 
pressed with  the  aura  of  such  a  figure,  as 
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to  have  stepped  out  into  the  barnyard  for 
a  model  of  what  a  wing  should  look  like 
and  then  slavishly  copied  it  in  his  painting. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
conclude  that  he  did  anything  else.  The 
domesticated  mallard  strain,  the  ordinary 
puddle  duck  of  the  surrounding  farms,  was 
clearly  the  model  he  used  and  from  which 
he  did  not  attempt  to  deviate  or  to  impro- 
vise. 

In  defense  of  our  nameless  artist  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  time  he 
was  working  French  painters  were  still  sub- 


ject to  many  of  the  influences  and  ideas  of 
medieval  art,  which  had  reached  its  great- 
est expression  in  the  elaborate  sculptural 
decorations  of  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals. 
As  Emile  Male's  profound  studies  of  me- 
dieval culture  have  shown,  the  great,  al- 
though nameless,  carvers  of  these  vast  store- 
houses of  aesthetic  treasures  found  no  ma- 
terials, no  plants,  no  animals  too  common- 
place or  too  modest  for  their  purpose. 
They  approached  their  work  with  an  al- 
most undiscriminating  affection,  a  love 
which  ennobled,  in  their  eyes,  the  common- 


Fig.  7 
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Fig.  8 


est  plants  and  animals  to  the  point  where 
they  considered  them  suitable  to  decorate 
the  most  sacred  of  all  buildings.  It  is  not 
unthinkable  that  our  painter  was  similarly 
uncritical  of  the  precise  objects  he  utilized 
as  his  models,  although  we  today  may  wish 
he  had  been  more  imaginative  and  dis- 
criminating. It  is  quite  possible  that  to 
him,  in  his  unsubtle  way,  the  commonest 
bird  of  the  barnyard  and  the  most  gorge- 
ously plumed  bird  he  could  imagine  from 
the   alien   and   unfamiliar   Orient  were 


equally  valid  examples  of  divine  creation. 

Another  instance  of  the  artist's  overly 
realistic  tendency  is  his  treatment  of  the 
two  patron  saints  presenting  their  name- 
sakes, one  in  each  of  the  lateral  panels  of 
the  triptych.  The  saints  not  only  recom- 
mend the  donor  pair  to  the  attention  and 
the  mercy  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, but  they  also  protect  them  as  patron 
saints  are  supposed  to  do.  However,  usual- 
ly patron  saints  are  depicted  as  conferring 
their  protection  by  their  mere  presence, 
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Fig.  9 


by  the  intention  or  implication  that  their 
proximity  conveys.  Our  painter  is  much 
more  direct  and  explicit:  he  illustrates  the 
protective  nature  of  saintly  patronage  by 
having  the  two  saints  spread  their  mantles 
around,  almost  enveloping,  their  respective 
wards  and  namesakes. 

Still  another  indication  of  the  artist's 
adherence  to  his  concept  of  realism  is  in 
the  treatment  of  the  landscape  background. 
The  contour  of  the  distant  hills  slopes 
gradually  downward  from  left  to  right,  and 
continues  to  do  so  across  all  three  panels, 


as  though  the  viewer  were  looking  through 
three  scenes  of  an  open  stage  set  in  front 
of  a  single,  actual  setting;  so  too  does  the 
distant  stream  connect  from  one  panel  to 
the  next  to  form  an  unbroken  flow,  inter- 
rupted only  slightly  by  the  limits  of  the 
panel.  Actually  it  seems  more  than  likely 
that  one  of  the  mystery  plays  of  the  then 
current  religious  theater,  a  legacy  of  me- 
dieval times  still  functioning  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  may  have  been  the  model 
for  the  arrangement  followed  in  this  trip- 
tych. 

Similarly,  the  treatment  of  the  large 
scrolls  on  the  two  lateral  panels  bearing 
the  recommendation  of  the  donors  to  the 
Virgin  are  much  larger  than  necessary  for 
their  text,  and  in  each  the  message  occupies 
less  than  the  left  half  of  the  space.  In 
other  words,  in  the  case  of  the  left  hand 
panel  the  text  is  close  to  the  upper,  outer 
portion  of  the  scroll,  whereas  in  the  right 
hand  panel  it  is  close  to  the  lower,  inner 
area  of  the  scroll,  giving  the  impression 
that  any  possible  claims  of  pictorial  sym- 
metry were  less  important  than  the  factual 
need  for  having  the  text  begin  at  the  left 
side  of  the  scroll.  The  scrolls  are  much 
larger  (longer)  than  they  need  to  be,  and 
with  more  than  half  of  their  space  empty, 
they  suggest  that  they  were  designed  as  part 
of  the  composition  before  it  was  decided 
what  wordings  were  to  be  inscribed  on 
them,  and  that  the  artist  chose  not  to  re- 
duce them  after  that  decision  was  made. 

In  a  somewhat  different  way  it  appears 
that  the  compositional  needs  of  the  paint- 
ing affected  the  central  panel  of  the  trip- 
tych. In  this  we  find  that  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  in  which  the  Annunciation  takes 
place  is  so  low  that  were  the  angel  or  Mary 
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to  stand  up  they  would  bump  their  heads 
on  it.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  of 
the  two  patron  saints  in  the  wings  of  the 
triptych  gives  an  indication  of  what  the 
standing  height  would  be. 

Although  our  nameless  artist  was  need- 
lessly timid  and  pedestrian  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  main  figures  and  of  the  action 
depicted  in  the  triptych,  he  seems  to  have 
been  less  so  in  his  use  of  small,  subdued, 
decorative  figures  on  the  lintel  above  the 
middle  panel  and  below  the  arch  above 
it,  and  also  in  the  carving  depicted  as  a 
frieze  along  the  top  of  the  wall  at  the  right 
side  of  the  room.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
prosaic  painter  less  constrained  in  his 
treatment  of  minor  decorative  items  than 
in  the  main  portion  of  a  picture.  These 
minor  figures,  although  not  directly  a  part 
of  the  story  of  the  Annunciation,  may, 
however,  be  assumed  to  be  pertinent  to 
that  theme  or  they  would  not  have  been 
included  in  the  painting.  They  therefore 
merit  our  attention. 

At  the  center  of  the  lintel  is  the  head 
of  an  animal  that  I  take  to  be  a  fox,  from 
either  side  of  whose  mouth  extends  a 


curved  cornucopia.  Spilling  out  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  (Fig. 
10).  The  head  is  naturalistically  accurate 
except  that  the  ears  are  less  pointed  and 
more  rounded  than  in  a  real  fox,  but  none 
of  the  other  possible  identifications— lynx, 
lion,  dog,  or  wolf— come  as  close  to  this 
rendition  as  does  the  fox.  This  animal,  the 
renard  of  the  French  legends,  connoted 
alertness,  a  characteristic  often,  but  not  al- 
ways, tinged  with  intelligent  craftiness  or 
guile.  As  such  it  was  used  to  symbolize  the 
Devil,  but  this  usage  was  more  frequent  in 
sculpture  than  in  painting.  However,  in 
the  present  instance,  it  is  painted  as  a 
sculptural  decoration  on  an  architectural 
lintel.  I  am  not  aware  of  an  explicit  source 
for  the  usage  in  this  picture,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  overflowing  cornucopias 
("horns  of  plenty")  stemming  from  a  dubi- 
ous source  (although,  be  it  noted,  held 
down  by  the  poles  in  the  hands  of  the 
angels  in  the  arch  above)  might  convey 
either  of  two  thoughts:  that  alertness 
brings  rewards  or  that  the  rewards  of  evil 
must  be  checked  by  good  (the  angels). 
At  each  of  the  ends  of  the  lintel  is  a 
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dragon,  each  with  a  nude  child  rider,  the 
one  astride  the  left  dragon  showing  wings 
(Fig.  11),  the  other  not  (Fig.  12).  The 
dragon  at  the  left  end  is  a  wyvern,  charac- 
terized by  a  single  pair  of  massive  legs  and 
a  pair  of  bat-like  wings;  the  one  at  the 
right  end  is  a  more  conventional  dragon 
with  four  legs  as  well  as  a  pair  of  wings. 
Between  the  two  lateral  dragons  and  the 
central  fox  head  and  cornucopias  are  four 
small,  winged  child  angels,  or  cherubs,  two 
on  either  side  (Figs.  13  &  14).  All  of  these 
figures  are  small,  are  monochromatically 
depicted  as  pseudo-architectural  elements, 
and  have  to  be  looked  for  to  be  noted. 
They  do  not  intrude  upon  the  attention  of 
the  observer  contemplating  the  Annunci- 
ation below. 

Dragons  are  traditional  emblems  of  evil, 
but  here  they  are  obviously  intended  to  be 
shown  as  tamed,  rendered  harmless  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  they  are  being  ridden 
and  controlled  by  their  little  angelic  riders. 
It  speaks  well  for  our  otherwise  prosaic 
painter  that  he  varied  his  dragons  both  in 
type  and  in  pose.  The  over-all  meaning  of 
the  lintel  seems  to  be  that  when  the  forces 
of  evil  are  held  in  control,  the  fruits  of 
alertness  and  awareness  provide  abundant- 
ly for  good.  The  awareness  implied  here 
may  well  have  been  meant  to  refer  to  the 
awareness  of  the  coming  of  the  new  Mes- 
siah, starting  with  the  first  step  in  His 
history,  the  Annunciation. 

Even  more  unobtrusive  than  the  figures 
in  the  lintel  is  the  frieze  along  the  top  of 
the  right  wall  of  the  room  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  this  decoration  is 
an  elephant  with  a  nude  cherubic  rider 
armed  with  a  long  pole  (Fig.  15) .  Of  all 
the  numerous  symbolic  meanings  conveyed 
by  the  elephant,  many  could  well  apply 


to  its  inclusion,  even  as  a  very  minor  deco- 
rative item  in  a  picture  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. William  S.  Heckscher2  has  brought 
together  most  of  this  rich  material,  and  we 


Fig.  12 

may  refer  to  his  paper  as  a  convenient 
source.  The  great  beast  was  considered  a 
creature  of  high  morality,  magnanimity, 
temperance,  chastity,  and  humility;  Cesare 
Ripa  depicted  it  in  his  emblem  of  "Re- 
ligione";3  the  Physiologus  related  that  the 
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female  elephant  could  not  conceive  unless 
she  went  to  the  gate  of  Paradise  to  pluck 
and  eat  of  the  mandrake  growing  there, 
making  the  animal  a  prototype  of  the  ec- 


Fig.  14 

clesiastical  concept  of  the  ideal  spouse  who 
mates,  not  for  sexual  satisfaction,  but  solely 
for  reproduction.  Heckscher  cites  a  pas- 
sage in  Richard  de  Fournival's  "Bestiaire 
d'amour"  concerning  the  sexual  modesty 
of  the  elephant,  which  repairs  to  the  water 


for  its  secluded,  almost  secretive,  act  of 
delivery,  and  holds  up  this  seeking  for 
privacy  as  an  example  of  amorous  discre- 
tion that  might  well  be  emulated  by  fe- 
males of  the  human  species.  These  and 
other  tales  of  the  sexual  modesty  of  the 
elephant  help  to  explain  and  to  make  per- 
tinent its  appearance  in  a  painting  of  the 
Annunciation,  with  all  the  implied  mod- 
esty amounting  to  physical  abstinence,  in- 
herent in  the  miraculous  message  of  the 
announcing  angel. 

Further,  we  may  note  that  just  as  the 
elephant  was  used  at  times  as  a  carayatid 
or  an  atlas  to  support  a  monument  or  even 
a  building,  church  or  secular,  its  use  in  a 
physical  representation  as  a  "supporter  of 
the  Church"  caused  it  even  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  symbol  of  Mary,  who  was,  in  a 
very  different  way,  a  bearer  of  the  Chuch. 

As  Heckscher  has  pointed  out,  there 
were  also  traits  of  the  elephant's  ethical 
nature  that  sprang  from  popular  tradition 
as  well  as  from  higher  cultural  sources. 
Thus,  he  noted  that  some  ".  .  .  existed  al- 
ready in  nuce  in  the  popular  literatures  of 
late-medieval  astrology,  minne-addresses 
and  proverbial  dicta,  seeds  undoubtedly 
sown  by  the  schoolmen  and  the  preacher. 
In  a  fifteenth-century  representation  of 
'Scorpio,'  a  man  riding  on  an  elephant  .  .  . 
is  prognosticated  as  follows:  'Homo  fortis 
erit  et  stabilis.  .  .  .'  "  In  our  present  paint- 
ing the  elephant  is  ridden  by  a  nude, 
winged  boy,  toward  whom  a  nude  archer 
at  the  extreme  right  end  of  the  frieze  ap- 
pears to  be  aiming  his  tautly  drawn  bow 
(Fig.  16).  Just  what  tale  is  here  depicted 
is  not  clear,  but  the  implication  would 
seem  to  be  that  a  morally  noble  beast 
guided  by  an  angelic  rider  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  arrows  and  darts  of  possible 
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enemies.  Actually  the  rider  is  holding  a 
long  pole  or  lance  toward  the  bowman. 
Incidentally,  this  combination  of  a  long 
pole  in  the  hands  of  an  angel  is  repeated 
in  each  of  the  two  shield-bearing  angels  in 
the  arch  above  the  central  panel  of  the 
triptych  (Fig.  17) . 

As  pointed  out  by  Heckscher,  and,  earli- 
er, by  G.  C.  Druce,4  in  medieval  animal  lore 
the  elephant  and  the  dragon  were  moral 
enemies  and  their  combat  often  ended  in 
the  death  of  both.  The  dragon  was  credited 
with  ripping  open  the  body  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  latter,  on  dying  from  this 
mortal  wound,  collapsed  and  fell  on  the 
dragon,  thereby  crushing  it  to  death.  The 
lesson  to  be  read  was  that  the  triumph  of 
evil  was  very  temporary  at  best,  but  that 
the  good  often  perished  in  the  destruction 
of  the  bad.  In  our  present  painting  both 
these  creatures  are  shown  as  brought  under 
control:  the  traditional  moral  antagonists 
have  been  tamed.  The  fact  that  they  ap- 
pear in  separate,  unconnected  portions  of 
the  composition  suggests  that  the  control 
of  each  was  effected  without  reference  to 


the  other.  Whether  the  promise  of  the  new 
Messiah  and  of  the  religion  He  was  to 
found  had  this  tranquilizing  result  is,  un- 
fortunately, unprovable.  In  the  absence 
of  any  contemporary  documentation  one 
cannot  say  even  if  the  idea  has  any  perti- 
nence, but  it  would  help  to  explain  the 
presence  in  the  painting  of  these  minor 
elements. 

The  decorations  of  the  lintel  and  the 
frieze  display,  as  we  have  seen,  a  degree  of 
inventiveness  and  of  sensitivity  in  symbol- 
ism that  is  lacking  in  the  main  portions  of 
the  painting.  Even  if  we  give  the  artist 
full  credit  for  what  he  has  been  able  to 
instill  in  the  minor  elements  of  the  trip- 
tych, we  must  still  judge  him  chiefly  by 
his  treatment  of  the  major  parts.  The  dis- 
crepancy makes  one  wonder  if  there  may 
have  been  some  fairly  similar  decorations 
in  a  church  or  other  building  known  to 
the  artist  and  from  which  he  may  have 
copied  or  at  least  may  have  derived  his  use 
of  these  little  figures.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  information. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  paper 
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mention  was  made  of  the  undue  interest 
sometimes  placed  on  the  identification  of 
the  artist  behind  a  given  picture.  The 
present  instance  may  be  suggested  as  a 
case  in  which  we  may  be  well  advised  not 
to  seek  out  the  individual  but  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  enjoyment  of  the  painting. 
For  one  thing,  if  we  could  place  a  name 
on  him  with  any  conviction,  we  would 
have  to  try  to  appreciate  him  in  spite  of  his 
shortcomings.  As  it  is,  we  can  admire  his 
work  because  of  its  qualities  of  draftsman- 
ship and  coloration  and  its  adherence  to  a 
style  or  to  a  school  that  was  so  obviously 
sound  that  its  merits  and  qualities  shine 
through  and  illumine  the  painting;  and 
his  faults  do  not  keep  us  from  appreciating 
what  he  has  done.  It  is  only  when  we  think 
of  what  he  might  have  done  had  his  ap- 
proach been  less  fettered  by  an  ill-chosen 
sense  of  realism  that  we  become  critical  of 


him.  Admittedly  provincial  and  lacking 
in  inspiration,  the  painting  is,  neverthe- 
less, attractive  and  capable  of  giving  much 
aesthetic  pleasure. 
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[Editor's  Note:  An  extensive  article  dealing  with  this 
altarpiece,  "Pour  la  peinture  en  Auvergne  au  XV" 
siecle,"  appears  in  the  current  (April  1966)  issue  of 
L'Oeil,  pp.  4-17,  written  by  Charles  Sterling,  Con- 
servateur  au  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris,  and  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts,  New  York  University.  In  addition  to  several 
illustrations  of  details  in  black  and  white,  the  article 
also  reproduces  across  a  double  page  the  complete 
altarpiece  in  full  color.] 
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Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Memling  (Flemish,  1433-1494) 


North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh  52.9.102 
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THE  ARMORIAL  DEVICE  IN  MEMLING'S  CHRIST  ON  THE  CROSS* 


by  Stanley  Ferber 

Associate  Professor  of  Art,  Harpur  College, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Binghamton 

A  small  panel,  Christ  on  the  Cross  (Fig. 
1),  painted  by  Hans  Memling,1  has  a  coat- 
of-arms  to  the  left  of  the  base  of  the  cross 
(Fig.  2).  This  armorial  device,  heretofore 
unidentified,  offers  a  clue  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  painting.2 

The  device  is  composed  of  a  large  shield 
resting  upon  a  smaller  one.  On  the  smaller 
of  the  two  shields  the  lower  portion  is  miss- 
ing, a  circumstance  suggesting  that  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  panel  was  cut  off  at  a 
later  date.  The  quality  and  state  of  preser- 
vation of  the  paint  in  the  heraldic  devices 
further  suggest  that  they  may  not  be  ex- 
actly contemporaneous  with  the  total  paint- 
ing.3 

The  large  shield  is  surmounted  by  a  car- 
dinal's hat  with  its  tassels  framing  the  two 
sides.  The  shield  itself  shows  a  light- 
colored  rampant  lion,  facing  left,  on  a  dark 
field  with  blue-green  lights  in  it,  and  a 
light  diagonal  bar  running  from  the  upper 
left  to  the  lower  right  of  the  shield.  The 
colors  of  the  shield  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a  great 


Fig.  2 


deal  of  discoloration,  perhaps  because  of 
restoration.  The  original  color  scheme  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  blue  (or  green)  field 
with  a  gilt  lion  and  silver  (?)  diagonal  bar. 
(Traces  of  the  gilt  are  still  discernible  in 

*    Dedicated  to  the  late  Dr.  Clemens  Sommer,  a  warm 
friend  and  inspiring  teacher. 
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Fig.  3 


a  few  places.4)  This  coat-of-arms  strongly 
resembles  the  heraldic  device  of  the  Vene- 
tian family  of  Barbo  (Fig.  3  5). 

Although  the  shape  of  the  shield  differs 
in  the  Barbo  coat-of-arms  from  that  in  the 
Memling  panel,  there  is  the  same  configu- 
ration of  the  rampant  lion,  diagonal  bar, 
and  color  scheme.  Pietro  Barbo  was  the 


leading  member  of  his  family  during  the 
15th  century.  He  was  named  Pope  (Paul 
II)  in  1464;  however,  prior  to  this  date  he 
was  cardinal-priest  of  San  Marco,  Venice. 
During  his  tenure  in  Venice,  Pietro  issued 
a  coin,  dated  1455  (Fig.  4).  On  the  obverse 
side  is  a  heraldic  device  or  coat-of-arms 
which  is  very  much  like  the  one  which 
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appears  on  the  Memling  panel.  Not  only 
does  it  have  a  similarly  shaped  shield  with 
rampant  lion  and  diagonal  bar,  but  it  also 
has  the  cardinal's  hat  above  with  tassels 
hanging  to  either  side.  Thus  if  the  panel 
was  indeed  in  the  possession  of  the  Barbo 
family,  it  would  have  to  be  dated  between 
1440  and  1464— the  period  during  which 
Pietro  was  cardinal.6  An  even  narrower 
time  span  for  the  execution  of  the  panel 
can  be  arrived  at  if  we  attempt  to  deter- 
mine how  Pietro  Barbo  might  have  ob- 
tained it. 

Paolo  Barbo,  older  brother  of  Pietro, 
served  as  Venetian  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Louis  XI  and  was  in  Tours  and  in  Paris, 
where  he  lectured  at  the  University.  We 
can  conjecture  that  Paolo,  while  in  north- 
ern France,  visited  Bruges  and  Brussels 
(where  there  were  large  Italian  colonies 


and  where  Venetian  mercantile  interests 
were  represented7)  and  here  obtained  the 
panel  which  he  presented  to  his  brother 
upon  return  to  Italy.  If  this  hypothesis  is 
correct,  then  it  would  follow:  since  Cardi- 
nal Barbo  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  in 
1464,  and  since  Paolo  Barbo  left  France 
by  1462,  the  panel  must  have  been  com- 
pleted prior  to  1462  and  the  coat-of-arms 
added  before  1464.8 

The  small  size  and  simplicity  of  the  work 
seem  to  preclude  its  having  been  done  on 
special  commission. 


NOTES 

1.  Catalogue  no.  121  in  the  Catalogue  of  Paintings 
(Raleigh,  1956). 

2.  Knowledge  of  previous  ownership  is   limited  to 
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the  Baron  Schickler  Collection,  Paris,  and  to  a 
private  collection  in  England. 

3.  The  analysis  and  conclusions  based  upon  the  coat- 
of-arms  must  be  limited  and  conjectural  inasmuch 
as  scientific  examination  (chemical  analysis  of 
pigment,  X-ray  and  infra-red  photographs)  of  the 
heraldic  device  has  not  yet  been  attempted.  How- 
ever, the  author  believes  the  surface  appearance 
supplies  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  sug- 
gested identification. 

4.  Examination  of  the  pertinent  areas  with  a  low 
power  magnifying  glass  reveals  metallic  flecks 
adhering  to  the  surface.  Some  are  clearly  gold, 
while  others  are  so  dark  as  to  suggest  oxidized 
silver.  Only  chemical  analysis  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

5.  Illustrated  in  color  in  Pompeo  Litta,  Familiglie 
Celebri  Italiane,  (Milan,  1868),  Vol.  IX,  p.  146. 

6.  The  last  of  the  Barbo  family  died  without  heirs 
in  1721.  The  family  estates  and  properties  were  in- 
ventoried and  auctioned  by  the  State  of  Venice. 
Interestingly  enough,  there  is  mention  of  four 
works  in  these  lists  (Archivio  di  Stato,  Venice, 
Barbo/Barbi  Inventories  b.  415,  n.29;  b.  418,  n.9; 


b.  422,  n.24)  which  might  refer  to  our  panel. 
They  are  referred  to  as  "small  panels"  (picioli 
quadri)  ,  as  distinct  from  "canvas"  {tela)  ,  which 
describes  other  works  in  the  Barbo  collection  de- 
picting Cristo  en  Cruco  (Christ  on  the  Cross)  .  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague,  Prof.  Giovanni 
Gullace,  for  his  assistance  in  reading  the  inven- 
tories. 

7.  Memling  was  known  to  and  popular  with  the 
Italian  colony  in  Bruges,  having  been  commissioned 
to  execute  triptychs  for  Tomaso  Portinari  and 
Jacopo  Tani.  Cf.  F.de  Roover  Elder,  "A  Prize  of 
War:  A  Painting  of  Fifteenth  Century  Merchants," 
Bulletin  of  the  Business  Historical  Society,  XIX 
(1945)  ,  pp.  3-12;  R.de  Roover,  Money,  Banking  and 
Credit  in  Medieval  Bruges  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1948). 

8.  Another  distinct  possibility  is  that  the  panel  was 
given  by  Paolo  Barbo  to  his  son,  Marco,  who  was 
named  cardinal  after  1464.  Although  not  neces- 
sarily affecting  the  dating  of  the  painting,  this 
possibility  would  affect  the  dating  of  the  coat-of- 
arms. 
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The  John  White  exhibition  of  watercolor  draw 
ings  attracted  a  number  of  first-nighters,  includ 
ing  Governor  and  Mrs.  Dan  Moore. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 


ACQUISITIONS 
Gifts 

Among  gifts  of  art  works  in  this  bi- 
ennium  there  should  be  recorded  first 
of  all  three  Spanish  paintings,  of  which 
two  are  works  of  the  Renaissance  period. 
Alonso  Berruguete's  Flight  into  Egypt  was 
a  gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  Erlanger  of  New 
York  City,  in  memory  of  the  Museum's 
first  director,  Dr.  William  R.  Valentiner. 
Berruguete's  painting  is  indicative  of  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  style 
on  Spain  through  this  artist,  who  worked 
in  Italy  from  1504-1520  in  close  contact 
with  masters  of  the  importance  of  Michel- 
angelo. The  second  Old  Master  painting 
by  a  Spanish  painter  to  enter  our  col- 
lection came  to  us  as  a  gift  of  the  New- 
house  Galleries  of  New  York.  The  An- 
nunciation by  Juan  de  Flandes  represents 
a  master  who,  either  through  his  origin  or 
through  his  apprenticeship,  is  connected 
with  Flanders,  entering  the  service  of 
Queen  Isabella  of  Castille  by  at  least  1496, 
leaving  the  court  after  her  death  in  1504 
to  work  in  Salamanca  and  later  in  Valencia. 
The  Annunciation  we  received  certainly 
has  close  ties  with  Northern  Renaissance 
style.  Both  works— Berruguete's  and  de 
Flandes'— strengthen  considerably  the  early 
section  of  our  Spanish  collection. 

A  modern  work  by  a  Spanish  painter 
entered  the  collection  when  Mrs.  April 
Akston  of  New  York  City  gave  Compo- 
sition 9-C  by  Senen  Ubina.  This  is  an 
abstract  painting  in  low-key  colors,  pri- 
marily silvery  grays  and  blacks,  with  an 


area  in  which  a  shiny  metallic  surface  is 
introduced.  Through  this  collage-like 
process  a  certain  mystery  is  achieved  in 
this  finely  calculated  composition. 

There  might  be  added  here  that  the 
Museum  also  received  two  paintings  by 
modern  Cuban  artists,  both  gifts  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Cantor  of  Carmel,  Indiana,  a 
former  cultural  attache  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Cuba.  One,  Queen,  1955 ,  is 
by  Rene  Portocarrero;  the  other,  Com- 
position, is  by  Raul  Milian.  Both  artists 
are  highly  considered  painters  of  the 
Modern  Cuban  School. 

The  only  work  of  the  Italian  School 
added  to  our  collection  during  this  period 
was  Lazzaro  Donati's  spirited  and  attractive 
sketch  in  mixed  media,  Salute  in  Viola.  It 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Ives  of 
Southern  Pines,  who  spends  her  summers 
in  Florence  where  this  picture  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice  was  painted 
in  1963. 

There  is  also  only  one  painting  to  record 
as  having  been  donated  to  our  French 
collection— a  very  charming  portrait  of  a 
young  girl  by  Marie  Vigee-Lebrun,  by 
whom  the  Museum  has  another  portrait— 
that  of  a  Russian  diplomat.  The  picture 
has  not  entered  the  Museum's  collection 
yet  as  the  donors— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R. 
Morton  of  Greensboro— will  retain  it  for 
their  lifetime. 

Again  a  single  painting  of  the  Flemish 
School  was  added  during  the  report  period, 
Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder's  Harvest,  a  gift 
of  Mr.  Ernest  V.  Horvath  of  New  York 
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City.  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder's  painting  re- 
calls the  great  harvest  scene  of  his  father, 
Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  but 
in  our  work  Jan  the  Elder  handles  the 
monumental  motif  with  minature-like 
finesse. 

The  British  galleries  were  enriched  by 
five  important  gifts,  four  of  them  examples 
of  the  great  18th  century  School  of  British 
portrait  painting.  The  Newhouse  Galleries 
in  another  gift  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina contributed  paintings  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  George  Romney.  Reynolds' 
Sir  Walter  Blackett,  Baronet,  of  1768,  in 
its  restrained  mulberry  coloring  was  espe- 
cially welcome  since  it  is  a  perfect  counter- 
part to  the  brightly  uniformed  Captain 
John  Brice  in  our  collection.  The  two 
pictures  indicate  the  wide  range  of  this 
great  British  portraitist.  Romney's  Mrs. 
Thomas  Sanderson  and  Child,  which  shows 
considerable  charm  and  great  strength  in 
the  portrait  head  of  Mrs.  Sanderson,  in- 
creases our  collection  of  Romney  portraits 
to  four. 

Of  the  two  paintings  by  John  Hoppner 
received  as  gifts,  one  is  a  child's  portrait 
of  William,  youngest  son  of  Lord  William 
Russell.  This  portrait,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  motion  picture  actress, 
Marion  Davies,  was  in  1808  engraved  as  a 
mezzotint.  It  will  be  retained  by  the 
donor— Mr.  Edward  S.  Rosenbaum  of  New 
York  City— for  his  lifetime.  The  other 
painting  by  John  Hoppner  was  given  to 
us  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Emerson  Boscowitz,  also 
of  New  York  City,  who  had  previously 
presented  to  our  collection  a  very  fine 
Gainsborough  painting,  Portrait  of  Clement 
Tndway,  Esquire.  Her  new  gift,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   Huskisson    (Elizabeth    Mary  Mil- 


banke),  adds  to  our  Hoppner  collection, 
which  has  now  grown  with  the  other  new 
gift  to  eight  paintings,  an  outstanding  work 
of  the  artist  in  psychological  penetration 
and  in  the  beauty  of  a  restrained  color 
scheme. 

The  one  modern  British  work,  donated 
to  our  collection  by  one  of  our  Board 
members,  Mrs.  James  H.  Semans,  shows 
the  interior  of  a  French  cathedral  with 
candles  burning  on  an  altar  and  light  fil- 
tering through  a  stained  glass  window,  an 
expressive  memory  from  the  journey  into 
Northern  France  of  the  artist,  Robin  R. 
Philipson,  who  is  director  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy  and  a  fine  painter  in  his 
own  right. 

Among  the  eight  paintings  which  were 
acquired  for  the  American  School  was  one 
18th  century  painting,  a  very  welcome 
addition  since  it  represents  one  of  the 
early  artists  of  the  Colonial  period.  Por- 
trait of  Richard  Sprigge,  donated  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Cheney  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  is  a  work  by  John  Hesselius,  who 
was  the  son  of  the  Swedish  artist,  Gustavus 
Hesselius.  He  painted  his  earliest  portraits 
in  Philadelphia  in  1750  and  was  an  early 
instructor  of  Charles  Willson  Peale.  He 
settled  later  in  Maryland,  where  he  became 
a  prolific  portrait  painter.  Our  portrait  in 
its  straight  characterization  and  attractive 
restraint  of  color  is  an  excellent  example 
of  his  art. 

The  only  19th  century  painting  added 
to  the  American  collection  was  one  by 
Li'ian  Westcott  Hale  entitled  Alice.  The 
artist,  was  an  American  Impressionist,  and 
once  a  pupil  of  William  Merritt  Chase, 
who  is  also  represented  in  our  collection. 
In  1922  she  was  placed  second  in  a  public 
inquiry  for  the  most  popular  painter  in 
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the  United  States.  The  nice  illustrative 
painting  of  a  young  girl  warming  herself 
at  a  fireplace  was  a  gift  of  the  late  Dr. 
Clarence  Poe,  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  State  Art  Commission  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Art  Society,  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
Alice  Aycock  Poe. 

Added  also  was  a  portrait  of  a  little  girl 
by  an  artist  of  the  same  generation,  Feodor 
Zakharov,  a  Russian  expatriate.  Anastasia, 
given  anonymously,  was  painted  in  1921. 

In  contrast  to  these  two  conservative 
paintings  by  painters  born  in  the  1880's, 
Josef  Albers,  who  saw  the  light  of  this 
world  in  Germany  in  1888,  uses  in  his 
Homage  to  the  Square:  Michoacan,  a  con- 
structivist  approach  in  a  sharp-edged  ab- 
straction. This  anonymous  donation  adds 
another  variation  on  the  'Homage  to  the 
Square'  theme  which  Mr.  Albers  has  de- 
veloped in  recent  years  in  a  great  series 
exploiting  subtle  coloristic  variants. 

Of  20th  century  artists'  work  the  Mu- 
seum acquired  Horizons  by  George  Kacher- 
gis,  a  gift  of  Dr.  Allan  H.  Gilbert  of 
Durham,  Red  Shift  by  George  Bireline 
and  Red  Table  Interior  by  Gordon  Mahy, 
both  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  First 
Purchase  Awards  in  the  North  Carolina 
annual  competitions.  With  the  Bireline 
and  Mahy  the  same  contrast  might  be 
observed  as  in  the  1880's  generation— Bire- 
line going  all  out  for  constructivist  abstrac- 
tion of  an  architectural  severity  and  Mahy 
most  convincingly  reviving  the  sensuous 
approach  toward  reality,  as  found  last  in 
such  masters  of  the  French  School  as  Vuil- 
lard  and  Bonnard,  whom  he  admires. 
Gilliam  Hornstein's  The  Light  and  the 
Dying,  a  melodramatic  study  in  blue  of  an 
old  man  shut  in  his  room,  was  given  to 


Peppino  Mangravite  judged,  with  William  Zorach, 
the  26th  North  Carolina  Artists  Exhibition. 


the  Museum  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kirby  and  Mr.  Carl  Kirby,  Jr.,  of  South- 
port. 

Among  sculptural  items  the  earliest 
work  to  be  acquired  was  a  bronze  medal 
with  the  profile  portraits  of  the  French 
King,  Louis  XII,  and  his  Queen,  Anne  of 
Brittany.  This  medal,  issued  in  1499,  is 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  early 
French  Renaissance  medals  and  has  been 
described  as  the  most  important  creation 
among  all  historic  French  medals.  It  was 
issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  the 
King  and  his  Queen  into  the  city  of  Lyon 
on  July  10,  1499,  and  carries  the  symbol  of 
the  city  of  Lyon— the  lion— underneath 
each  of  the  two  portraits.  The  model  of  the 
medal  was  made  by  Nicholas  Le  Clerc  and 
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Jean  de  Saint-Priest,  Lyon  sculptors  who 
worked  for  the  city.  The  medal,  cast  and 
chiseled  by  the  goldsmiths  Jean  and  Colin 
Lepere,  was  acquired  by  the  Museum 
through  a  joint  donation  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Division  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Art  Society  and  the  docents'  group  at  the 
Museum,  which  is  composed  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Raleigh,  the  Junior  Woman's 
Club  of  Raleigh,  and  unaffiliated  volun- 
teers. This  first  historical  medal  to  enter 
the  collections  of  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
seum of  Art  is  exhibited  in  the  sculpture 
room  on  the  third  floor  just  outside  the 
French  collection  of  paintings. 

Another  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Semans,  who,  it  has  been  mentioned,  gave 
the  painting  by  Philipson  during  this  re- 
port period,  were  two  soft  paste  figurines 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  carrying  the  motto 
"Ommia  Vincit  Amor."  These  French 
figurines  of  1758,  modeled  by  Falconet 
after  Boucher  and  produced  in  the  Sevres 


plant,  are  placed  on  porcelain  bases  in 
bleu  du  roi  and  gold  on  white  ground. 
These  charming  figurines  were  given  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Semans  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Semans'  mother,  Mary  Duke  Biddle,  and 
have  greatly  enriched  our  18th  century 
French  collection. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Humber  added 
to  their  gifts  to  the  Museum  a  bronze 
statuette  by  Thomas  Ball  of  the  great 
American  orator  and  statesman,  Henry 
Clay.  Ball's  statuette  preserves  convinc- 
ingly not  only  the  well-known  courtesy 
and  agreeable  manners  but  also  the  im- 
perious temper  and  combativeness  charac- 
teristic of  Clay.  This  statuette,  patented  in 
1858,  is  a  companion  to  a  previous  gift  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Humber,  a  Thomas  Ball 
statuette  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Among  drawings  received  as  gifts  there 
must  first  be  named  a  British  drawing  of 
about  1830  with  the  portrait  of  a  gentle- 


The  1965  exhibition,  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE 
FINE  ARTS  IV,  drew  these  three  interested 
viewers. 


man  in  its  original  frame,  inscribed  "This 
is  meant  for  Peter."  This  very  attractive 
drawing  was  acquired  as  a  gift  of  Mr. 
William  A.  Stern  of  Greensboro. 

With  the  drawings  should  also  be  listed 
two  manuscript  pages— one,  a  leaf  from  a 
French  Bible  of  about  1230— the  other, 
an  English  psalter  leaf  on  vellum  of  about 
1350.  These  fine  works  of  medieval  book 
art  were  both  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garth 
Cate  of  Tryon  and  will  be  gladly  added  to 
the  collection  of  hand-written  and  painted 
manuscript  pages  that  travel  presently  with 
our  early  book  art  traveling  show. 

Of  more  recent  date  are  five  drawings  by 
British-born  Clare  Leighton,  gifts  of  Dr. 
Allan  H.  Gilbert  of  Durham,  who  also 
gave  a  sizeable  collection  of  prints  by  the 
same  artist.  Dr.  Gilbert  further  donated  a 
Kachergis  drawing,  Color  Patterns,  done  in 
colored  inks  on  scratch  board. 

An  anonymous  gift  was  the  drawing  for 

;  the  previously-mentioned  painting  by 
Feodor  Zakharov— Anastasia— which  Was  ac- 
quired  with  two  additional  pencil  drawings 
by  the  same  artist. 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Foushee  of 
Chapel  Hill  was  Arshile  Gorky's  Study 

I  for  'Agony.'  This  drawing  was  done  in 
preparation  for  Gorky's  painting,  Agony, 
of  1947,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Modern 

I  Art  in  New  York.  The  painting  summed 
up  Gorky's  reaction  to  such  catastrophes 

j  as  befell  him  early  in  1946:  a  studio  fire  in 
January  that  wiped  out  a  great  part  of  his 

;  creative  work  and  then  an  operation  for 
cancer  in  February. 

In  the  field  of  prints  the  largest  number 
given  by  one  donor  were  50  etchings  of 
North  Carolina  scenes  by  Louis  Orr  con- 
tained in   10  albums,  donated  by  Mrs. 


Faison  Thompson  of  Goldsboro.  These  50 
etchings,  which  had  been  done  by  the  artist 
at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Hum- 
ber,  depict  chiefly  major  examples  of 
North  Carolina  architecture  with  emphasis 
on  extant  early  buildings.  Orr's  etchings 
are  done  in  the  tradition  of  Whistler  and 
Pennell,  with  particular  attention  given 
to  the  kind  of  lighting  which  enlivens  such 
buildings. 

A  nearly  equal  number  of  original  prints 
—46— was  donated  by  Dr.  Allan  H.  Gilbert 
of  Durham.  The  collection  he  gave,  as 
mentioned  previously,  contains  24  wood 
engravings  by  Clare  Leighton— a  very  sub- 
stantial documentation  of  this  British 
artist's  work  accomplished  during  her 
North  Carolina  sojourn.  It  contained  fur- 
ther 13  serigraphs  and  one  color  woodcut 
by  contemporary  American  artists,  two 
color  lithographs  by  the  French  artist, 
Lurcat,  and  one  by  the  Chilean,  Antunez. 
These  and  five  additional  black  and  white 
prints  add  considerably  to  our  collection 
of  modern  graphic  art. 

Mrs.  Charles  Kistler  of  Fayetteville  gave 
five  prints  in  memory  of  her  husband,  in- 
cluding examples  by  such  important  artists 
as  Cezanne,  Degas,  and  Whistler.  Prints 
by  Marsh  and  Sloan  indicate  Mrs.  Kistler's 
interest  in  the  American  Ash  Can  School, 
which  is  still  not  represented  in  our  paint- 
ing collection. 

We  should  also  mention  here  a  print  by 
Renoir,  a  portrait  lithograph  of  Rodin, 
given  in  memory  of  Mr.  Kistler  by  anony- 
mous donors. 

Another  welcome  group  was  given  by 
Owen  Lewis  of  Winston-Salem,  who  placed 
some  very  interesting  contempory  Ameri- 
can prints  in  our  collection  as  memorials 
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to  people  dear  to  him— Mr.  Charles  Kistler, 
Mrs.  Peter  W.  Hairston,  Mr.  Agnew  Bahn- 
son,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Lewis'  nephew,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond H.  Lewis.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Lewis' 
idea  of  presenting  memorial  gifts  to  the 
Museum  will  be  taken  up  by  other  friends 
of  the  Museum  as  a  means  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  close  friends  and  relatives 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  enriching  the 
State's  art  collections. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Benjamin  of  Greensboro 
and  New  Orleans,  added  to  his  previous 
gift  of  five  contemporary  prints  by  Euro- 
pean masters  another  group  of  ten  such 
prints,  which  permitted  us  to  form  a 
special  traveling  show  entitled  "Modern 
European  Prints."  This  show  is  centered 
around  a  core  of  five  Picassos  and  contains 
graphic  works  by  Chagall  and  Matisse, 
among  others  who  were  not  hitherto  repre- 
sented in  our  collections. 

Two  old  master  prints  and  one  modern 
print  were  donated  by  Mr.  David  James 
of  Miami,  Fla.  One  is  a  portrait  of  Michael 
van  Mierevelt  engraved  after  Van  Dyck 
by  Willem-Jacobsz  Delft,  especially  wel- 
come since  the  Museum  owns  two  van 
Mierevelt  portraits. 

The  Kinston  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Art  Society  presented  a  color 
etching  by  Jacques  Villon  which  has  been 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  test  of  being 
hung  among  the  paintings  in  our  modern 
gallery.  This  Kinston  gift  will  hopefully 
start  a  trend  of  contributions  by  local 
chapters  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art 
Society  to  the  State  art  museum. 

Another  gift  of  the  State  Art  Society  was 
a  strong  patterned  woodcut  by  Anne  Carter 
Pollard,  who  won  the  purchase  award  for 
a  print  in  the  annual  competition. 

There  were  six  individual  gifts  of  prints 


during  the  biennium,  including  works  by 
American  artists,  as  well  as  by  such  major 
French  artists  as  Berthe  Morisot  and 
Aristide  Maillol. 


American  children  of  this  century  learned  about 
the  children  of  another  time  and  place. 


The  field  of  decorative  arts  has,  due  to 
spatial  restrictions,  never  been  emphasized 
as  it  should,  although  this  will  probably  be 
corrected  should  a  new  Museum  building 
be  erected.  Yet  it  is  imperative  that  we  lay 
the  groundwork  for  such  a  collection  even 
when  display  facilities  are  not  what  they 
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should  be.  A  rather  unusual  acquisition  to 
our  collection  was  the  Dutch  17th  century 
Roemer  with  applied  prunts  that  was  given 
by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
docents'  group.  This  has  been  installed  in 
one  of  the  Dutch  galleries  where  it  is 
flanked  by  two  paintings— by  Terbrugghen 
and  by  Claesz  Heda— in  which  this  type  of 
green  glass  drinking  vessel  appears. 

In  the  field  of  ceramics  a  major  acqui- 
sition was  the  group  of  five  Chinese  vases 
of  the  K'ang-hsi  period  of  about  1680  which 
has  been  placed  on  top  of  the  17th  century 
Amsterdam  breakfront  in  the  same  way  in 
which  such  vases  were  originally  displayed 
in  the  houses  of  Dutch  traders.  We  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doak  Finch  of 
Thomasville  for  this  gift. 

Another  gift  of  Chinese  ceramics  were 
four  huge  vases  of  fine  decorative  qualities 
which  were  given  to  us  by  Mrs.  Molly 
Townsend  of  Asheville. 

The  special  gift  fund  paid  for  an  un- 
usually intricate  painted  ceramic  pot  made 
by  Acoma  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  ac- 
quired by  the  Director  while  on  a  trip  to 
this  Western  state.  It  was  bought  from  an 
Indian  trader  who  had  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  and,  proud 
of  the  cultural  contributions  of  his  tribe, 
kept  such  fine  old  pieces  for  acquisition  by 
public  institutions. 

Added  to  the  Museum's  extensive  Jug- 
town  collection  was  a  salt  glaze  pitcher  of 
a  type  not  represented  yet— a  gift  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Lambert  of  Raleigh. 

In  the  group  of  textiles  was  entered  a 
fine  North  Carolina  item— a  coverlet  from 
Moore  County,  given  by  Mr.  Kenneth  S. 
Kelly  of  Bethesda,  Md. 

Of  unusual  historical  significance  is  a 
printed  French  linen  after  a  design  by 


Christoph  Philipp  Oberkampf,  a  Bavarian 
who  became  prominent  for  this  type  of 
French  textile  design.  The  linen  shows 
Liberty  riding  in  a  leopard-drawn  chariot 
and  representations  of  Washington  and 
Franklin.  This  family  heirloom  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ches- 
shire,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh. 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wightman  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  a  group  of  antique 
fabrics  containing  five  brocade  panels,  a 
silk  drapery,  and  two  panels  with  twig 
designs.  These  can  be  very  helpful  as 
special  backgrounds  for  display  of  other 
items,  although  they  are  interesting  enough 
in  their  own  right. 

The  same  donor  also  gave  the  Museum 
some  fine  decorative  18th  century  items- 
two  French  rococo  wall  brackets  and  an 
Italian  carved  rococo  mirror. 

The  Valentiner  Bequest 

A  major  addition  to  our  collections  dur- 
ing the  report  period  came  from  the  estate 
of  William  R.  Valentiner,  who  was  the  first 
director  of  the  Museum.  Dr.  Valentiner 
had  left  in  his  last  will  his  total  art  col- 
lection to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art,  disregarding  the  fact  that  in  an  earlier 
will  he  had  left  the  collection  he  then 
owned  and  anything  he  would  acquire 
later  to  his  wife.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Valentiner 
later  divorced,  but  this  first  will  became 
part  of  the  divorce  agreement.  Therefore, 
the  validity  of  the  last  will  of  Dr.  Valen- 
tiner was  in  question  and  the  advice  re- 
ceived from  the  Attorney  General's  office 
was  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Mrs. 
Valentiner  out  of  court.  In  the  agreement 
some  of  the  most  valuable  art  works  in 
Dr.  Valentiner's  collection,  such  as  the 
two  paintings  by  Redon,  the  portrait  by 
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Beckmann  of  the  artist's  wife,  two  oil  paint- 
ings by  Kokoschka,  an  early  Cubist  oil 
painting  by  Feininger,  two  superb  Klee 
water  colors,  and  so  forth,  were  turned 
over  to  Mrs.  Valentiner,  who  died  soon 
after  the  agreement  was  reached,  leaving 
this  part  of  the  collection  to  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Bertoia,  and  their  children. 

The  Museum  was  able  to  rebuy  from 
this  part  of  the  collection  an  oil  by  Kirch- 
ner,  Young  Shepherd  Boy  ivith  Flower, 
with  an  anonymous  donation  from  Win- 
ston-Salem. The  Board  of  Trustees  agreed 
also  to  buy  from  the  family  with  regular 
purchase  funds  one  water  color  by  Schmidt- 
Rottluff  Gothic  Spire. 

In  spite  of  these  heavy  losses  the  Mu- 
seum received  a  superb  collection.  To 
mention  a  few  of  the  German  Expression- 
ist works,  for  example,  there  were  left 
to  the  Museum  oils  by  Kirchner,  Otto 
Mueller,  and  Schmidt-Rottluff;  water 
colors  by  Beckmann,  Erich  Heckel,  Kirch- 
ner, and  Nolde;  gouaches  by  Rohlfs, 
Werner  and  Winter;  drawings  by  Beck- 
mann, Klee,  Kolbe,  and  the  Austrian 
Kokoschka;  and  sculpture  by  Lehmbruck, 
Kolbe,  Marcks  and  Scheibe,  of  which  the 
Head  of  a  Woman  plaster  head  by  Lehm- 
bruck should  be  singled  out  as  a  supreme 
work  of  this  School. 

The  part  of  Dr.  Valentiner's  estate  that 
came  to  the  Museum  also  contained  such 
major  prints  as  Kirchner's  Portrait  of  the 
Art  Dealer  Ludwig  Schames,  a  large  wood- 
cut of  1917,  done  by  Kirchner  after  he 
discovered  the  power  of  German  primi- 
tive woodcuts;  an  etching  by  Feininger, 
The  Bridge,  which  is  a  printed  version 
of  the  composition  we  own  in  Feininger's 
early  painting,  The  Bridge;  etchings  by 


Kathe  Kollwitz  and  Max  Beckmann;  and 
a  series  of  important  portfolios  of  prints 
by  German  Expressionist  and  Post-Expres- 
sionist masters.  Included  is  Schrimpf's 
portfolio  of  eight  woodcuts,  a  group  on 
display  in  the  exhibition  of  "degenerate 
art"  put  on  by  the  Nazis  in  Munich  early 
in  their  reign;  Alfred  Kubin's  book  of 
lithographs,  Dance  of  Death,  which  was 
completed  just  after  the  end  of  World 
War  I  in  1918;  Willi  Baumeister's  port- 
folio, Sport  and  Machine,  20  lithographs 
which  are  an  interesting  document  of  the 
same  type  of  art  which  is  represented  in 
France  by  Leger;  and  finally  two  port- 
folios by  Kokoschka,  one  entitled  The 
Chinese  Wall,  and  the  other  containing 
ten  independent  lithographs. 

With  all  these  modern  works  in  Dr. 
Valentiner's  collection  there  also  came  to 
the  Museum  some  fine  Dutch  drawings 
by  Bol,  Eeckhout,  Flinck,  Goudt,  van 
Hoogstraten,  Maes,  Moeyaert  and  Victors; 
two  drawings  by  the  Flemings,  Snyders 
and  Spranger;  and  one  by  the  great  Span- 
ish artist  Velazquez. 

Dr.  Valentiner's  fine  eye  for  values  in 
American  modern  art  is  affirmed  by  the 
gifts  of  water  colors  by  Baziotes  and  De- 
muth;  gouaches  by  Diebenkorn,  Gottlieb, 
and  Woelffer;  a  tempera  by  Morris 
Graves;  an  oil  by  the  South  American 
Portinari;  and  sculpture  by  Bertoia,  Flan- 
nagan,  and  David  Smith.  Of  special  interest 
is  the  gouache  by  the  Russian  Kandinsky, 
Increasing. 

With  the  German  sculptures,  the  Mu- 
seum received  from  Dr.  Valentiner's  estate 
two  fine  French  works  by  Despiau  and 
Maillol,  and  three  modern  sculptures  by 
the  Italians  Emilio  Greco  and  Martini. 
One  of  Greco's  sculptures  represents  the 
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The  Museum  got  a  new  historical  marker  and 
many  departments  were  thanked— chiefly  Archives 
and  History,  and  Highway. 


famous  children's  storybook  character,  Pi- 
nocchio. 

A  major  work  of  French  art  among  the 
Valentiner  prints  is  a  gigantic  color  litho- 
graph by  Georges  Braque. 

One  sculpture  of  18th  century  origin 
left  by  Dr.  Valentiner  to  the  Museum  is 
a  graceful  South  German  polychromed 
wood  sculpture  of  the  Immaculata. 


Purchases 

Of  paintings  acquired  by  purchase  dur- 
ing the  biennium  we  have  already  men- 
tioned Schmidt-Rottluff's  Gothic  Spire.  A 
major  acquisition  in  the  field  of  French 
art  was  Chardin's  Kitchen  Table  with  a 
Ray  Fish,  which  the  Museum  acquired 


through  its  annual  legislative  appropri- 
ation. 

Another  purchase  which  took  a  year's 
appropriation  was  Raeburn's  Thomas 
Robert,  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  a  superb  exam- 
ple of  the  British  School  of  Portraiture. 
This  purchase  increased  the  Museum's 
holdings  of  Raeburn  portraits  to  four. 

The  purchase  of  Loarte's  still  life  added 
to  our  already  superb  Spanish  still  life 
collection  a  fine  painting  by  a  Spanish 
artist  not  yet  represented  in  the  Museum. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  strong  group 
of  German  portraits  was  an  anonymous 
15th  century  portrait  of  a  woman  with  a 
rosary,  which  was  acquired  from  a  private 
collection  in  Charlotte.  It  is  a  work  which 
seems  close  to  lower  Rhenish  portraits  of 
this  early  period. 

In  the  field  of  primitive  art  an  abo- 


il 


Ogden  Deal,  Betty  Watson,  Gordon  Mahy,  Louis 
Jones,  and  Mary  Beth  Buchholtz  (left  to  right) 
won  prizes  in  the  1963  statewide  artists'  competi- 
tion. Mahy  took  top  honors. 


riginal  Australian  bark  painting  from 
Arnhem  Land  was  added,  the  first  work 
from  this  continent  to  enter  the  collection. 

We  also  acquired  three  wood  cuts  with 
funds  accumulated  in  the  special  gift  fund. 
One  was  an  illustration  by  Barlach  for  a 
poem  by  Goethe,  Walpurgisnacht,  the 
others  illustrations  by  Kirchner  and  Rou- 
ault,  the  latter  for  Pere  Ubu. 

Loans  from  the  Collections 

A  lot  of  energy  was  put  out  by  the  Staff 
in  satisfying  demands  for  loans  from  the 
Museum's  collections,  but  this  effort  pays 
dividends  whenever  the  Museum  itself 
needs  to  ask  for  loans.  During  the  report 


period  foreign  loans  were  effected  to 
museums  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada; 
Bordeaux,  France;  Jerusalem,  Israel;  and 
Venice,  Italy. 

We  also  served  17  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  many  states  more  than 
one  community.  For  instance,  in  Tennes- 
see we  lent  works  to  both  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga  and  in  Ohio,  to  Cleveland 
and  Columbus. 

In  the  State  we  have  lent  either  entire 
exhibitions  or  individual  works  to  various 
cities.  In  the  State  capital  works  have  been 
lent  to  numerous  State  offices  and  agencies, 
including  the  Capitol,  the  Governor's 
Mansion,  and  the  State  Legislative  Build- 
ing. 
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Exhibitions 

In  the  regular  program  of  special  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Museum,  the  26th  and  27th 
North  Carolina  Artists  Exhibitions  were 
shown  in  both  years— 1963  and  1964.  In 
addition  to  the  Raleigh  showing,  they  were 
also  seen  in  Asheville  as  a  continuation  of 
our  effort  to  bring  this  important  survey  of 
the  active  work  done  in  North  Carolina  to 
another  part  of  the  State.  As  is  traditional, 
award  winners'  shows  followed  each  of  the 
annuals. 

As  in  the  past,  one  exhibition  each  year 
was  dedicated  to  the  work  of  an  individual 
North  Carolina  artist.  But  unlike  in  past 
years,  the  1963  and  1964  shows  were  de- 
voted to  figures  important  to  the  history 
of  North  Carolina  art— John  White,  who 
gave  the  first  pictorial  record  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  drawings  owned  by  the 
British  Museum,  and  Jacob  Marling,  who 
was  the  first  artist  of  distinction  in  the 
State.  The  John  White  drawings  were 
brought  personally  by  the  Keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the 
British  Museum,  Paul  Hulton,  who  also 
gave  a  very  interesting,  well-attended  slide 
lecture  on  these  works,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding the  Museum's  Bulletin  with  a 
remarkably  knowledgeable  account  on  the 
work  of  this  visual  historian. 

Again  following  past  practices,  the 
North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  provided  the  Mu- 
seum with  40  mounted  displays  of  its 
award-winning  projects. 

Among  the  exhibitions  which  were 
fetched  from  far  and  wide  were  shows 
of  two  sculptors— the  great  French  19th 
century  sculptor,  Rodin,  and  the  20th 


century  German  Expressionist,  Ernst  Bar- 
lach.  The  Barlach  exhibition,  together  with 
its  catalogue,  was  provided  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  traveling  exhibition 
program,  to  which  we  have  been  indebted 
before.  The  extensive  Rodin  collection  of 
sculpture  and  drawings  gave  North  Caro- 
linians an  unequaled  opportunity  to  see 
the  dramatic  work  of  this  romantic  genius. 
Equally  powerful,  although  more  with- 
drawn, were  the  works  of  Barlach,  who 
was  represented  by  a  large  selection  of  his 
sculptures,  drawings  and  graphic  works, 
including  one  of  his  carvings  in  wood- 


Kenneth  Noland,  with  Sue  Thurmond,  judged 
the  27th  North  Carolina  Artists  Exhibition  in 
1964  and  picked  33  works,  which  made  it  one  of 
the  smallest  shows  in  the  history  of  the  event. 
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his  preferred  medium.  This  latter  was 
added  to  the  exhibition  as  a  loan  from  the 
Sheldon  Museum  of  Art  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

An  original  exhibition  selected  by  our 
General  Curator,  Ben  Williams,  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  young  British 
painters.  We  also  arranged  to  have  this 
exhibition  shown  in  Winston-Salem  and 
in  Wilmington.  The  exhibition  included 
only  six  artists  but  it  managed  to  give  a 
real  acquaintance  with  the  modern  move- 
ment in  Britain. 

Two  one-man  shows,  of  Victor  Hammer 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Feodor  Zakharov 
of  New  York  City,  presented  the  work  of 
artists  high  up  in  years— both  octogenarians 
—both  of  whom  have  deep  ties  with 
Europe.  Zakharov  was  born  in  Russia 
and  is  still  represented  in  many  major 
museums  of  that  country.  Victor  Hammer 
was  a  former  professor  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  before  he  settled  in  Florence, 
Italy,  from  where  he  was  finally  drawn  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  United  States 
he  exerted  a  profound  influence,  particu- 
larly as  a  great  artist  of  the  book,  cutting 
alphabets  like  the  American  Uncial,  which 
rate  among  the  finest  production  in  this 
field.  In  his  portraits  and  religious  compo- 
sitions, Hammer  is  one  of  the  last  artists 
to  keep  the  classic  tradition  alive. 

The  Olsen  Foundation  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  has  been  so  generous  in  the 
past  in  providing  exhibitions  of  foreign 
cultures,  in  1963  lent  a  collection  of 
primitive  African  art,  and  in  1964  sent  a 
group  of  Japanese  woodblock  prints, 
scrolls,  and  water  colors,  thereby  acquaint- 
ing the  North  Carolina  public  with  as- 
pects of  art  not  represented  in  the  State 
art  museum's  collections. 


Fields  which  in  the  past  have  rarely  been 
touched  upon  were  given  prominence  dur- 
ing this  biennium.  The  American  Crafts- 
men's Council  cooperated  in  the  selection 
of  an  exhibition  devoted  to  craftsmen  of 
the  Southeastern  States,  a  large  show  which 
attracted  a  great  number  of  viewers  inter- 
ested in  native  crafts. 

A  carefully  chosen  show  of  photographs 
judged  worthy  of  a  fine  arts  designation 
by  a  group  of  experts  in  the  field  was  origi- 
nated at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  was  shown  here  for  the  first  time. 


Traveling  Exhibitions 

Although  sometimes  considered  a  minor 
activity  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art,  the  program  of  traveling  exhibitions 
the  Museum  sends  out  all  over  the  State 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  in  this 
biennium  86  showings  were  held  in  the 
galleries  of  colleges  and  universities,  tech- 
nical institutes,  high  schools,  and  women's 
clubs,  art  centers,  libraries,  churches,  recre- 
ation departments,  and  department  stores. 
From  the  western  mountains  to  the  sea- 
shore communities  the  Museum's  influence 
was  felt  with  a  variety  of  shows,  which 
ranged  from  early  book  art  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  and  Diirer  woodcuts  of  the 
15th  century  to  contemporary  art,  as  repre- 
sented in  graphic  works  and  paintings  by 
North  Carolina  artists. 

Included  also  in  the  traveling  exhibition 
program  was  one  show  of  Far  Eastern  art- 
forty  Japanese  prints. 

Decidedly  minor  art  was  represented  in 
a  showing  of  mechanical  coin  banks  of  the 
19th  century.  These  fascinating  gadgets 
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apparently  had  great  appeal  for  many 
young  and  old  viewers  of  the  State. 

Since  the  preparation  of  such  traveling 
shows  involves  considerable  outlay,  we 
were  very  glad  that  three  of  the  shows  were 
organized  in  1963  and  1964  with  funds 
provided  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Art  Society.  One  show— Award  Winners- 
was  organized  in  collaboration  with  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Community 
Colleges,  which  provided  funds  for  crating 
these  works. 

Exhibition  Catalogues 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port the  Museum  published  nine  exhi- 
bition catalogues,  including  the  usual 
catalogues  of  the  North  Carolina  Artists 
Exhibitions  and  the  succeeding  Award 
Winners  shows.  An  extremely  worthwhile 
contribution  was  the  catalogue  of  the  Jacob 


Marling  show,  which  was  based  on  many 
years  of  research  by  our  General  Curator 
on  this  early  North  Carolina  artist. 

An  extensive  catalogue  was  also  pub- 
lished on  Victor  Hammer,  to  which  a 
number  of  distinguished  writers  and 
scholars  made  contributions.  These  in- 
cluded Thomas  Merton,  the  author  of 
The  Seven-Story  Mountain,  Jacques  Man- 
tain,  and  Ulrich  Middeldorf,  former  head 
of  the  Art  Department  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  currently  Director  of  the 
Art  Historical  Institute  in  Florence.  The 
catalogue  was  made  possible  through  funds 
provided  by  Edgar  Kaufmann  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  York,  who  further  ex- 
pressed his  devotion  to  this  fine  artist  by 
donating  to  the  Museum  three  of  his  draw- 
ings. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Zakharov  exhi- 
bition was  generously  underwritten  by  an 
anonymous  donor. 


The  fourth  floor  benches  were,  as  usual,  highly 
functional. 


Installations 

This  biennium  saw  the  consolidation  of 
the  French  17th  century  collection  with 
that  of  the  18th  century.  These  are  now 
installed  consecutively  in  the  third  floor 
galleries. 

Another  successful  installation  was  the 
creation  of  a  small  room  for  the  Italian 
and  Netherlandish  bronzes  and  bas  reliefs. 
In  the  center  of  this  gallery,  on  the  second 
floor,  is  Benvenuto  Cellini's  Neptune 
standing  on  sea  horses— according  to  the 
eminent  scholar  John  Pope-Hennessy,  "the 
only  extant  small  bronze  of  the  great 
Florentine  sculptor."  Whereas  in  any  other 
place  this  sculpture  might  be  lost  among 
big-scale  art  works,  it  stands  out  here  with 
its  deserved  emphasis. 

Restoration 

Among  restorations,  perhaps  the  most 
important  was  the  complete  cleaning  and 
restoring  of  Copley's  huge  group  portrait 
of  Sir  William  Pepperrell  and  his  family. 
The  old  re-lining  had  to  be  removed  and 
the  old  stretchers  to  be  replaced,  work 
which  was  completed  in  our  Museum  be- 
fore the  picture  could  be  safely  sent  on  its 
journey  through  the  Copley  exhibitions 
held  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York,  and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  cleaning  had  in  this  case  the 
surprising  effect  of  bringing  out  a  lovely 
landscape  passage  on  the  left  of  the  picture. 

Another  restoration  of  a  huge  picture 
was  undertaken  with  Rembrandt's  Esther's 
Feast.  Again  the  same  New  York  firm  of 
Paul  Moro  did  the  re-lining,  whereas  the 
restoration  of  the  paint  film  was  under- 
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taken  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Blumel.  She  re- 
stored to  full  vigor  the  colorful  appearance 
of  this  early  work  which  falls  in  a  period 
of  Rembrandt  which  has  been  sometimes 
designated  as  his  "parrot  color"  period. 

The  same  two  firms  were  also  involved 
in  the  restoration  of  a  smaller  picture  in 
our  collection,  Jacques  Louis  David's  Self- 
Portrait. 

In  new  glory  appears  our  Rachel 
Ruysch's  A  Vase  of  Flowers  after  Mrs. 
Blumel  removed  the  old  crazed  varnish 
and  cleaned  and  restored  the  painting.  Her 
work  also  was  the  restoration  of  Ambrosius 
Benson's  Portrait  of  a  Man,  where,  after 
consultation  with  the  laboratory  at  New 
York  University,  she  removed  the  over- 
paint  and  completely  cleaned  and  restored 
the  picture. 

Our  conservator,  Hans  E.  Gassman,  did 
a  very  successful  job  with  quite  a  number 
of  our  paintings,  among  them  the  gigantic 
still-life  of  Frans  Snyders'  Still  Life  with 
Dead  Swan  on  a  Quay,  Marc  Gheeraerts' 
Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  William  Merritt 
Chase's  portrait  of  his  daughter,  John 
Singer  Sargent's  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  and 
J.  W.  H.  Fairfax's  Portrait  of  Helen  Lockie 
Jones.  He  also  repaired  shipping  damages 
which  had  occurred  in  the  still  life  by 
Francois  Desportes  and  Joos  de  Mompers' 
Landscape  with  a  Bridge. 

Among  other  restorations  by  Mr.  Gass- 
man was  his  work  on  a  seascape  by  Joseph 
H.  Boston,  which  was  restored  and  re- 
framed  for  use  by  State  offices. 


Photography 

An  astonishing  number  of  orders  was 


handled  by  our  photographer,  William  A. 
Martin,  who  produced  over  3500  photo- 
graphic prints,  took  more  than  500  new 
photographs,  and  produced  more  than  a 
thousand  slides,  most  of  the  latter  in  color. 

Framing 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  travel- 
ing exhibitions,  the  Museum  engaged  also 
in  refraining,  particularly  of  some  recent 
donations,  which  considerably  enhances 
their  presentation. 

Appraisal  of  Works  in  Private 
Collections 

A  very  difficult  task  is  continuing  to  be 
performed  by  the  Staff  in  the  appraisal  of 
works  brought  to  the  Museum  by  their 


owners.  This  service  gives  the  Museum  a 
chance  to  learn  of  hidden  treasures  al- 
though, as  might  be  expected,  many  of  the 
works  shown  are  not  of  a  caliber  to  justify 
their  owners'  expectations.  Mr.  Williams 
has  made  a  special  effort  to  organize  this 
service  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
smoothly  and  efficiently  performed. 

Education 

In  the  report  for  1961-63  it  was  stated 
that  36,323  school  children  and  members 
of  various  groups  received  guidance.  The 
figure  for  1963-1965  shows  an  increase  to 
44,050  Museum  visitors  served  in  this  way. 
The  considerable  increase  should  indicate 
that  soon  the  Education  Department, 
which  has  only  two  full-time  members, 
must  be  increased  in  personnel,  although 
the  main  job  of  guiding  individual  groups 
will  still  have  to  be  handled  by  the  large 


Cameraman  Dan  Jones  of  NBC-TV  came  to  the 
NCMA  to  shoot  likely  subjects  for  a  projected 
program  by  the  national  television  network  on 
the  Old  Testament. 


Docents  studied  outside  of  class  whenever  and 
wherever  they  could. 


number  of  volunteer  guides.  These  have 
helped  so  splendidly  to  make  such  tours 
meaningful  to  the  ever-growing  numbers 
of  Museum  visitors. 

There  is  also  a  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  mimeographed  lectures  on 
the  Museum's  collections,  which  were  sent, 
together  with  accompanying  slides,  to 
schools  and  civic  groups  in  preparation  for 
their  visits  to  the  Museum. 

As  in  years  past  a  series  of  lectures  was 
offered  to  the  Sir  Walter  Cabinet,  an 
organization  composed  of  wives  of  legis- 
lators and  State  government  officials. 


Public  lectures  and  television  programs 
continued  as  an  effective  means  of  inter- 
esting large  groups  in  the  Museum's  col- 
lections. 

Into  the  same  category  falls  work  on  a 
slide  folder  with  an  accompanying  fully- 
illustrated  text  book,  Masterpieces  in  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  for  which 
the  Junior  League  of  Raleigh  generously 
provided  an  $8,000  grant. 

In  addition  six  new  mimeographed  lec- 
tures were  produced  by  the  department 
to  bring  the  total  number  available  to 
the  public  to  19. 

Among  the  new  projects  initiated  by 
the  Education  Department,  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  takes  first 
place.  During  the  report  period  the  plans 
for  the  Gallery  were  developed  and  a  grant 
of  $17,500  obtained  from  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Foundation  in  New  York,  a  sum 
which  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
installations  as  well  as  for  some  selected 
sculptures  of  high  quality  with  which  to 
start  a  permanent  collection  for  this  Gal- 
lery, although  the  special  exhibitions  will 
be  largely  made  up  of  items  on  loan.  This 
undertaking  is  the  first  among  American 
galleries  and  has  set  a  pattern  for  others 
to  follow. 

Among  other  new  programs  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  was  an  activity  for  teen- 
age students,  which  managed  to  enrich 
their  summer  vacations  by  acquainting 
them  with  original  works  of  art.  The  high 
point  of  the  first  course  was  a  trip  to 
Washington's  National  Gallery;  the  second 
course  featured  field  trips  within  the  State 
to  museums  in  Chapel  Hill  and  Old  Salem. 
Professional  persons  from  outside  the 
Museum,  in  addition  to  Museum  Staff 
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members  and  docents,  contributed  to  this 
interesting  project. 

A  well-attended  new  program  was  the 
course  for  docents  who  had  already  taken 
the  introductory  training  course.  Among 
the  speakers  were  a  number  of  docents 
themselves  who  had  done  quite  a  bit  of  re- 
search on  specific  subjects,  in  addition  to 
collectors  and  professionals  in  the  field. 

As  in  years  past  the  Education  Depart- 
ment offered  activities  in  related  fields, 
among  which  24  concerts  of  high  caliber 
were  the  highlights.  Nearly  all  were  pre- 
sented on  Sunday  afternoons. 

There  was  also  a  considerable  use  made 
of  films  related  to  the  art  world,  many  of 
them  shown  in  connection  with  Teen 
Tours. 

Of  the  relatively  small  number  of  lec- 
tures offered,  two  were  by  foreign  scholars 
of  great  distinction— Dr.  Horst  Gerson  of 
The  Netherlands  Institute  of  Art  History 
and  Mr.  Paul  Hulton  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. There  was  one  lecture  by  Dr. 
Robert  Koch  of  Princeton  University,  and 
two  by  scholars  from  the  State  university 
at  Chapel  Hill,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Sloane  and 
Dr.  Philip  Fehl.  One  lecture  was  presented 
by  the  director  of  Tryon  Palace,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Carraway,  and  one  by  a  summer  in- 
tern at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art,  Jethro  Hurt,  then  a  student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
and  now  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City. 

Also  offered  were  six  gallery  talks,  three 
by  members  of  the  Museum  Staff,  two  by 
Professor  Joe  Cox,  of  the  School  of  Design, 
N.  C.  State  University,  and  one  other  by 
our  other  summer  intern,  Lealan  Nunn. 

The  Museum  cooperated  with  the  North 
Carolina  State  Art  Society-arranged  tour 


Mrs.  James  Semans,  on  behalf  of  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Foundation,  presented  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
Humber,  chairman  of  the  NCMA  Board  of 
Trustees,  with  the  check  which  gave  impetus  to 
the  sculpture  gallery  for  the  blind. 

of  Europe  by  having  the  Curator  of  Edu- 
cation prepare  the  group  for  the  trip  and 
accompany  them  through  their  haunts  of 
European  museums. 

The  program  for  volunteer  guides— do- 
cents—offered  by  the  Curator  of  Education 
amounted  to  25  training  sessions  in  which 
a  total  of  179  persons  were  involved  for 
the  biennium.  It  is  very  evident  that  this 
huge  corps  of  docents  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  well-functioning  of  our  guided 
tours.  It  might  be  said  also  that  many  of 
our  docents  who  devote  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  free  time  for  this  service 
have  remarked  that  their  preparation  for 
guiding  tours  has  provided,  in  turn,  en- 
richment for  their  lives. 
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Public  Information 

Museum  attendance  in  the  biennium 
again  increased— this  time  nearly  10  per 
cent  over  the  figure  for  the  preceding  bi- 
ennium. There  was  a  total  of  136,154 
visitors,  with  attendance  reaching  its  peak 
in  the  month  of  May. 

The  Museum  continued  to  publish  its 
popular  monthly  Calendar  of  Art  Events, 
of  which  52,500  were  distributed  during 
the  period.  There  were  also  distributed 
eight  numbers  of  the  Museum's  Bulletin, 
which  managed  to  present  scholarly  con- 
tributions in  such  a  way  that  the  publi- 
cation retained  its  attractiveness  for  the 
general  reader.  Distribution  of  the  Bulle- 
tin was  again  on  an  international,  national, 
and  State  basis,  amounting  to  a  total  of 
12,500  copies. 

With  the  stock  of  catalogues  depleting, 
it  was  necessary  to  reprint  the  catalogue  of 
our  Kress  Collection  in  an  edition  of  3,000 
copies.  The  new  edition  contains  the  one 
work  added  to  the  Kress  Collection  on  the 
occasion  of  the  final  distribution  of  the 
Foundation's  holdings— Lotto's  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Alexander. 

The  Museum  also  published  a  free 
Guide  to  the  Collections  in  an  edition  of 
50,000,  which  is  an  effective  means  to  ac- 
quaint visitors  with  the  rationale  behind 
our  display  and  also  serves  as  a  souvenir 
that  might  encourage  relatives  and  friends 
to  make  a  similar  visit. 

Considerable  attention  was  focused  also 
on  the  increase  in  our  offerings  in  black 
and  white  and  color  post  cards,  which 
proved  to  be  highly  desired  items,  helping 
to  carry  over  the  visitor's  interest  in  specific 
works  of  art.  Three  of  the  color  cards 


were  specifically  designed  as  Christmas 
cards. 

A  major  means  of  communicating  spe- 
cial events  in  the  Museum  and  new  acqui- 
sitions were  again  our  news  releases,  which 
averaged  out  to  about  two  a  week.  The 
large  use  made  of  these  releases  indicates 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program. 

In  addition  to  using  our  releases,  news- 
paper editors,  including  art  editors,  pro- 
duced an  astonishing  amount  of  coverage 
of  our  collections.  Even  a  small  item  be- 
came very  effective  if  supported,  as  it  very 
often  was,  by  reproductions  of  art  works  in 
the  Museum.  A  few  State  newspapers  used 
paintings  from  our  collections  as  Christmas 
and  Easter  series. 

All  national  art  periodicals  gave  good 
coverage  to  the  Museum,  but,  more  re- 
markably, so  did  international  magazines, 
like  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Connois- 
seur, and  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.  We 
should  also  mention  the  attention  given  to 
the  Museum  by  such  major  European 
periodicals  as  Pantheon,  La  Chronique  des 
Arts,  Weltkunst,  Emporium,  and  Sele  Arte. 


Administrative  Department 

From  the  report  of  the  Administrative 
Department  it  can  be  seen  that  the  bi- 
ennial expenditures  were  not  far  from 
half-a-million  dollars,  a  figure  which  sug- 
gests the  continuing  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Museum.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  addition  to  the  general  maintenance 
of  the  Museum,  the  State  also  provided  a 
special  Art  Purchase  Fund  of  $60,000  for 
the  biennium,  an  increase  of  $40,000  over 
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the  previous  biennium,  indicating  the  con- 
tinued awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  need  for  further 
growth  of  the  Museum's  collections.  It  will 
be  noted  too  that  this  appropriation  by 
the  State  Legislature  helped  to  attract  very 
considerable  gifts,  among  which  should  be 
singled  out  $300,000  given  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  Raphael  predella  painting. 
(The  actual  purchase  was  not  completed 
until  the  forthcoming  biennium  and  will 
be  noted  in  that  report.)  The  total  value 
of  the  collection  as  of  June  30,  1963,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  1700  works  owned 
by  the  Museum,  was  $6,445,958.  As  of 
June  30,  1965,  the  number  of  items  in 
the  Museum's  holdings  had  increased  to 
approximately  1800,  with  a  total  value  at 
the  end  of  the  biennium  of  seven  and  one- 
half  million  dollars.  In  addition  to  money 
given  for  individual  works  of  art,  there 
were  also  significant  donations  toward  the 
specific  programs  of  the  Museum.  The  sum 
of  $17,500  was  donated  by  the  Mary  Duke 


Biddle  Foundation  toward  the  blind  gal- 
lery project,  and  additional  amounts  were 
donated  for  specific  exhibitions,  such  as 
the  Victor  Hammer  Exhibition,  for  which 
Edgar  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City, 
donated  $4,000.  For  the  Feodor  Zakharov 
Exhibition  Mrs.  Winifred  K.  Babcock  do- 
nated $2,500. 

Library 

After  a  very  serious  gap  in  the  operation 
of  the  library,  which  was  without  a  librar- 
ian's care  for  about  eight  months,  the 
library  is  again  staffed  with  an  efficient 
and  well-trained  librarian;  and  consider- 
able efforts  have  been  made  to  catch  up 
with  the  cataloguing  of  the  collection.  A 
large  number  of  donors  has  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  library  during  the  bi- 
ennium, helping  to  make  the  library  an 
essential  tool  in  the  operation  of  the 
Museum. 

Justus  Bier 
Director 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT 
JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 


I.  Finances 


STATE  APPROPRIATION— The  North  Caro- 
lina Museum  of  Art  receives  its  operating  funds 
from  the  General  Assembly  on  a  biennial  basis. 
The  operating  budget  for  the  Museum  is  cate- 
gorized into  the  main  purposes  listed  below.  All 
unexpended  funds,  except  those  funds  authorized 


to  be  transferred  to  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 
complete  projects  begun  in  the  appropriated  year, 
revert  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  State  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  These  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Museum  are  subject  to  the  audit  of  the 
State  Auditor. 


STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS  FISCAL  YEAR  1963-64 


GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATION 


Revert  to 


Budget 
1963-64 

Expenditures 

Unexpended 

Transfer  to 
1964-65* 

State 
Treasury 

I  ADMINISTRATION 

101  Salary— Director 

$15,000 

$12,000.00 

$  3,000.00** 

$  3,000.00 

$ 

102  Salaries-Staff 

17,125 

17,101.00 

24.00 

24.00 

103  Supplies 

2,150 

2,149.74 

.26 

.26 

104  Communications 

2,650 

2,638.35 

11.65 

11.65 

105  Travel 

1,200 

976.16 

223.84 

223.84 

106  Printing  and  Binding 

(420) 

(453.28) 

33.28 

33.28 

107  Repairs  and  Alterations 

899 

898.34 

.66 

.66 

108  General  Expense 

1,140 

1,127.10 

12.90 

12.90 

109  Insurance  and  Bonding 

6,942 

6,860.64 

81.36 

81.36 

110  Equipment 

2,948 

2,877.09 

70.91 

70.91 

Total  Administration 

$49,634 

$46,175.14 

$  3,458.86 

$  3,000.00 

$  458.86 

II  CURATORIAL 

201  Salaries-Staff  $32,527  $32,241.90  $    285.10  $  $  285.10 

202  Supplies  2,000  1,999.99  .01  .01 

203  Repairs  and  Alterations  3,101  1,175.00  1,926.00  1,926.00 

204  Equipment  4,312  618.79  3,693.21  3,693.00  .21 
Total  Curatorial  $41,940  $36,035.68  $  5,904.32  $  5,619.00  $  285.32 
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Ill  EXHIBITION  EXPENSE 


301  Salaries— Temporary 

AC  A(\(\ 

.jp  DO.UU 

$  uu 

ic    %aa  nn 

302  Supplies 

400 

398.20 

1.80 

1.80 

303  Communications 

2,100 

2,099.59 

.41 

.41 

304  Travel 

170 

158.48 

11.52 

11.52 

305  Printing  and  Binding 

2,880 

1,486.41 

1,393.59 

1,393.00 

.59 

306  General  Expense 

3,000 

3,000.00 

307  Insurance 

150 

10.00 

140.00 

140.00 

Total  Exhibition  Expense 

$  9,100 

$  7,208.68 

$  1,891.32 

$  1,393.00 

$  498.32 

IV  EDUCATION 

401    Salaries— Staff 

ti 6  39i 

$16  064  79 

%     256  21 

%    256  21 

402  Travel 

600 

600.00 

403  Printing  and  Binding 

120 

117.69 

2.31 

2.31 

404  General  Expense 

1,700 

1,319.38 

380.62 

380.62 

405  Equipment 

400 

400.00 

400.00 

Total  Education 

$19,141 

$18,101.86 

$  1,039.14 

$  400.00 

$  639.14 

V  PUBLICATIONS 

501  Salaries-Staff 

$  5,220 

$  5,220.00 

$ 

$ 

$ 

502  Printing  and  Binding 

7,309 

6,355.31 

953.69 

953.00 

.69 

Total  Publications 

1512  529 

f  1  1  575  31 

£  6Q 

VI  LIBRARY 

601  Salaries-Staff 

$16,061 

$16,057.55 

$  3.45 

$ 

$  3.45 

602  Supplies 

100 

91.72 

8.28 

8.28 

603  Printing  and  Binding 

150 

124.95 

25.05 

25.05 

604  Equipment 

5,300 

4,043.37 

1,256.63 

1,256.00 

.63 

Total  Library 

$21,611 

$20,317.59 

$  1,293.41 

$  1,256.00 

$  37.41 

VII  CUSTODIAL 

$37,810 

$37,032.00 

$  778.00 

$  778.00 

VITT    ART   PT  IT?  fH  A  SP" 

V  111    .  \  I x  1      r  UlxLinAjL 

FUND 

$30,873 

$30,873.00 

IX  MERIT  SALARY 

INCREMENTS 

$  1,664 

$  1,664.00 

$  979.00 

$  685.00 

TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS  $224,302 

$207,319.26 

$16,982.74 

$13,600.00 

$3,382.74 

*  For  authorized  projects  begun  during  fiscal  year  but  not  completed 

*  Refund  from  Duke  University  for  services  of  Director  as  instructor  for  one  semester 
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STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS  FISCAL  YEAR  1964-65 
GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATION 


I  ADMINISTRATION 

101  Salary— Director 

102  Salaries-Staff 

103  Supplies 

104  Communications 

105  Travel 

106  Printing  and  Binding 

107  Repairs  and  Alterations 

108  General  Expense 

109  Insurance  and  Bonding 

110  Equipment 
Total  Administration 


Budget 
1964-65 

$  13,500 
20,759 
2,484 
4,360 
2,600 
622 
1,869 
6,178 
8,752 
960 
$  62,084 


Expenditures 

$  13,500.00 
20,759.00 
2,478.34 
4,246.03 
2,449.45 
576.71 
1,865.21 
6,175.08 
8,752.00 
848.96 
$  61,650.78 


Revert  to  State 
Treasury 


S 


5.66 
113.97 
150.55 
45.29 
3.79 
2.92 

111.04 


$  433.22 


II  CURATORIAL 

201  Salaries-Staff 

202  Supplies 

203  Repairs  and  Alterations 

204  Equipment 
Total  Curatorial 


$  33,867 
1,550 
9,577 
3,816 

$  48,810 


$  33,867.00 
1,544.02 
8,874.83 
3,530.98 

5  47,816.83 


5.98 
702.17 
285.02 
$  993.17 


III  EXHIBITION  EXPENSE 

301  Salaries— Temporary 

302  Supplies 

303  Communications 

304  Travel 

502  Printing  and  Binding 

306  General  Expense 

307  Insurance 

Total  Exhibition  Expense 


268 
300 
3,100 
570 
2,940 
1,600 


$  8,778 


$  50.77 
293.41 
3,057.06 
549.24 
2,917.47 
1,565.83 
(12.50) 
$  8,421.28 


217.23 
6.59 
42.94 
20.76 
22.53 
34.17 
12.50 


$  356.72 


IV  EDUCATION 

401  Salaries-Staff 

402  Travel 

403  Printing  and  Binding 

404  General  Expense 

405  Equipment 
Total  Education 


$  18,208 
700 
120 
1,700 
400 

$  21,128 


$  18,208.00 
669.67 
102.55 
1,583.45 
327.10 

$  20,890.77 


30.33 
17.45 
116.55 
72.90 


$  237.23 
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V  PUBLICATIONS 

501  Salaries-Staff 

502  Printing  and  Binding 
Total  Publications 


5,754 
5,298 


$  11,052 


$  5,754.00 
5,297.67 
$  11,051.67 


VI  LIBRARY 

601  Salaries-Staff 

602  Supplies 

603  Printing  and  Binding 

604  Equipment 
Total  Library 


$  14,997 
100 
800 
3,326 

$  19,223 


$  12,964.97 
76.98 
793.78 
3,191.72 
$  17,027.45 


$2,032.03 
23.02 
6.22 
134.28 
$2,195.55 


VII  CUSTODIAL 


$  38,701 


38,646.00 


$  55.00 


VIII  ART  PURCHASE  FUND 


$  31.516 


$  31,515.72 


.28 


IX  MERIT  SALARY  INCREMENTS 


TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS 


$241,292 


$237,020.50 


1,271.50 


LESS  ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS: 

Bookshop  $  2,490 

GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATION  $238,802 


$  2,616.66 
$234,403.84 


$  (126.66) 
$4,398.16 


SPECIAL  FUND— This  special  fund  was  set  up 
when  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  cash  dona- 
tions to  the  Museum  and  for  the  operation  of  the 
Museum  Bookshop,  whose  operations  are  listed 
below  as  "Stores  for  Resale."  All  funds,  being  in 


the  nature  of  trust  funds,  remain  in  the  account  of 
the  Museum  and  do  not  revert  to  the  General 
Fund  of  the  State  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  These  funds  are  subject  to  the  audit  of  the 
State  Auditor. 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  WITH  BALANCE 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1963-64 
SPECIAL  FUND 


101  Collection  Catalogue 

102  Library  Books 

103  Art  Purchase  Fund 


Balance 
6-30-63 

8,018.80 
58.62 
9,006.93 


Receipts 
1963-64 

i  401.57 
212.84 
2,240.27 


Disbursements 
1963-64 

$  (42.90) 
24.86 
7,656.99 


Balance 

6-30-64 

$  8,463.27 
246.60 
3,590.21 
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104  Stores  for  Resale 

105  Art  Education  Conference 

106  Miscellaneous 


653.61 
2,003.44 

19,741.40 


6,908.33 


$  9,763.01 


4,198.77 
69.46 

SI  1.907. 18 


3,363.17 
1,933.98 

$17,597.23 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  WITH  BALANCE 


FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1964-65 


SPECIAL  FUND 


101  Collection  Catalogue 

102  Library  Books 

103  Art  Purchase  Fund 

104  Stores  for  Resale 

105  Art  Education  Conference 

106  Miscellaneous 


Balance 

6-30-64 

$  8,463.27 
246.60 
3,590.21 
3,363.17 
1,933.98 

$17,597.23 


Receipts 
1964-65 

$  111.48 

301,765.50 
6,863.73 

24,205.00* 
$332,945.71 


Disbursements 
1964-65 


302,734.94 
7,477.59 
21.37 
2,583.18 

5312,817.08 


The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  Fund  (For  blind  gallery  project) 


Edgar  Kaufman,  Jr.  Fund  (For  Hammer  exhibition) 


Mrs.  Winifred  K.  Babcock  Fund  (For  Zakharov  exhibition) 


Education  Fund 


Miscellaneous 


Balance 
6-30-65 

$  8,574.75 
246.60 
2,620.77 
2,749.31 
1,912.61 
21,621.82 
$  37,725.86 


$17,500.00 
4,000.00 
2,500.00 
155.00 
50.00 


$24,205.00 


II.  Personnel 


CURATORIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Johanna  Raper  was  employed  on  July  1, 
1963,  as  Assistant  to  the  General  Curator. 

Miss  Irene  White  was  employed  in  July,  1963, 
as  a  secretary  in  the  Curatorial  Department.  She 
resigned  in  December,  1963.  Mrs.  Sarah  V.  Wise 


replaced  Miss  White. 

Mr.  Larry  W.  Evans  was  employed  in  February, 
1964,  as  Assistant  Preparator  and  resigned  in 
January,  1965,  to  re-enter  North  Carolina  State 
University.  He  was  replaced  by  Mr.  James  E. 
McKeel. 
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EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Rennie  came  to  the  Museum 


in  October,  1963,  as  the  Assistant  Curator  of 
Education. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

Mrs.  Gay  M.  Hertzman,  Registrar,  resigned  in 
July,  1964,  to  take  a  position  as  a  librarian  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


She  was  replaced  by  Miss  Nina  Kasanof  who  came 
to  the  Museum  from  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York  City. 


LIBRARY 

Mr.  H.  V.  Anderson  resigned  in  September, 
1964,  to  take  a  position  as  a  librarian  with  the 
State  Library.  He  was  replaced  by  Mrs.  Elaine 
Chu. 


Mrs.  Beverlye  Hancock  resigned  as  Library 
Assistant  in  December,  1964.  Mrs.  Janie  S.  Wood 
was  employed  as  Mrs.  Hancock's  replacement. 


William  T.  Beckwith 
Administrative  Officer 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  CURATORIAL  DEPARTMENT 
JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 


TEMPORARY  EXHIBITIONS 


Through  July  31,  1963  primitive  African  art,  an  exhibition  of  110  items  lent  by 

the  Olsen  Foundation,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Gallery 
list  published  by  NCMA. 


August  17-September  15,  1963  work  by  ernst  barlach,  a  loan  exhibition  circulated  by 

the  Smithsonian  Institution.  137  items,  including  sculpture, 
drawings,  and  graphic  work.  Catalog  published  by  the 
Smithsonian. 


October  6-27,  1963  craftsmen  of  the  southeastern  states.  Contained  124 

crafts  lent  by  the  American  Craftsmen's  Council  through 
the  Atlanta  Art  Association  which  published  the  exhibition 
catalog.  Gallery  list  provided  by  NCMA. 


December  5-29,  1963  *26th  annual  north  Carolina  artists  exhibition.  A  jury 

of  two,  Peppino  Mangravite  and  William  Zorach,  selected 
182  works  by  131  artists  for  exhibition,  twenty  works  to  be 
included  in  a  traveling  exhibition,  and  ten  works  for 
awards.  Catalog  published  by  NCMA. 


January  5-26,  1964  asheville  showing,  26th  annual  north  Carolina  artists 

exhibition.  The  complete  exhibition  was  shipped  to  Ashe- 
ville and  installation  there  was  supervised  by  Museum 
personnel. 


January  19-February  16,  1964  *award  winners.  A  group  show  including  four  works,  plus 

studies  and  drawings,  from  each  of  six  award  winners  in 
the  26th  Annual.  Catalog  published  by  NCMA. 


March  1-April  5,  1964  *jacob  marling.  A  comprehensive  exhibition  of  33  works 

by  the  early  Raleigh  artist.  Nineteen  lenders.  Catalog  pub- 
lished by  NCMA. 
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April  7-12,  1964 


*ANNUAL    EXHIBITION,    NORTH    CAROLINA    CHAPTER    OF  THE 

architects  institute  of  America.  Forty  mounted  displays 
lent  by  the  state  chapter. 


April  20-May  20,  1964  auguste  rodin.  An  exhibition  of  112  sculptures  and  draw- 

ings circulated  by  Charles  E.  Slatkin  Galleries,  New  York. 
Catalog  published  by  Slatkin  Galleries. 


May  31 -August  30,  1964  prints  and  arts  of  japan.  On  loan  from  the  Olsen  Foun- 

dation, the  exhibition  included  woodblock  prints,  scrolls, 
drawings,  and  watercolors.  Brochure  published  by  NCMA. 


October  18-November  15,  1964  *  young  British  painters.  An  exhibition  of  29  paintings 

assembled  in  London  by  NCMA  and  lent  by  two  London 
galleries:  Gimpel  Fils  Ltd.  and  the  Waddington  Galleries. 
Work  of  six  artists  included.  Catalog  published  by  NCMA. 
The  exhibition  was  lent  to  Winston-Salem  and  Wilming- 
ton. 


December  3,  1964- January  10,  1965  *27th  annual  north  Carolina  artists  exhibition.  Two 

Jurors,  Mrs.  Sue  Thurman  and  Kenneth  Noland,  chose  33 
works  to  be  exhibited,  22  works  to  be  included  in  a  travel- 
ing exhibition,  and  11  works  to  receive  awards.  Catalog 
published  by  NCMA. 


January  16-24,  1965  asheville  showing,  27th  annual  north  Carolina  artists 

exhibition.  The  Museum  again  cooperated  with  the  State 
Art  Society  in  sending  the  whole  exhibition  to  Asheville. 


January  24-February  21,  1965  'award  winners.  The  exhibition  included  29  works  by 

nine  artists  winning  awards  in  the  27th  Annual.  Catalog 
published  by  the  NCMA. 
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February  26-March  14,  1965  john  white  drawings.  As  a  culmination  of  work  begun  in 

1957,  the  British  Museum  lent  the  John  White  drawings 
for  the  first  time  and  the  NCMA  was  chosen  to  show  the 
collection,  along  with  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  The  NCMA  collaborated  with 
the  National  Gallery  which  published  the  exhibition  cata- 
log. 


April  4-25,  1965  *victor  hammer  retrospective.  The  exhibition  of  117 

works  included  paintings,  drawings  and  prints,  book  art, 
sculpture,  and  building  design  displays  which  were  bor- 
rowed from  eleven  lenders.  The  NCMA  published  a  com- 
prehensive catalog. 


May  3-30,  1965  *feodor  zakharov  retrospective.   An  exhibition  of  65 

paintings  and  drawings  on  loan  from  eight  collectors.  The 
exhibition  catalog  was  published  by  NCMA. 


June  20-August  22,  1965  photography  in  the  fine  arts  iv.  A  loan  exhibition  of  152 

pictures  which  was  circulated  throughout  the  country  after 
opening  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 


(*  Exhibition  originated  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art) 


TRAVELING  EXHIBITIONS 


north  Carolina  printmakers  (30  original  prints  by  contemporary  North  Carolina  artists) 

September,  1963-May,  1964 

Lees-McRae  College,  Banner  Elk;  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham; Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery,  Greensboro;  LeRoy  Mar- 
tin Junior  High  School,  Raleigh;  Louisburg  College; 
Campbell  College,  Buie's  Creek;  Morehead  City  Woman's 
Club;  St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh. 

September,  1964-June,  1965 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone;  The  Arts 
Association  of  Alamance  County,  Burlington;  Richard  H. 
Thornton  Library,  Oxford;  Allied  Arts  Center,  Durham; 
South  Stanley  High  School,  Norwood;  Covenant  Presby- 
terian Church,  Charlotte;  Cleveland  Arts  Center,  Shelby. 
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EARLY  BOOK  ART 


(39  manuscript  and  printed  pages,  dating  from  1430  to 
1590,  most  of  which  are  hand-illuminated) 


September,  1963-July,  1964 

Charlotte  Public  Library;  Asheville-Biltmore  College;  East 
Yancey  High  School,  Burnsville;  Rocky  Mount  Arts  Center; 
Duke  University,  Durham;  Lees-McRae  College,  Banner 
Elk;  Louisburg  College;  Pack  Memorial  Public  Library, 
Asheville;  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone; 
Pembroke  State  College. 

October,  1964-May,  1965 

Arts  Association  of  Alamance  County,  Burlington;  St. 
Augustine's  College,  Raleigh;  Cumberland  County  Public 
Library,  Fayetteville;  Richard  H.  Thornton  Library,  Ox- 
ford; South  Stanley  High  School,  Norwood;  Statesville 
Public  Library;  LeRoy  Martin  Jr.  High  School,  Raleigh; 
Perquimans  County  Public  Library,  Hertford. 


durer  "revelation"  woodcuts  (16  woodcuts  designed  by  Albrecht  Diirer  to  illustrate  the 

Book  of  Revelation  from  the  Bible) 

November,  1963-August,  1964 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wadesboro;  Myers  Park  Bap- 
tist Church,  Charlotte;  Rocky  Mount  Arts  Center;  Cove- 
nant Presbyterian  Church,  Charlotte. 

September,  1964-May,  1965 

Steele  Street  Methodist  Church,  Sanford;  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Edenton;  Warren  Wilson  College,  Swannanoa;  Arts  Asso- 
ciation of  Alamance  County,  Burlington;  Richard  H. 
Thornton  Library,  Oxford;  Belhaven  Library  Gallery. 


north  Carolina  artists  (Paintings,  sculptures,  and  prints  chosen  by  the  juries  from 

the  annual  N.  C.  artists  exhibitions— organized  with  funds 
provided  by  the  N.  C.  State  Art  Society) 

February,  1964-November,  1964 

Rocky  Mount  Arts  Center;  Lees-McRae  College,  Banner 
Elk;  Louisburg  College;  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College, 
Laurinburg;  St.  John's  Art  Gallery,  Wilmington;  Durham 
Art  Guild;  Pembroke  College;  Greenville  Art  Center. 

March,  1965-June,  1965 

City  Recreation  Department,  Roanoke  Rapids;  Appala- 
chian State  Teachers  College,  Boone;  Rocky  Mount  Arts 
Center;  Pembroke  College. 
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(24  antique  mechanical  toy  banks,  each  boxed  in  its  own 
labeled  display  stand— organized  in  1963  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  N.  C.  State  Art  Society) 

December,  1963-August,  1964 

Thalhimer's,  Winston-Salem;  Rocky  Mount  Arts  Center; 
Wilmington  College;  Statesville  Public  Library;  the  Arts 
Association  of  Alamance  County,  Burlington;  Landis  Pub- 
lic Library;  Cumberland  County  Public  Library,  Fayette- 
ville;  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church,  Charlotte. 

December,  1964-April,  1965 

Transylvania  County  Public  Library,  Brevard;  Louisburg 
College;  Richard  H.  Thornton  Library,  Oxford. 


(40  framed  prints  by  famous  Japanese  printmakers  taken 
from  the  permanent  collection  of  the  NCMA— organized  in 
1964  with  funds  provided  by  the  N.  C.  State  Art  Society) 

October,  1964-May,  1965 

Wilmington  College;  Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery,  Greens- 
boro; Richard  H.  Thornton  Library,  Oxford;  Statesville 
Public  Library;  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 
Boone;  Burlington  Art  Center;  Belhaven  Library  Gallery; 
Warren  Wilson  College,  Swannanoa. 


(16  works  by  North  Carolina  artists  who  were  award  win- 
ners in  past  North  Carolina  Artists  Exhibitions— organized 
in  1964  in  collaboration  with  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Community  Colleges,  which  provided  funds  for  crating 
works.) 

October,  1964-June,  1965 

Wayne  Technical  Institute,  Goldsboro;  Lenoir  County 
Technical  Institute,  Kinston;  Onslow  Industrial  Education 
Center,  Jacksonville;  Wilson  County  Technical  Institute, 
Wilson;  Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute;  Pitt  Technical  In- 
stitute, Greenville;  College  of  the  Albemarle,  Elizabeth 
City;  Pitt  Technical  Institute,  Washington;  W.  W.  Holding 
Industrial  Education  Center,  Raleigh;  Lee  County  Indus- 
trial Education  Center;  Sandhills  Community  College, 
Southern  Pines;  Central  Piedmont  Community  College, 
Charlotte;  Rowan  Technical  Institute,  Salisbury. 
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EXHIBITION  PUBLICATIONS 


WORKSHOP 


Twenty-sixth  Annual  North  Carolina  Artists  Ex- 
hibition. Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1963.  Introduction  by  Joseph 
C.  Sloane  and  notes  by  Ben  F.  Williams.  34 
pages,  31  illustrations. 

Award  Winners.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1964.  12  pages,  14  illustra- 
tions. 

Jacob  Marling.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1964.  Preface  and  text  by 
Ben  F.  Williams.  55  pages,  37  illustrations. 

Arts  of  Japan.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1964.  4  pages,  2  illustrations. 
(Folder) 

Young  British  Painters.  Published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1964.  Foreword  by 
Ben  F.  Williams.  28  pages,  24  illustrations. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  North  Carolina  Artists 
Exhibition.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1964.  Introduction  by  Ben  F. 
Williams.  26  pages,  35  illustrations. 

Award  Winners.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1965.  18  pages,  18  illustra- 
tions. 

Victor  Hammer.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1965.  Preface  by  Ben  F.  Wil- 
liams, foreword  by  Thomas  Merton,  and  notes 
by  Justus  and  Senta  Bier,  Wayne  Williams, 
Ulrich  Middeldorf,  Paul  Standard,  R.  Hunter 
Middleton,  Norman  H.  Strouse,  Jacques  Mari- 
tain  and  A.  de  Grunelius,  Rena  Niles,  and  by 
Mr.  Hammer.  91  pages,  87  illustrations. 

Feodor  Zakharov.  Published  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Museum  of  Art,  1965.  Introduction  by 
Ben  F.  Williams.  84  pages,  96  illustrations. 

INSTALLATIONS 

The  17th  century  French  collection  was  moved 
from  second  floor  to  third  floor  and  installed. 

A  small  room  of  bronzes  and  bas  relief  sculpture 
has  been  installed  on  the  second  floor. 

The  Spanish  and  Italian  paintings  have  been 
re-installed. 

The  fourth  floor  has  been  completely  re-painted 
and  the  Valentiner  Collection  has  been  re-install- 
ed, as  has  the  Museum's  contemporary  collection. 


Lack  of  space  for  storage  and  shop  facilities 
made  it  necessary  for  Museum  officials  to  request 
permission  for  the  use  of  the  Carriage  House 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  Museum.  New  power 
tools  were  installed  and  all  shop  equipment  was 
moved  from  the  third  floor  of  the  Museum  to  this 
building  in  1965. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Total  number  of  requests  for  photography:  625 
Total  number  of  prints  made:  3590 
New  photographs  taken:  515 
Total  number  of  slides  made:  1066 

RESTORATION 

RACHEL  RUYSCH  (Dutch,  1664-1750) 
A  Vase  of  Flowers,  oil  on  canvas,  22  x  18 
Original  State  Appropriation 
52.9.57 

Old  crazed  varnish  removed.  Painting  cleaned 
and  restored. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Blumel,  New  York  City,  Conserva- 
tor. 

AMBROSIUS  BENSON   (Flemish,  died  1550) 
Portrait  of  a  Man,  panel,  163^  x  2l3/s 
Original  State  Appropriation 
52.9.91 

Overpaint  removed,  completely  cleaned  and  re- 
stored. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Blumel,  New  York,  City  Conserva- 
tor, in  consultation  with  laboratory  at  New 
York  University. 

JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY  (American,  1738- 
1815) 

Sir  William  Pepper  ell  and  His  Family,  canvas, 

90  x  108 
Original  State  Appropriation 
52.9.8 

Completely  cleaned  and  restored;  old  relining  re- 
moved; old  stretchers  replaced. 

Work  completed  in  Raleigh  by  the  New  York 
firm  of  Paul  Moro,  Inc. 

FRANS  SNYDERS  (Flemish,  1569-1657) 
Still  Life  with  Dead  Swan  on  a  Quay,  canvas,  80  x 
134 

Original  State  Appropriation 
52.9.113 

Superficially  restored  in  areas. 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator. 
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FRANCOIS  DESPORTES  (French,  1661-1743) 
Still  Life,  canvas,  32  x  40 
Original  State  Appropriation 
52.9.123 

Painting  scratched  in  shipping. 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator. 

JOSEPH  H.  BOSTON  (American,  19th-20th  cen- 
turies) 

Seascape,  canvas  (unaccessioned) 
Phifer  Funds 

Completely  restored  and  reframed  for  use  as  loan 

to  State  offices. 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator. 

W.  H.  FAIRFAX  (American,  19th  century) 
Portrait  of  Helen  Lockie  Jones,  canvas,  29  x  24i/2 
Bequest  of  Helen  Leigh  Bailey,  Courtesy  of  Mrs. 

W.  M.  Gallant,  Raleigh 
G.63.22.1 

Superficially  restored,  remounted,  and  framed. 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator 

JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT    (American,  1856- 
1925) 

Portrait  of  a  Woman,  canvas,  30  x  25 y2 

Gift  of  W.  E.  Groves,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

G.59.29.1 

Completely  cleaned  and  revarnished. 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator 

MARC  GHEERAERTS  (English,  1561-1635) 
Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  panel,  45  x  34i/£ 
Phifer  Funds 
52.9.73 

Slight  damages  repaired,  varnish  re-adjusted. 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator 

JOOS  DE  MOMPER  (Flemish,  1564-1635) 
Landscape  with  a  Bridge,  canvas,  52  x  74 
Original  State  Appropriation 
52.9.103 

Shipping    damages    repaired,    cleaned    and  re- 
varnished. 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator 

WILLIAM  MERITT  CHASE   (American,  1849- 
1916) 

The  Artist's  Daughter,  canvas,  I9y2  x  15 
Gift  of  Robert  P.  Phifer,  Concord 
G.28.2.7 

Completely  relined,  cleaned  and  re-varnished. 
Hans  E.  Gassman,  Conservator 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RIJN  (Dutch,  1606-1669) 


Esther's  Feast,  canvas,  53  x  65 
Original  State  Appropriation 
52.9.55 

Old  relining  removed,  relined;  old  varnish  re- 
moved; and  old  fills  readjusted.  New  stretchers 
made  and  adjusted. 

Relining  and  removal  of  old  lining  by  Paul  Moro, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Restoration  completed  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Blumel, 
New  York  City. 

JACQUES  LOUIS  DAVID  (French,  1748-1825) 
Self -Portrait,  canvas,  19  x  15 
Original  State  Appropriation 
52.9.122 

Transfer  started  by  Paul  Moro,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

Cleaning  and  restoration  to  be  completed  by  Ger- 
trude Blumel,  New  York  City. 

FRAMING 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  provided 
funds  for  framing  the  twenty  works  included  in 
this  year's  N.  C.  Artists  traveling  exhibition,  for 
providing  individual  boxes  for  the  twenty-four 
Early  Mechanical  Coin  Banks  traveling  exhibition, 
and  for  framing  the  forty  Japanese  prints  in  that 
traveling  collection.  In  addition,  the  NCMA 
framed  several  works  in  the  permanent  collec- 
tions, as  follows: 

ALEXANDRE  DeCAMP  (French,  1803-1860) 

Sunset  over  a  Baroque  City 

62.1.3 

ARSHILE  GORKY  (American,  1904-1948) 

Study  for  "Agony" 

G.63.40.1 

GERMAN,  15th  Century 
Portrait  of  a  Woman  with  Rosary 
64.7.1 

JOHN  RUSKIN  (English,  1819-1900) 
Limestone  Cleavages,  Talloires 
62.1.5 

BORIS  MARGO  (American,  born  1902) 

She  #2 

G.64.14.1 

He 

G.64.14.2 

JAN  BREUGHEL,  the  Elder  (Flemish,  1568- 
1625) 

Sketches  of  Cattle  and  Farmer 
G.59.4.1 
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WORKS  BROUGHT  INTO  THE  MUSEUM 
FOR  APPRAISAL 

Total  number  of  persons  bringing  in  works  or 
photographs  for  study  and  opinions  by  the  Staff: 
166.  Beginning  in  November,  1964,  Appraisal 
Forms  based  on  those  used  by  the  National  Gal- 


lery have  been  adopted  by  the  Museum.  Individ- 
uals requesting  permission  to  bring  in  works  for 
professional  evaluation  by  the  staff  must  complete 
the  form  and  make  an  appointment  for  Monday, 
when  the  Museum  is  closed  to  the  public.  The 
system  has  considerably  increased  the  efficiency 
of  the  appraisal  service. 

Ben  F.  Williams 
General  Curator 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 


PUBLIC  TOURS 

School  children  given  guided  tours:  38,534 
Members  of  civic  groups,  clubs,  and 

organizations  given  guided  tours:  5,516 

Total  number  of  persons  given 

guided  tours:  44,050 
Number  of  guided  tours:  1,469 
Mimeographed  lectures  on  the  Museum's 

collection,  with  accompanying  slides 

send  to  schools  and  civic  groups:  482 
Outside  visits  to  public  schools  to  lecture 

on  the  field  of  art  history,  with 

particular  reference  to  the  permanent 

collections  of  the  North  Carolina 

Museum  of  Art. 
Consultations  with  teachers  on  methods  of 

preparation  for  student  visits  to  the 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  art,  using  the  Museum's 
permanent  collection  as  a  basic  of  study:  to  civic 
groups,  colleges,  public  schools  and  churches 
throughout  the  State. 

SIR  WALTER  CABINET  LECTURES 

Series  of  lectures  to  the  Sir  Walter  Cabinet. 
These  lectures  were  held  each  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  2:30.  They  began  with  the  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Painting  and  continued  through  the 
eight  schools  of  painting  represented  in  the 
Museum. 

TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

A  series  of  7  minute  television  programs  was  pre- 
sented over  WFMY-TV  in  Greensboro  each  Tues- 
day morning,  beginning  on  January  6,  1965.  The 
series  included  the  various  schools  represented  in 
the  NCMA. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Research  and  writings  were  carried  out  by  the 
Curator  of  Education  on  a  slide  folder,  with  an 
accompanying  fully-illustrated  book,  titled  Mas- 
terpieces in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 
Other  writings  by  the  Curator,  published  during 
the  report  period,  included  an  article  in  the  N.  C. 
Museum  of  Art  Bulletin,  "An  Elliott  Family  Look- 
ing-Glass."  The  Department  also  added  to  its 
mimeographed  lecture  series  articles  on  17th  cen- 
tury French  painting;  American  painting  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries;  John  Singleton  Copley; 
furniture  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art; 
selected  works  from  the  Kress  Collection;  and  a 
special  feature  titled,  "The  Christmas  Story  in  Art 
at  the  N.  C.  Museum  of  Art." 


NEW  PROJECTS 

The  following  programs  were  initiated  by  the 
Education  Department  during  this  period: 

THE  MARY  DUKE  BIDDLE  GALLERY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  grant  of  $17,500  was  given  by  The  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Foundation,  New  York,  during  this  period 
so  that  work  could  continue  on  a  gallery  for  the 
blind  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  Work 
was  begun  on  design  and  construction  of  the  Gal- 
lery, and  the  Library  of  Congress  began  work  on 
the  braille  translation  of  Jansen's  History  of  Art 
for  the  gallery.  Experimental  classes  with  blind 
students  from  the  Governor  Morehead  School  were 
conducted  during  this  period.  Over  70  sculptures 
were  secured  on  loan  from  the  Olsen  Foundation, 
Guilford,  Conn.,  for  this  study. 

TEEN  TOURS 

A  new  program  for  teen  age  students  began  on 
June  16,  1964.  Classes  met  each  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  mornings  for  an  8-week  period.  Pro- 
fessional people  in  the  art  field,  volunteer  docents, 
and  members  of  the  Museum  staff  took  part  in 
conducting  the  classes.  Midway  through  the  course 
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the  group  was  taken  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  the 
National  Gallery  for  a  special  tour  conducted  by 
Dr.  Raymond  Stites.  A  total  of  55  students  en- 
rolled for  the  course,  ages  ranging  from  13  to  20. 
Slides  and  films  were  used  as  teaching  devices, 
and  the  paintings  in  the  Museum  collection  were 
the  basis  of  study  for  the  course. 

The  second  annual  summer  program  of  Teen 
Tours  was  held  from  June  15th-July  22,  1965, 
conducted  on  a  similar  basis,  with  field  trips  to 
the  Ackland  Museum,  Chapel  Hill,  and  to  the 
Civic  Arts  Center,  Old  Salem,  and  the  Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts  in  Winston-Salem. 

Those  taking  part  in  these  summer  sessions 
were  Dr.  Justus  Bier,  Director  of  NCMA,  Charles 
Stanford  and  Dorothy  Rennie  of  the  Education 
Department,  Mrs.  Tom  Wood,  Library  Assistant, 
and  volunteer  docents.  Mrs.  William  H.  Sprunt, 
III,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Isom,  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Jenkins, 
Mrs.  James  W.  Reid,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Ingram,  Mrs. 
Robert  F.  Black,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Curtis  Fitzgerald,  Mrs. 
David  B.  Marsland,  Mrs.  Charles  Wakeman,  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Kriegel.  Lectures  were  also  given  by 
Professor  Joe  Cox,  N.  C.  State  University  School 
of  Design,  Mr.  Jeff  Hill,  Head  of  Art  Department, 
Edwards  8c  Broughton,  and  Mrs.  Dale  Collins, 
Head  of  Art  Department,  Shaw  University.  A  visit 
was  also  made  to  the  studio  of  Ray  Musselwhite, 
sculptor  and  faculty  member,  N.C.  State  University 
School  of  Design. 

ADVANCED  DOCENT  WORKSHOPS 

For  those  docents  who  had  completed  the  intro- 
ductory course  in  art  history  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Curator  of  Education,  an  additional  course 
of  lectures  with  specific  subjects  was  begun  in 
October,  1964.  The  1964  program  was  as  follows: 
Lecture:  The  Art  Society  European  Tour,  Mrs. 

George  W.  Paschal. 
Lecture:  Tryon  Palace,  New  Bern,  Miss  Gertrude 

Carraway,  Director. 
A  tour  of  the  art  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 

W.  Levy,  Jr.,  Raleigh. 
Lecture:  Mythology  in  Art  at  the  NCMA,  Mrs. 

James  W.  Reid. 
Tour  of  the  art  collection  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac 

Taylor,  Chapel  Hill. 
Lecture:  The  Rembrandt  Plates,  Dr.  Robert  Lee 

Humber,    Chairman,    Board    of  Trustees, 

NCMA. 

Lecture:  "How  Elementary  Schools  Can  Use  the 
NCMA,"  Mr.  Richard  S.  Craddock,  Principal, 
Aldert  Root  School. 

Lecture:  Still  Life  Painting,  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Black. 

Lecture:  The  Madonna  and  Child  in  Art,  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Isom,  Jr. 


Lecture:  Delacroix,  Mr.  Edwin  Gill,  State  Treas- 
urer, Member  of  Board  of  Trustees,  NCMA. 
Lecture:  Modern  Art,  Mrs.  William  H.  Sprunt,  III. 
Lecture:  American  Painting,  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Jen- 
kins. 

Lecture:  A  Lithograph  of  Daumier,  Mrs.  May 
Davis  Hill,  Curator,  Ackland  Art  Center. 

Lecture:  Landscape  Painting,  Mrs.  David  B.  Mars- 
land. 

Lecture:  Dutch  Painting,  Mrs.  Curtis  Fitzgerald. 
Lecture:  Portraits  from  NCMA  and  Museum  of 

Modern  Art,  New  York,  Miss  Nina  Kasanof, 

NCMA  Registrar. 

The  Advanced  Docent  program  in  1965  was  as 
follows: 

Lecture  on  the  Museum's  collection,  Charles  W. 
Stanford. 

"Painting  Techniques,"  with  a  special  exhibition 
from  the  National  Gallery,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wakeman. 

Tour  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 

"The  Canova  Washington,"  Mr.  Edwin  Gill. 

"Some  Aspects  of  French  Romanesque  Art,"  Mrs. 
William  Joslin. 

Field  trip  to  Reynolda  House  and  Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts,  Winston-Salem. 

"Japanese  Art  and  Culture,"  Mrs.  Warren  War- 
den. 

"Musical  Instruments  in  Painting,"  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Swalin. 

"Christian  Art,"  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Norman. 

"Madonna  With  The  Protective  Cloak,"  A  Ger- 
man 15th  Century  Sculpture,  Dr.  Justus  Bier, 
Director,  NCMA. 

"A  European  Trip,"  Miss  Nina  Kasanof,  Registrar, 
NCMA. 

"Furniture  in  the  NCMA  Collection,"  Dorothy 
Rennie,  Assistant  Curator  of  Ed. 

A  talk  on  abstract  art,  Prof.  Joe  Cox,  N.  C.  State 
University  School  of  Design. 

A  gallery  tour  and  talk  on  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  paintings,  Mr.  Hans  Gassman, 
Conservator. 

JUNIOR  LEAGUE  SLIDE  PROJECT 

During  this  period  a  grant  of  $8,000  was  given 
by  the  Junior  League  of  Raleigh  to  enable  the 
Education  Department  to  publish  a  slide  folder 
and  accompanying  fully  illustrated  textbook  titled, 
Masterpieces  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art.  With  this  assistance  there  will  be  available 
for  purchase  by  schools  and  the  general  public 
1000  slide  booklets,  with  textbooks,  and  4000 
copies  of  the  textbook  for  separate  sale. 
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PUBLIC  EVENTS 

LECTURES 

"Rubens  in  Italy,"  Dr.  Horst  Gerson,  Professor, 
New  York  University,  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
New  York,  and  Director  of  the  Netherlands 
Institute  for  Art  History,  The  Hague. 

"A  15th  Century  Art  Patron,"  Jethro  Hurt,  Sum- 
mer Intern,  NCMA. 

'Alexander  and  the  Family  of  Darius,"  Dr.  Philip 
Fehl,  Department  of  Art,  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

"The  Sixteenth  Century  Flemish  Artist,  Joachim 
Patinir,"  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Art,  Princeton  University. 

"The  John  White  Drawings,"  Mr.  Paul  Hulton, 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at 
the  British  Museum. 

"Tryon  Palace,"  film  and  slide  lecture,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Carraway,  Director  of  Tryon  Palace. 

'Art,  Feeling  and  Science,"  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Sloane, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Art,  UNC-Chapel 
Hill. 

GALLERY  TALKS 

"N.  C.  Award  Winners  Exhibition,"  Professor  Joe 
Cox,  N.  C.  State  University  School  of  Design. 

"Jacob  Marling  Retrospective  Exhibition,"  Ben  F. 
Williams,  General  Curator,  NCMA. 

"Japanese  Exhibition,"  Miss  Lealan  Nunn,  Sum- 
mer Intern,  NCMA. 

"Young  British  Painters,"  Professor  Joe  Cox,  N.  C. 
State  University  School  of  Design. 

"Victor  Hammer  Exhibition,"  Dr.  Justus  Bier,  Di- 
rector, NCMA. 

"Feodor  Zakharov  Exhibition,"  Charles  W.  Stan- 
ford, Curator  of  Education,  NCMA. 

CONCERTS 

Daniel  Ericourt,  pianist. 
Duke  String  Quartet. 
Joseph  Lawton,  pianist. 

Alvin  and  Olga  Myerovich,  duo-violinists,  assisted 

by  Preston  Hancock,  pianist. 
Duke  String  Quartet. 
Albin  and  Kaiser,  violinist  and  pianist. 
George  Henry,  pianist. 
"Leonard  Loftin,  baritone. 
Triangle  Little  Symphony. 
Sylvia  Freidrich,  mezzo-sporano. 
Joel  Carter,  Charles  Horton,  performance  of  Rich- 

and  Strauss'  "Enoch  Arden." 
Ethel  Casey,  soprano. 

Dr.  Wilton  Mason,  Dr.  William  Newman,  duo- 
pianists. 


Tasker  Polk,  pianist. 

Loren  Withers,  pianist,  and  Giorgio  Ciompi-  vio- 
linist. 

The  Madrigal  Singers  of  Duke  University. 

The  Chamber  Music  Players  of  UNC-Greensboro, 

George  Dickieson,  conductor. 
Lucien  de  Groote,  cellist. 
Ronald  Hodges,  pianist. 

Organ  concert  for  the  Convention  of  Organists 

attending  in  Raleigh. 
Triangle   Little    Symphony,   with   Tasker  Polk, 

pianist. 
Ethel  Casey,  soprano. 

Giorgio   Ciompi,   violinist,   and   Loren  Withers, 

pianist. 
Ethel  Casey,  soprano. 

FILMS 

"What  Is  A  Painting?" 

"Museum  of  Art" 

"Flanders  in  the  15th  Century" 

"The  Renaissance" 

"Art  and  Life  in  Italy" 

"Art  In  The  Western  World" 

"Understanding  Modern  Art" 

"Greek  Sculpture" 

"Rodin" 

"Henry  Moore" 

"Bronze  Casting  of  Sculpture" 

"Uncommon  Clay" 

"A  Is  For  Architecture" 

"A  Conversation  With  Frank  Lloyd  Wright" 

"Beethoven  and  His  Music" 

"Mozart" 

"Richard  Strauss" 

"A  Dancer's  World" 

"Night  Journey" 

"Great  Performance  in  Dance" 

"Modern  Ballet" 

"Carl  Sandburg" 

"Robert  Frost" 

"Randall  Jarrell" 

"Rembrandt  van  Rijn" 

"Art  In  America" 

"Grandma  Moses" 

"Grant  Wood" 

"Brush  Techniques" 

"Oriental  Brushwork" 

"Living  Stone" 

"Chinese  Jade  Carving" 

"The  Titan— Life  of  Michelangelo" 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CULTURAL 
ARTS  TOUR 

The  Curator  of  Education  was  the  lecturer  for 
the  North  Carolina  Cultural  Arts  Tour  of  Europe 
from  Tuesday  June  23rd,  until  July  20th,  1964. 
The  group,  which  consisted  of  members  of  the 
N.  C.  State  Art  Society,  visited  the  most  important 
collections  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  The  coun- 
tries visited  were  England,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy  and  Spain.  The  Curator  lectured  to 
the  group  throughout  the  trip,  correlating  the 
masterpieces  of  Europe  with  those  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 

PROGRAM  FOR  VOLUNTEER  GUIDES 
A  series  of  lectures,  two  and  one-half  hours  per 
week,  has  been  given  throughout  this  period  to 
volunteers  who  help  carry  out  the  tour  program 
for  the  public  school  students  and  the  visiting 
public.  The  volunteers  consist  of  women  from 
the  Junior  League  of  Raleigh,  the  Raleigh  Junior 
Woman's  Club,  and  non-affiliated  persons  who  do- 
nate one-half  day  per  week  to  gallery  tours.  Those 
who  have  enrolled  in  the  beginner  classes  and  in 
the   Advanced   Docent   Workshops    during  this 
period  are: 
Mrs.  Sonja  Adams 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Alexander 
Mrs.  Alex  B.  Andrews 
Mrs.  Simmons  Andrews 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Armstrong 
Mrs.  William  C.  Asher 
Mrs.  Ralph  Ashworth 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Ballentine 
Mrs.  Charles  Barham 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Barlow 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Barnes,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  Bason 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Bassett 
Mrs.  William  D.  Beaty 
Mrs.  James  Beckwith 
Mrs.  Clifton  L.  Benson 
Mrs.  John  M.  Bishop,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  M.  Black 
Mrs.  John  Bratton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  R.  Breeden 
Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Brown 
Mrs.  U.  Albert  Brown 
Mrs.  Wit  Brown 
Mrs.  W.  Thackara  Brown 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Burleson 
Mrs.  Tom  Castelloe 
Mrs.  Godfrey  Cheshire 


Mrs.  I.  L.  Clayton 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Corbett 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Corter 
Mrs.  Robert  Courville 
Mrs.  R.  Lee  Covington 
Mrs.  Anderson  Cowper 
Mrs.  Guy  E.  Crampton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Craven 
Mrs.  Judson  Creech 
Mrs.  James  L.  Cresimore 
Mrs.  Dwight  Davis 
Mrs.  Howard  C.  Dean 
Mrs.  Duane  Eagen 
Mrs.  F.  T.  Eastwood 
Mrs.  George  Edwards 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Nick  Elliott 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Eskridge 
Mrs.  William  W.  Farley 
Mrs.  C.  Page  Fisher 
Mrs.  D.  T.  Fisher 
Mrs.  Curtis  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.  David  H.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Isbell  Gates 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Garrabrandt 
Mrs.  Dodge  Geoghegan 
Mrs.  William  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Grady 
Mrs.  Julius  A.  Green 
Mrs.  T.  N.  Grice,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Fred  Habel 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Harris,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hedrick 
Mrs.  Solomon  P.  Hersh 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Heywood 
Mrs.  V.  M.  Hicks 
Mrs.  E.  Kendall  Hines 
Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Hinton 
Mrs.  Robert  Hobson 
Mrs.  Rowland  Hocutt 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Holding 
Mrs.  Barden  D.  Hooks 
Mrs.  Fred  Horton 
Mrs.  William  S.  Hubbard 
Mrs.  Karl  Hudson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Ingram 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Isom,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Jenkins 
Mrs.  Peter  R.  Jennings 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Jewett 
Mrs.  Bradford  Johnson 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  William  Joslin 
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Mrs.  William  T.  Joyner 
Mrs.  David  Kesterson 
Mrs.  James  D.  Kilgore 
Mrs.  James  King 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Kriegel 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Landt 
Mrs.  F.  W.  London 
Mrs.  Julian  M.  Lynch 
Mrs.  Isaac  V.  Manly 
Mrs.  James  H.  Manly 
Mrs.  David  Marsland 
Mrs.  P.  H.  McDonald 
Mrs.  Glenn  Miller 
Mrs.  William  J.  Miller 
Mrs.  David  W.  Nelson 
Mrs.  T.  Everett  Nichols,  Jr 
Mr.  Clarence  E.  Norman 
Mrs.  Thomas  Norris 
Mrs.  Harry  Oetjen 
Mrs.  W.  Dewitt  Page 
Mrs.  George  Paschal 
Mrs.  John  Pasco,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Lewis  Patton 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Roy  G.  Pinyoun 
Mrs.  John  W.  Pope 
Mrs.  William  S.  Propst 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Pruneau 
Mrs.  Roy  Purser,  Jr. 
Miss  Annie  S.  Ramsey 
Mrs.  William  G.  Rand 
Mrs.  Ralph  Reeves 
Mrs.  James  W.  Reid 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Rhyne 
Mrs.  Richard  L.  Rice 
Mrs.  Gladys  B.  Ricker 
Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Riddick 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Ridgeway,  III 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Robbins 
Mrs.  Charles  Rose 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Saxe 
Mrs.  Edward  Schoenborn 
Mrs.  Jack  Scott 
Mrs.  Heinz  Seltmann 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Senter 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Shoffner 
Mrs.  Clarence  Shore 
Mrs.  Haslin  Simon 
Mrs.  William  H.  Simpson 


Mrs.  Henry  B.  Smith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Orville  Travers  Smith 
Mrs.  Sherwood  H.  Smith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Willis  Smith 
Mrs.  William  Oliver  Smith 
Mrs.  James  M.  Spain 
Mrs.  William  H.  Sprunt,  III 
Mrs.  Jack  Stark,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jerome  Stockard 
Miss  Barbara  Stoughton 
Mrs.  Ted  Strupler 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Styron 
Mrs.  Banks  C.  Talley,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Teague 
Mrs.  Fred  Thompson 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Stouder  Thompson 
Mrs.  W.  Reid  Thompson 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Thornhill 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tilley 
Mrs.  James  M.  Tyler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Underwood,  III 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Urquhart 
Mrs.  Leif  Valand 
Mrs.  Charles  Wakeman 
Mrs.  James  H.  Walker 
Miss  Beulah  Walton 
Mrs.  W.  Clyde  Ward 
Mrs.  Warren  Warden 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Waters 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Watkins 
Mrs.  W.  Randolph  Watson 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Watts 
Mrs.  Christopher  Webster 
Mrs.  George  Wey 
Mrs.  Sydnor  M.  White 
Mrs.  William  G.  Willcockson 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Williams 
Mrs.  F.  Carter  Williams 
Mrs.  O.  D.  Williams 
Mrs.  Robert  Williams 
Mrs.  Frank  Wilson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wood 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Woodson,  III 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Worth 
Mrs.  J.  Carl  Young 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Zaytoun 


Charles  W.  Stanford,  Jr. 
Curator  of  Education 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 


MUSEUM  ATTENDANCE 


1963-1964 


July:  3515 
August:  4041 
September:  2478 
October:  4639 
November:  3872 
December:  3648 
January:  3725 
February:  4202 
March:  6265 
April:  12,835 
May:  13,908 
June:  3826 

TOTAL:  66,951 

PUBLICATIONS 

Calendar  of  Art  Events.  21  issues,  148  pages,  96 
illustrations,  edition  2700.  Total  distribution: 
52,500  copies. 

Bulletin.  8  numbers,  190  pages,  163  illustrations, 
edition  2700.  Total  distribution:  12,500 
copies. 

Kress  Catalogue.  Reprinted  in  edition  3000.  One 
entry  added  (reproduction  and  provenance 
material  on  Martyrdom  of  St.  Alexander  by 
Lotto),  plus  the  insertion  of  "A  Note  to  the 
Second  Edition"  by  Dr.  Justus  Bier. 

Guide  to  the  Collections.  Designed,  printed,  and 
distributed  in  edition  50,000. 

Christmas  Cards.  Three  designed  and  printed: 
Adoring  Angel  by  Asam,  Young  Man  with 
a  Wineglass  by  Candlelight  by  Terbugghen, 
and  The  Nativity  by  Claessoon.  Edition  3000 
each. 

Color  Postcards.  Four  designed  and  printed:  Ma- 
donna with  the  Protective  Cloak  by  Koellin, 
Adoring  Angel  by  Asam,  Young  Man  with  a 
Wineglass  by  Candlelight  by  Terbrugghen, 
and  Porthole  Portrait  of  George  Washington 
by  Peale.  Edition  3000  each. 


1964-1965 


July:  4508 
August:  3716 
September:  2121 
October:  4123 
November:  4240 
December:  4019 
January:  3189 
February:  5686 
March:  12,611 
April:  9978 
May:  10,956 
June:  4056 

TOTAL:  69,203 

Black  and  White  Postcards.  Series  of  12  repro- 
ducing contemporary  sculptures  designed 
and  printed:  Landscape  by  Bertoia,  Mask  by 
Despiau,  Head  of  a  Woman  by  Greco,  Two 
Forms  by  Gussow,  Curlew  II— String  Figure 
by  Hepworth,  Landscape  VI  by  Howard, 
Night  House  by  Joslin,  Kneeling  Figure  by 
Kolbe,  Study  for  Head  of  Kneeling  Female 
by  Lehmbruck,  Study  for  Cezanne  Monument 
by  Maillol,  Persephone  by  Rickey,  and  Ab- 
stract Figure  by  David  Smith.  Edition  600 
each. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING 

Invitations,  Programs,  Announcements:  25  items 
designed,  printed,  and  distributed. 

Table  Tents:  One  designed,  printed,  and  distri- 
buted. Edition  500. 

NEWS  RELEASES 

186  releases  prepared  for: 

142  State  and  national  newspapers,  period- 
icals, television  and  radio  stations 
19  foreign  periodicals 

71  colleges,  museums,  and  galleries  of  the 
State 
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STATE  PRESS  COVERAGE  OF  NCMA 
IN  THIS  PERIOD 

Approximately  2100  inches,  461  illustrations 

OUT-OF-STATE  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE 
OF  NCMA  IN  THIS  PERIOD 

Baltimore  Sun 

June  12,  1964:  item  on  Art-in-a-Hurry  Tours 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

July  18,  1964,  Home  Forum  front  page:  repro- 
duction of  Young  Shepherd  Boy  with  a  Flower 
by  Kirchner,  with  article. 

PERIODICAL  COVERAGE  OF  NCMA  SINCE 
LAST  PUBLISHED  LIST  IN  1961-1963 
BIENNIAL  REPORT 

State 

The  Mutualizer 

December  1963,  cover:  reproduction  of  Madonna 
Enthroned  with  Saints  and  Donors  by  Lanino, 
with  note. 

The  North  Carolina  Churchman 

November-December  1963,  cover:  reproduction  of 
Enthroned  Madonna  and  Child  by  Follower 
of  Giotto,  with  note. 

March  1964,  cover:  reproduction  of  The  Return 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  by  Flinck,  with  note. 

April  1964,  cover:  reproduction  of  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  by  Crespi,  with  note. 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  Newsletter 

June  14,  1964:  item  on  Art-in-a-Hurry  Tours 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  Newsletter 

June  6,  1964:  item  on  Art-in-a-Hurry  Tours 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College  Bulletin 

December  1964,  cover:  reproduction  of  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Christ  Child  by  Guido  Reni, 
with  note. 

The  Tarheel  Banker 

December  1963,  cover:  reproduction  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Child  by  Botticelli,  with  note. 

December  1964,  cover:  reproduction  of  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Berlinghiero,  with  note. 

We  the  People 

September  1963,  cover:  gallery  view;  pp.  10  and 
11:  reproductions  of  The  Blacksmith  by 
Brown  and  Peasant  Working  in  the  Field  by 
Millet. 


June  1964,  p.  12:  reproduction  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  by  Gheeraerts. 

National 

Antiques 

November  1963,  p.  606:  reproduction  of  Portrait 
of  a  Gentleman  by  Copley,  with  short  article. 

August  1964,  p.  206:  reproduction  of  Henry  Clay 
by  Thomas  Ball,  with  short  article. 

September  1964,  p.  317:  reproduction  of  Triumph 
of  Venice  by  Batoni,  with  short  article. 

Art  Journal 

Spring  1963,  p.  218:  listing  of  Riemenschneider 
catalogue;  p.  189:  item  on  Rodin  exhibition. 

Winter  1963-1964,  p.  166:  item  on  appointment  of 
Dr.  Bier  as  Benjamin  N.  Duke  Professor  of 
Art  at  Duke  University. 

Art  News 

February  1964,  p.  7:  item  on  purchase  prize  won 
by  Gordon  Mahy  in  26th  annual  North  Caro- 
lina Artists'  Exhibition. 

Art  Quarterly 

Spring  1963,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  1,  pp.  81,  82,  84,  88, 
93:  items  on  new  NCMA  acquisitions,  with 
reproductions  of  Portrait  of  Clement  Tudway 
by  Gainsborough  and  Enthroned  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Follower  of  Giotto. 

Summer  1963,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  2,  pp.  250,  252, 
253,  258  &  259  (these  pages  devoted  to  W.  R. 
Valentiner  Bequest),  263,  265,  267,  273,  275, 
277:  items  on  new  NCMA  acquisitions,  with 
reproductions  of  Madonna  and  Child 
(French,  Auvergne) ,  Still  Life  with  Two  Fig- 
ures by  Van  Rijck,  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 
by  Strozzi,  Cavalier  by  Velazquez,  Two  Figures 
by  Goudt,  Young  Man  Standing  by  Eeckhout, 
The  Departure  of  Tobias  by  Bol,  Three 
Orientals  by  Maes,  Abstract  Figure  by  David 
Smith,  Standing  Man  by  Flinck,  Female  Fig- 
ure by  Scheibe,  Family  Group  by  Moore, 
Portrait  of  W.  R.  Valentiner  by  Beckmann, 
Incubus  by  Gottlieb,  Still  Life  by  Nolde, 
Pinocchio  by  Greco,  Still  Life  by  Rohlfs,  Ab- 
stract by  Poliakoff,  Reclining  Stone  Form  by 
Sutherland. 

Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  4,  1964,  pp.  490,  493,  495,  499: 
items  on  new  NCMA  acquisitions,  with  re- 
production of  Thomas  Robert,  Earl  of  Kin- 
noull  by  Raeburn. 
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Art  Voices 

October  1963,  p.  20:  item  on  Kirchner  exhibition. 
Arts 

January  1965,  p.  24:  reproduction  of  Still  Life  on 
a  Brown  Table  by  Zurburan. 

Good  Work  (Official  Bulletin  of  the  Catholic  Art 
Association) 

Summer  1965,  p.  78  ff.:  article  on  Victor  Hammer 
exhibition,  with  four  full-page  illustrations. 

Museum  News 

December  1963,  p.  3:  full-page  reproduction  of 
Adoring  Angel  by  Asam,  with  notes. 

March  1964,  p.  40:  illustration  showing  NCMA 
preparator  staff  at  work. 

Pharos 

Spring  1964:  reproductions  of  Two  Judges  by  del 
Castro. 

England 
Burlington  Magazine 

November  1963,  p.  liv:  reproduction  of  Art  Quar- 
terly showing  NCMA  Netherlandish  sculp- 
ture group  on  cover. 

Connoisseur 

November  1963,  p.  204:  reproduction  of  Portrait 
of  a  Gentleman  by  Copley,  with  article. 

May  1964,  p.  70:  reproduction  of  Kitchen  Table 
with  a  Ray  Fish  by  Chardin,  with  short 
article. 

October  1964,  p.  102:  reproduction  of  Triumph  of 
Venice  by  Batoni. 

December  1964,  p.  272:  reproduction  of  Louis 
XII  medal,  with  article. 

June  1965,  p.  147:  quarter-page  reproduction  of 
William,  Youngest  Son  of  Lord  William  Rus- 
sell by  Hoppner,  with  article. 

France 
Album  Annuel  Beaux-Arts 

1964.  Reproduction  of  Portrait  of  John  Scrim- 
goeur  by  Gainsborough,  with  notes. 

La  Chronique  des  Arts 

July-August  1963,  No.  1134-35,  p.  5:  item  on  Wat- 
teau  and  Kirchner  acquisitions  from  Collec- 
tors' Opportunity  exhibition. 

November  1963,  p.  7:  item  on  Barlach  exhibi- 
tion; p.  2:  item  on  the  Bingham  and 
Miereveldt  Loans  of  the  Month. 


November  1964,  p.  3:  item  on  Louis  XII  medal. 
April  1965,  p.  3:  note  on  project  for  the  blind 
and  gift  by  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation. 

Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts 

February  1964,  p.  44:  reproduction  of  Bishop 
Saint  by  Nussbaum,  with  note;  p.  56:  repro- 
duction of  Summer  Landscape  by  Dughet, 
with  note;  reproduction  of  Kitchen  Table 
with  a  Ray  Fish  by  Chardin,  with  note;  p.  60: 
reproduction  of  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  by 
Copley,  with  note;  p.  76:  reproduction  of 
Portrait  of  W.  R.  Valentiner  by  Kolbe,  with 
note. 

February  1965,  p.  35:  reproduction  of  Louis  XII 
medal,  with  note;  p.  48:  reproduction  of 
Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Blackett,  Baronet,  by 
Reynolds,  with  note;  p.  49:  reproduction  of 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Sanderson  and  Child 
by  Romney,  with  note. 

May-June  1965,  p.  10:  note  on  John  White  exhi- 
bition. 

Germany 

Bulletin  of  the  Press  and  Information  Office  of 
the  German  Federal  Government 

February  5,  1963,  p.  7:  item  on  NCMA  Barlach 
exhibition. 

Mainfrankisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Geschichte  und 
Kunst 

1964,  p.  373:  entry  on  Riemenschneider  exhibition 
catalogue. 

Pantheon 

May-June  1963,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  185:  reproductions 
of  Adoring  Angel  by  Asam  and  The  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Alexander  by  Lotto,  with  notes. 

March-April  1964,  p.  120:  reproduction  of  Kitchen 
Table  with  a  Ray  Fish  by  Chardin,  with 
notes. 

Die  Weltkunst 

September  1963:  items  on  Poussin,  Kolbe,  Kirch- 
ner, and  Nussbaum  acquisitions  from  Collec- 
tors' Opportunity  exhibition;  also  items  on 
the  Riemenschneider  article  by  Dr.  Bier  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin 
("Riemenschneider's  Helpers  in  Need,"  June 
1963,  pp.  317-326,  12  illustrations,  including 
cover). 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Kunst-Geschichte 

1963,  p.  322:  Riemenschneider  exhibition  cata- 
logue entry. 
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Italy 

Emporium 

October  1963,  pp.  190-191:  item  on  the  Riemen- 
schneider  article  by  Dr.  Bier  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  Bulletin  ("Riemen- 
schneider's  Helpers  in  Need,"  June  1963,  pp. 
317-326,  12  illustrations,  including  cover). 

December  1963,  p.  278:  full-page  reproduction  of 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  by  de  Keyser,  with 
notes;  p.  276:  reproduction  of  Jacob  Conjur- 
ing Laban's  Sheep  by  Orrente,  with  notes;  p. 
279:  reproduction  of  Young  Shepherd  Boy 
with  Flower  by  Kirchner,  with  notes. 

February  1964,  p.  88:  reproduction  of  Bishop  Saint 
by  Nussbaum,  with  notes;  also  reproduction 
of  Portrait  of  W.  R.  Valentiner  by  Kolbe, 
with  notes. 

July  1964,  pp.  39  &  40:  reproduction  of  Red 
Table  Interior  by  Mahy,  with  notes;  also 
full-page  reproduction  of  Kitchen  Table  with 
a  Ray  Fish  by  Chardin,  with  notes. 

October  1964,  p.  188:  reproduction  of  William 
Russell,  Youngest  Son  of  Lord  William  Rus- 
sell by  Hoppner,  with  notes;  also  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  William  Huskisson  by  Hoppner,  with 
notes. 


Sele  Arte 

July-August  1963,  p.  88:  reproduction  of  Young 
Shepherd  Boy  with  Flower  by  Kirchner,  with 
notes. 

January-February  1964,  p.  60:  reproduction  of 
Kitchen  Table  with  a  Ray  Fish  by  Chardin, 
with  notes. 

Spain 

Goya  Revista  de  Arts 

1963,  p.  422:  notes  on  The  Topers  by  Goya. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Art-in-a-Hurry  Tours.  Fourteen  15-minute  infor- 
mational tours  written  and  implemented. 
Television  appearances:  6. 
Radio  appearances:  37. 

Directional  signs:  6  made  and  placed  in  mid- 
Raleigh. 

Historical  marker:  one  arranged  for  and  placed  in 
front  of  Museum  building. 

Talks:  North  Carolina  Museums  Council  (March 
25,  1965)  ;  19th  North  Carolina  Recreation 
Society  (November  10,  1963);  Wake  County 
Medical  Auxiliary  (October  10,  1963). 

Stella  Suberman 

Public  Information  Officer 
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ACQUISITIONS 

OF  THE  BIENNIUM 
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Fig.  13 


Attributed  to  Diego  Velazquez 

Cavalier 
Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 


Fig.  14 


Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout 
Young  Man  Standing  in  Profile 
Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 
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Ferdinand  Bol 
Departure  of  Tobias 

Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 


K'ang-hsi  period,  c.  1680 
Chinese  Vases 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doak  Finch,  Thomasvill 


Charles  Despiau 
Mask 

Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 
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Fig.  21 


Barbara  Hepworth 
Curlew  II— String  Figure 
Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 


Fig.  23  Max  Beckmann 

Self-Portrait 
Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 
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Fig.  25 


Graham  Sutherland 
Reclining  Stone  Form 
Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 


Fig.  28 

Lyonel  Feininger 
The  Bridge 

Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 

Fig.  29 


Wassily  Kandinsl 

64  Zunehmen  #520-1 

Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valt 
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Karl  Schmidt-Rottluff 

Portrait  of  Emy 
Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 


Fig.  36 


Morris  Graves 
Raven  in  Moonlight 
Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  REGISTRAR'S  DEPARTMENT 
JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 


ACQUISITIONS 
JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 


(Measurements  are  in  inches,  height  preceding 
width.) 

GIFTS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 

Paintings 

JOSEF    ALBERS    (American,    born    Germany  1888, 

worked  in  N.  C.  1933-1950) 
Homage   to   the  Square:  Michoacan,  oil  on  board, 

24  x  24 
Anonymous  Gift 
G.64.30.1    (Fig.  39) 

ALONSO  BERRUGUETE  (Spanish,  c.  1486-1561) 
I     Flight  into  Egypt,  oil  on  panel,  41  x  29i4 
!     Gift  of  Arthur  Erlanger,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  memory 
of  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner 

G.63.41.1    (Fig.  1) 

GEORGE  BIRELINE    (American,  born   1923,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Red  Shift,  polymer  on  canvas,  84  x  52 

Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  (First 

Purchase    Award,    fl.OOO,    27th    Annual    N.  C. 

Artists  Exhibition) 
G.64.28.1    (Fig.  40) 

JAN  BRUEGHEL,  THE  ELDER  (Flemish,  1568-1625) 
Harvest,  on  panel,  oval  opening:  5x7 
Gift  of  Ernest  V.  Horvath,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.64.31.1   (Fig.  2) 

LAZZARO  DONATI   (Italian,  born  1926) 

Salute  in  Viola  (S.  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice)  ,  mixed 

media  on  board,  153^  x  13% 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Ives,  Southern  Pines 
G.64.2.1. 

JUAN  DE  FLANDES  (Flemish,  c.  1465/70-1519) 
The  Annunciation  (c.  1518)  ,  on  panel,  47  x  22 
Gift  of  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.65.9.1    (Fig.  3) 


LILIAN  WESTCOTT  HALE  (American,  1881-1963) 
Alice,  oil  on  canvas,  36  x  30 

Given  by  Clarence  Poe  (1881-1964)  in  memory  of  his 

wife,  Alice  Aycock  Poe  (1886-1963) 
G.64.21.1 

JOHN   HESSELIUS    (American,  1728-1778) 
Portrait  of  Richard  Sprigge,  oil  on  canvas,  49i/2  x  38 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Cheney,  Charlotte 
GL.63.33.1   (Fig.  6) 

JOHN  HOPPNER   (English,  1758-1810) 

Mrs.  William  Huskisson   (Elizabeth  Mary  Milbanke)  , 

on  canvas,  30  x  25 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Emerson  Boscowitz,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
G.63.37.1    (Fig.  9) 

JOHN  HOPPNER   (English,  1758-1810) 
William  Russell  (1800-1884),  on  canvas,  30  x  25 
Gift  of  Edward  S.  Rosenbaum,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (life- 
time ownership  rights  retained  by  donor) 
G.63.38.1    (Fig.  8) 

GILLIAM  HORNSTEIN  (American,  born  1935,  N.  C. 
artist) 

The  Light  and  the  Dying,  oil  on  canvas,  48  x  32 
Gift  of  Carl  M.  Kirby,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

Kirby,  Southport 
G.65.20.1 

GEORGE  KACHERGIS  (American,  born  1917) 
Horizons,  colored  inks,  5i/8  x  9i/2  (irreg.) 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.13 

GORDON  MAHY  (American,  born  1932,  N.  C.  artist) 
Red  Table  Interior,  oil  on  plywood,  48  x  721/4 
Gift  of  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society   (First  Pur- 
chase Award,  fl.OOO,  1963  Annual  North  Carolina 
Artists  Exhibition) 
G.63.42.1  (Fig.  42) 
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RAUL  MILIAN  (Cuban,  born  1914) 

Composition,  ink  and  wash  on  cardboard,  22  x  15 

(mat  opening) 
Gift  of  Joseph  Cantor,  Carmel,  Indiana 
G.64.3.2 

ROBIN  R.  PHILIPSON  (British,  born  1916) 
Cathedral  Interior,  watercolor,  29  x  23 
Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Semans,  Durham 
G.63.34.1   (Fig.  41) 

RENE  PORTOCARRERO  (Cuban,  born  1912) 
Queen,  gouache,  15  x  10  (mat  opening) 
Gift  of  Joseph  Cantor,  Carmel,  Indiana 
G.64.3.1 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  (English,  1723-1792) 
Sir  Walter  Blackett,  Baronet,  oil  on  canvas,  50  x  40 
Gift  of  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.64.4.2   (Fig.  11) 

GEORGE  ROMNEY   (English,  1734-1802) 
Mrs.   Thomas  Sanderson  and  Child,  oil  on  canvas, 
51  x  40 

Gift  of  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.64.4.1 

SENEN  UBINA  (Spanish,  born  1923) 
Composition  9-C,  mixed  media,  71  x  39 
Gift  of  Mrs.  April  Akston,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.64.11.1   (Fig.  37) 

MARIE  ELISABETH  VIGEE-LEBRUN  (French,  1755- 
1842) 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl,  oil  on  canvas,  18  x  15 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Morton,  Greensboro 

(lifetime  possession  rights  retained  by  donors) 
G.64.9.1    (Fig.  7) 

FEODOR  ZAKHAROV  (American,  born  Russia  1882) 
Anastasia  (1921),  oil  on  panel,  12%  x  11 
Anonymous  Gift 
G.65.18.1 


Sculpture 

THOMAS  BALL  (American,  1819-1911) 

Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  bronze,  31  high 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  Greenville 

G.63.36.1    (111.:  NCMA  Bulletin,  V,  1-2   [Fall,  1964- 

Winter,    1965],   Fig.    10;    details   on   cover  and 

Fig.  6) 

ETIENNE   MAURICE   FALCONET    (French,  1716- 
1791) 

Two  Soft-Paste  Figures: 

Cupid    (1758) ,  12  high  with  base 

Psyche   (1758) ,  12  high  with  base 
Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Semans  in  memory  of  Mrs. 

Semans'  mother,  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
G.65.3.1-.2  (Figs.  4  &  5) 


JEAN  DE  SAINT-PRIEST  AND  NICOLAS  LECLERC 
Bronze  Medal  of  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of  Brittany 

(1499),  bronze,  414  diameter 
Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  and  the 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  Docents 
G.64.16.1  (111.  NCMA  Bulletin,  V  3-4  [Spring-Summer, 

1965],  pp.  44-47  (illus.  pp.  44-45) 

DRAWINGS 

BRITISH,  c.  1830 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  pencil,  4y2  x  314  (sight) 

Gift  of  William  A.  Stern,  Greensboro 

G.64.27.1 

ARSHILE  GORKY  (American,  born  Turkish  Armenia. 
1904-1948) 

Study  for  Agony,  pen  and  ink  with  crayon,  8i/2  x  11 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Foushee,  Chapel  Hill 
G.63.40.1   (Fig.  27) 

GEORGE  KACHERGIS  (American,  born  1917) 

Color  Patterns,  colored  inks  on  scratchboard,  7yB  x 

9y4    (mat  opening) 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.12 

CLARE  LEIGHTON   (British,  born  1900) 

Sketch   for   the  wood   engraving  Planting  Tobacco, 

crayon,  21/2  x  3y8 
G.64.17.26 

Drawing  for  Dante  Bookplate  (made  for  the  Bella- 
mann  Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University 
Library)  ,  tempera  and  pencil,  4i/2  x  3 

G.64.17.42 

Drawing  for  Dante  Bookplate  (made  for  the  Bella- 
mann  Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University 
Library)  ,  tempera  and  pencil,  4i/2  x  3 

G.64. 17.43 

Drawing  for  Dante  Bookplate  (made  for  the  Bella- 
man  Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University 
Library)  ,  tempera  and  pencil,  4y2  x  3 

G.64.17.44 

Drawing  for  Dante  Bookplate  (made  for  the  Bella- 
mann  Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University 
Library)  ,  tempera  and  pencil,  4y2  x  3 

G.64.17.45 

Gifts  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 

ENGLISH,  c.  1350 

Psalter  Leaf,  on  vellum,  6yB  x  4% 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garth  Cate,  Tryon 

G.65.17.1 

FRENCH,  c.  1230 

Bible  Leaf,  Black  Letter,  W/8  x  9i/8  irreg. 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garth  Cate,  Tryon 
G.65.17.2 

FEODOR  ZAKHAROV  (American,  born  Russia  1882) 
Drawing  for  Anastasia,  pencil,  12%  x  9i/2 
G.65.18.2 
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Sketch  for  From  Abstraction  to  Reality  pencil,  IO1/2  x 

8i/2  (sight) 
G.65.18.3 

Sketch  for  From  Abstraction  to  Reality,  pencil,  16^  x 
13 

G.65.18.4 

Anonymous  Gifts 

Prints 

JOSEF  ALBERS  (American,  born  Germany,  1888) 
To  Monte  Alban    (from   Graphic    Tectonic  Series) 

(1942),   lithograph,   24/30,    14i/2   x    lli/2  (mat 

opening) 
G.64.1.1 

Shrine  (1942),  lithograph,  5/30,  14  x  1314  (mat  open- 
ing) 
G.64.1.2 

Sanctuary    (1942)  ,  lithograph,  7/30,   10  x   17  (mat 

opening) 
G.64.1.3 

Anonymous  Gifts 

JOSEF  ALBERS  (American,  born  Germany,  1888) 
Velocidad,  etching,  514  x  7% 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.1 

HAROLD  ALTMAN    (American,  born  1924,  N.  C. 
Artist) 

Park  with  Figures,  etching,  67/8  x  8% 

Gift  of  Owen  Lewis,  Winston-Salem,  in  memory  of 

Mrs.  Peter  W.  Hairston 
G.64.18.1 

NEMECIO  ANTUNEZ  (Chilean,  contemporary) 
Festival  Andino,  color  lithograph,  I614  x  12 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.2 

GIFFORD  BEAL  (American,  1879-1956) 
Circus  Ponies,  serigraph,  12  x  15 14 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.3 

JACQUES  BELTRAND  (French,  born  1874) 

Cain   and   Abel    (?)    (1936),   woodcut  (chiaroscuro), 

2nd  state,  2/20,  16i/2  x  15i/2  (comp.) 
Gift  of  David  James,  Miami,  Florida 
G.65.11.2 

LOUIS  BOUCHE  (American,  born  1896) 
The  Road  to  the  Beach,  serigraph,  16  x  20 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.4 

CHARLES  BURCHFIELD   (American,  1893-1967) 
Sunflower  and  Red  Barn,  serigraph,  16  x  20 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.5 

BRUCE  CARTER  (American,  born  1930,  N.  C.  Artist) 
Skogen,  woodcut,  19  x  24  (comp.) 


Gift  of  Owen  Lewis,  Winston-Salem,  in  memory  of 

his  nephew,  Dr.  Raymond  H.  Lewis 
G.65.2.1 

WHITFORD  CARTER   (American,  contemporary) 
Madre  y  Nino,  lithograph,  34/50,  14  x  10 
Gift  of  the  artist 
G.64.10.1 

JEAN  CARZOU   (French,  born  1907) 
Harlequin   (1961),  color  lithograph,  31/100,  15  x  11 
(comp.) 

Gift  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Jacocks,  Chapel  Hill 
G.36.27.1 

PAUL  CEZANNE  (French,  1839-1906) 
Landscape,  etching,  12%  x  9y4 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kistler,  Fayetteville,  in  memory 

of  her  husband 
G.64.13.1 

MARC  CHAGALL    (French,  born  Russia  1889) 

Lassaignes,  color  lithograph,  9  x  I514 

Gift  of  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

G.65.13.1 

JEAN  CHARLOT  (Mexican,  born  1898) 
Tortilleras,  lithograph,  1314  x  9i/2 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.6 

JEAN  COCTEAU   (French,  1889-1963) 

Clown,  color  lithograph,  14/50,  26i/2  x  1914 

Gift  of  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

G.63.45.4 

EDGAR-GERMAIN-HILAIRE  DEGAS  (French,  1834- 
1917) 

Girls  in  the  Wings,  etching   (from  cancelled  plate)  , 
123/4  x  95/8 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kistler,  Fayetteville,  in  memory 

of  her  husband 
G.64.13.2 

WILLIAM-JACOBSZ   DELFF    (DELPHIUS)  (Dutch, 
1580-1638) 

Michael  Mirevelt,  engraving  (after  Van  Dyck)  ,  IO14  x 

7i/2  (plate) 
Gift  of  David  James,  Miami,  Florida 
G.65.11.3 

GUY  PENE  DU  BOIS  (American,  1884-1958) 
The  Art  Class,  serigraph,  10  x  14 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.7 

JEAN  DUFY  (French,  born  1888) 

Place  Pigalle,  color  lithograph,  25/30,  artist's  proof, 
1914  x  25 

Gift  of  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
G.63.45.5 
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FLORENCE  S.  EVANS  (American,  born  1933,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Landscape  I,  etching  (studio  proof)  ,  8  x  9ys  (plate) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Williams,  Raleigh 
G.64.26.1 

HANS  FISCHER    (Swiss,  born  1909) 
The  Fishing  Cat,  lithograph,  13i/2  x  9i/2 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.8 

FEDERICA  GALLI   (Italian,  contemporary) 
March,  aquatint,  3/24,  6i/8  x  135/8  (plate) 
Gift  of  David  James,  Miami,  Florida 
G.65.11.1 

WILLIAM  GROPPER   (American,  born  1897) 
The  West,  serigraph,  16  x  20 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.9 

ROBERT  GWATHMEY  (American,  born  1903) 
Singing  and  Mending,  serigraph,  12  x  14l/£ 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.10 

ZOLTAN  HECHT   (American,  born  Hungary,  1890) 
The  Skaters,  serigraph,  16  x  20 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.11 

BERNARD    KARFIOL    (American,    born  Hungary, 
1886- 1952) 

Mother  and  Child,  serigraph,  20i/2  x  16 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64. 17.14 

YASUO  KUNIYOSHI    (American,  born  Japan,  1893- 
1953) 

The  Pond,  serigraph,  IO14  x  15 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.15 

CLARE  LEIGHTON   (English,  born  1900) 
Tobacco  hoopers,  wood  engraving,  7i/2  x  5i/2 
G.64. 17.25 

Five  Stages  in  the  Development  of  the  Print,  Plant- 
ing Tobacco,  wood  engravings,  each  about  2i/2  x 

3% 

G.64.17.27-.31 

Dragging  Nets,  wood  engraving,  7x5 
G.64.17.32 

Colored  Baptizing,  wood  engraving,  7x5 
G.64.17.33 

Whaling    (design  for  Wedgewood  plate)  ,  wood  en- 
graving, 9y2  diameter 
G.64. 17.34 

Fishing  in  the  Creek,  wood  engraving,  2x5 
G.64. 17.35 

Ella  with  her  Baby,  wood  engraving,  23/4  x  3% 
G.64.17.36 

A  House  near  Durham,  wood  engraving  5i/&  x  6 


G.64.17.37 

Windblown  Tree,  wood  engraving,  2i/2  x  5 
G.64.17.38 

Young  Ferns,  wood  engraving,  3i/4  x  2'/2 
G.64.17.39 

Greeting  Card,  wood  engraving,  2y8  x  3  \/s 
G.64.17.40 

Girl  Carrying  Bucket,  wood  engraving,  U/2  diameter 
G.64.17.41' 

Trial  Proof  for  Dante  Bookplate  (made  for  the 
Bellamann  Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University 
Library)  ,  wood  engraving,  heightened  with 
tempera,  3j4  x  2% 

G.64.17.46 

Trial  Proof  for  Dante  Bookplate  (made  for  the 
Bellamann  Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University 
Library),  wood  engraving,  heightened  with 
tempera,  3J4  x  2% 

G.64.17.47 

Trial  Proof  for  Dante  Bookplate  (made  for  the 
Bellamann  Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University 
Library)  ,  wood  engraving,  314  x  2% 

G.64.17.48 

Trial  Proof  for  Dante  Bookplate  (made  for  the 
Bellamann  Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University 
Library),  wood  engraving,  314  x  2% 

G.64.17.49 

Trial  Proof  for  Dante  Bookplate  (made  for  the 
Bellamann  Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University 
Library),  wood  engraving,  3y4  x  2% 

G.64.17.50 

Two  Trial  Proofs  for  Dante  Bookplate,  with  the  name 
"Dante"  inscribed  (made  for  the  Bellamann  Dante 
Collection  of  Duke  University  Library),  wood  en- 
gravings, 314  x  2s/8 

G.64.17.51  a-b 

Dante  Bookplate  1/50  (made  for  the  Bellamann 
Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University  Library)  , 
wood  engraving,  314  x  2% 

G.64.17.52 

Dante  Bookplate  2/50  (made  for  the  Bellamann 
Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University  Library, 
wood  engraving,  314  x  2% 

G.64.17.53 

Dante  Bookplate  10/50  (made  for  the  Bellamann 
Dante  Collection  of  Duke  University  Library)  , 
wood  engraving,  314  x  2% 

G.64.17.54 

Clamdiggers,  Cape  Cod,  wood  engraving,  7  x  7s/4 
G.64.17.55 

Gifts  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 

WILLIAM  R.  LIDH  (American,  born  1925,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Thus  in   the   Winter,  woodcut,  5/24,  35i/2  x  I814 

(comp.,  irreg.) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Gumpert,  Asheville 
G.65.8.1 
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JOHN  LONERGAN  (American,  born  1897) 
Fishermen  and  Net,  serigraph,  20  x  24 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.16 

JEAN  LURCAT  (French,  1892-1966) 
Bacchus,  color  lithograph,  20  x  \5i/4 
G.64.17.17 

Petit  poisson,  color  lithograph,  151/  x  I9i/2 
Gifts  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.18 

ARISTIDE  MAILLOL    (French,  1861-1944) 
Standing  Nude  (from  the  series:  Dialogues  des  Coin  ti- 
sanes, by  Lucian   [circa   120-180  A.  D.],  Greek 
satirist)  ,  lithograph,  sanguine,  14i/  x  10%  (mat 
opening) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and    Mrs.   Philip  Michalove,  Winston- 
Salem 
G.63.26.1 

HENRI  MATISSE   (French,  1869-1954) 
Femme  au  Chapeau   (1944)  ,  lithograph,  21%  x  17% 
(sheet) 

Gift  of  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
G.65.1.1 

BORIS  MARGO    (American,  born  Russia  1902) 
She  #2,  cellocut,  185/8  x  24 

Gift  of  Owen  Lewis,  Winston-Salem,  in  memory  of 

Mr.  Charles  Kistler 
G.64.14.1 

BORIS  MARGO  (American,  born  Russia  1902) 
He,  cellocut,  I9y4  x  26 

Gift  of  Owen  Lewis,  Winston-Salem,  in  memory  of 

Mr.  Agnew  Bahnson,  Jr. 
G.64.14.2 

REGINALD  MARSH  (American,  1898-1954) 

Third  Avenue  EL,  etching,  12%  x  16 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kistler,  Fayetteville,  in  memory 

of  her  husband 
G.64.13.3 

BERTHE  MORISOT    (French,  1841-1895) 
Girl  Resting,  etching,  2  15/16  x  4  7/16 
Gift  of  William  A.  Stern,  Greensboro 
G.63.44.1 

EARL  MUELLER  (American,  born  1914,  N.  C.  artist) 
Web  and  Mist   (1948),  intaglio  print,  83/  x  6 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.19 

PAUL  E.  O'HIGGINS  (Mexican,  born  1904) 
Peasant  with  Plow,  lithograph,  10%  x  6 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.20 

LOUIS  ORR   (American,  1879-1966) 
Ten  Albums  Containing  50  Etchings  of  North  Caro- 
lina Scenes,  etchings,  each  8  x  10  or  10  x  8 


Gift  of  Mrs.  Faison  Thompson,  Goldsboro 
G.65.5.1-.50 

JEAN  PESNE    (French,  1623-1700) 

La  deesse  Hebe',  fille  de  Junon— femme  du  dieu 
Hercule  (The  goddess  Hebe,  daughter  of  Juno, 
wife  of  the  god  Hercules)  ,  engraving,  9yg  x  12i/2 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lewis  Thorp,  Rocky 
Mount 

G.65.12.1 

PABLO    PICASSO     (Spanish,    born    1881;    lives  in 
France) 

Illustration  for  A  Los  Toros,  color  lithograph,  95/  x 

121/,  (sheet) 
G.65.13.2 

Illustration  for  Carmen  (Paris,  1949)  ,  drypoint,  13  x 
10 

G.65.13.3 

Bouquet  (1958),  color  lithograph,  2614  x  19i/ 
G.63.45.2 

Ronde  I  (1961),  color  lithograph,  253/4  x  20 
G.63.45.3 

Gifts  of  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

GEORGE  PICKEN    (American,  born  1898) 
Building  the  Ship,  serigraph,  20  x  16 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.21 

ANN  CARTER  POLLARD  (American,  born  1939, 
N.  C.  artist) 

The  Highway,  woodcut,  19i/2  x  14s/8  (mat  opening) 
Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  (Art 

Society  Purchase  Award  for  a  Print,  $75,  27th 

Annual  N.  C.  Artists  Exhibition) 
G.65.19.1 

AUGUSTE  RENOIR    (French,  1841-1917) 
Portrait  of  Auguste  Rodin    (1840-1919)  ,  lithograph. 
32  x  17i/2 

Funds  donated  in  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  Kistler, 

Fayetteville 
G.64.12.1 

LOUIS  RIBAK  (American,  born  Russia,  1903) 
Old  Gloucester,  serigraph,  16  x  21 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.22 

LOUIS  SCHANKER  (American,  born  1903) 
Circle  Image,  color  woodcut,  14  x  17% 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64.17.23 

JOHN  SLOAN  (American,  1871-1951) 
Return  from  Toil,  etching,  7ys  x  9% 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kistler,  Fayetteville,  in  memory 

of  her  husband 
G.64.13.4 
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ALGOT  STENBERY   (American,  born  1902) 
The  Willows,  seri graph,  16  x  20 
Gift  of  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Durham 
G.64. 17.24 

JACQUES  VILLON  [pseudonym  of  Gaston  Duchamp, 

since  1922]   (French,  1875-1963) 
Portrait  of  a  Man,  color  lithograph,  23i/2  x  19 
G.64.22.1 

Illustration  for  Les  Bucoliques,  color  lithograph,  15  x 

22i/2 
G.63.45.1 

Gifts  of  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

JACQUES  VILLON  [pseudonym  of  Gaston  Duchamp, 

since  1922]   (French,  1875-1963) 
Les  Travaux  et  Les  Jours  (Illustration  from  Hesiod's 

(8th  century  B.  C.)    earliest  poem,  "Works  and 

Days"),  color  etching,  10s/8  x  1 614 
Gift  of  Kinston  members  of  the  North  Carolina  State 

Art  Society 
G.63.46.1 

JAMES  ABBOTT  MCNEILL  WHISTLER  (Ameri- 
can, 1834-1903) 
Fumette,  etching,  6ys  x  414 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kistler,  Fayetteville,  in  memory 

of  her  husband 
G.64.13.5 


Decorative  Arts 

AMERICAN,  NEW  MEXICO  (Acoma  Indian) 
Painted  Ceramic  Pot,  pottery,  9i/2  high,  12  diameter 
Special  Gift  Fund 
G.63.31.1 

AMERICAN    (N.  C,  Moore  County) ,  19th  Century 
Coverlet,  wool,  hand  spun  and  woven,  97  x  28 
Gift  of  Kenneth  L.  Kelly,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
G.63.39.1 

AMERICAN,  JUGTOWN,  Early  20th  Century 
Pitcher,  pottery,  salt  glaze 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lambert,  Raleigh 
G.63.28.1 

CHINESE  K'ANG-HSI  PERIOD,  c.  1680 

Five    Vases,   porcelain    (3   with   wooden    tops):  7y4 

high;  2  without  tops:   8  high 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doak  Finch,  Thomasville 
G.65.6.1-.5    (Fig.  16) 

CHINESE 

Four  Vases:  .1-.2:  pair  of  oxblood  glaze  with  lids;  .3: 
vase  with  battle  scene;  .4:  vase  with  floral  and 
vegetable  decorations;  .1-.2:  12%  high  with  lid; 
.3:  H1/2  high  with  lid;  .4:  \5y4  high 

Gift  of  Miss  Molly  Townsend,  Asheville 

G.65.7.1-.4 


CHINESE 

Length  of  Brocade,  silk,  24  x  25i/2 

Gift  of  Kenneth  L.  Kelly,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

G.63.39.2 

DUTCH,  17th  Century 
Roemer,  green  glass,  &y4  high 

Gift  of  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  Docents  Group 
G.64.20.1 

FRENCH,  18th  Century 

Two  Rococo  Wall  Brackets,  carved  wood,  gilded,  16 
high 

Gift  of  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wightman,  Richmond,  Virginia 
G.64.15.2,  a-b 

ITALIAN,  18th  Century 
Carved  Mirror,  30  high 

Gift  of  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wightman,  Richmond,  Virginia 
G.64.15.1 

CHRISTOPH  PHILIPP  OBERKAMPF  (French,  born 

Bavaria,  1738-1815) 
Printed  French  Linen  of  an  American  Subject,  printed 

linen,  49i/2  x  30i/2  (irreg.) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
G.64.29.1 

ANTIQUE  FABRICS 
Green  Brocade  Length 
G.63.43.1 

Small  Patterned  Green  Brocade 
G.63.43.2 

2  Panels,  Red  and  Yellow  Brocade,  Center  Panel  Blue 

and  Yellow 
G.63.43.3 

2  Panels  Blue  with  Yellow  Twig  Design 
G.63.43.4 

Green  Brocade  Cope 
G.63.43.5 

Green  Silk  Drapery 
G.63.43.6 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wightman,  Richmond,  Virginia 

W.  R.  VALENTINER  BEQUEST 

Paintings 

WILLIAM  BAZIOTES  (American,  1912-1963) 
Moon  Animal  (1949)  ,  watercolor  with  ink  and  char- 
coal, 1434  x  11 1/2 
G.65.10.1    (Fig.  34) 

MAX  BECKMANN    (German,  1884-1950) 
Self-Portrait    (1932)  ,  watercolor  with  charcoal,  24  x 

18  (sight) 
G.65.10.4  (Fig.  23) 

LUCILE  BROKAW  (American,  born  1950) 

Moon  Lady    (1957)  ,  collage  and  oil  on  cloth  over 

board,  3514  x  28 
G.65.10.10 
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CHARLES  DEMUTH    (American,  1883-1935) 
Flowers,  watercolor,  \~y4  x  11%  (sight) 
G.65.10.12 


KARL  SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF  (German,  born  1! 

Still  Life,  oil  on  canvas,  29  x  255/^ 

G.65.10.59 


RICHARD  DIEBENKORN  (American,  bom  1922) 
Untitled,  gouache,  27  x  24 
G.65.KU4   (Fig.  38) 

ADOLPH  GOTTLIEB    (American,  born  1903) 
Incubus  (1947)  ,  gouache,  23i4  x  17s/8  (sight) 
G.65.10.21   (Fig.  35) 

MORRIS  GRAVES  (American,  born  1910) 
Raven  in  Moonlight,  tempera,  23  x  27  (sight) 
C.65.10.23   (Fig.  36) 

ERICH  HECKEL  (German,  born  1883) 
Landscape  (1921),  watercolor,  17i/2  x  22 14  (sight) 
G.65. 10.26  (Fig.  31) 

WASSILY  KANDINSKY   (Russian,  1866-1944) 
I  Zunehmen  9520-1933,  gouache,  19i/2  x  12  (sight) 
G.65.10.29   (Fig.  29) 

I  ERNST  L.  KIRCHNER  (German,  1880-1938) 
!;  Flowers,  Still  Life,  watercolor,  19i/2  x  13i/2  (sight) 
G.65.10.32 

:  ERNST  L.  KIRCHNER   (German,  1880-1938) 
^Panama  Girls  (c.  1910),  oil  on  canvas,  I934  x  1934 
G.65.10.30  (Fig.  32) 

f  OTTO  MUELLER  (German,  1874-1930) 

I  Two  Nude  Figures,  oil  on  canvas,  47i/2  x  35i/2 

I  G.65.10.48 

EMIL  NOLDE  (German,  1867-1956) 
Landscape  (c.  1925)  ,  watercolor,  1214  x  19  (sight) 
:  G.65. 10.50 

;  EMIL  NOLDE    (German,  1867-1956) 
Still  Life,  watercolor,  18i/2  x  13i/2  (sight) 
G.65.10.51 

SERGE  POLIAKOFF  <«*nch,  born  Russia,  1906) 
^Abstract,  j?o"— »e,  17  x  22i/2  (sight) 
C.65.10.52 

CANDIDO  PORTINARI  (Brazilian,  born  1903) 
Woman  and  Cow  (1939)  ,  oil  on  canvas,  15  x  I814 
G.65.10.53 

(KARL  JOHN  PRIEBE  (American,  born  1914) 
Circus  Trio  (1944),  gouache,  20  x  15s/4 
s  G.65.10.54 

CHRISTIAN  ROHLFS  (German,  1849-1938) 
Still  Life,  gouache,  23i4  x  I814  (sight) 
G.65.10.56 

KARL  SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF  (German,  born  1884) 
Portrait  of  Emy,  oil  on  canvas,  29  x  26 
G.65.10.58    (Fig.  33) 


GRAHAM  SUTHERLAND    (English,  born  1903) 
Reclining  Stone  Form   (1948),  gouache,  8s/s  x  11 
G.65.10.63  (Fig.  25) 

THEODOR  WERNER  (German,  born  1886) 
Abstract  (1954)  ,  gouache,  18y4  x  2614  (sight) 
G.65.10.66 

FRITZ  WINTER  (German,  bom  1905) 
Unfolding  (1949)  ,  encaustic,  19  x  27  (sight) 
G.65.10.67 

EMERSON  WOELFFER  (American,  born  1914) 
Untitled  1953,  gouache  and  oil.  25  x  19 
G.65. 10.68 


Sculpture 

HARRY  BERTOIA    (American,  born  Italy,  1915) 
Sculpture,  welded  metal,  brazed,  26  x  17i/2 
G.65. 10.5 

HARRY  BERTOIA   (American,  born  Italy,  1915) 
Landscape,  welded  metal,  brazed,  434  high 
G.65.10.6   (Fig.  22) 

HARRY  BERTOIA  (American,  born  Italy,  19' r; 
Tree,  welded  metal,  brazed,  14  x  IO14 
G.65.10.7 

CHARLES  DESPIA"  ^rlench'  1874"1946> 
Mask,  plasty  "/2  x 
G.65..--  <FiS-  1?) 

JOHN  FLANNAGAN    (American,  1895-1942) 
Bear,  stone,  1%  high  (834  high  with  base) 
G.65.10.18 

EMILIO  GRECO   (Italian,  born  1913) 
Pinocchio,  bronze,  33y2  high 
G.65. 10.24 

EMILIO  GRECO  (Italian,  born  1913) 
Head  of  a  Woman,  wax  over  plaster,  20  high 
G.65.10.25 

BARBARA  HEPWORTH  (English,  born  1903) 
Curlew  II— String  Figure  (1957)  ,  copper,  9y4  high 
G.65.10.27   (Fig.  21) 

GEORG  KOLBE    (German,  1877-1947) 
Kneeling  Figure,  bronze,  2H/2  high 
G.65.10.38  (Fig.  19) 

WILHELM  LEHMBRUCK  (German,  1881-1919) 
Head  (Study  for  Kneeling  Woman), 
G.65.10.42  (Fig.  18) 
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ARISTIDE  MAILLOL   (French,  1861-1944) 

Study    for    Cezanne   Monument    (Reclining    Nude)  , 

plaster,  4  x  614 
G.65.10.44 

ARTURO  MARTINI  (Italian,  1889-1947) 

The  Three  Women  at  the  Tomb,  terra  cotta,  15%  x 

18i/4 
G.65.10.45 

RICHARD  SCHEIBE,   (German,  born  1879) 
Female  Figure,  bronze,  1 314  high 
G.65.10.57 

DAVID  SMITH    (American,  1906-1965) 
Abstract  Figure,  bronze,  13  x  7 
G.65.10.60  (Fig.  20) 

SOUTH  GERMAN,  18th  Century 

Madonna  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  wood  and  gesso,  poly- 
chrome, 12  high 
G.65.10.71 


Drawings 

MAX  BECKMANN  (German,  1884-1950) 

Portrait  of  W.  R.  Valentiner,   (1950)  ,  charcoal,  22% 

x  175/8  (sight) 
G.65.10.2 

FERDINAND  BOL  (Dutch,  1616-1680) 
Departure  of  Tobias,  ink  and  wash,  7%  x  11%  (sight) 
10.8   (Fig.  15) 

LOVIS  Co.       H   (Germ  1858-1925) 

Female  Figure  ,      ,„  ,   '  „  ,    .  .  ,  , 

G.65.10.11  watercolor,  12%  x  9i/8  (sight) 

GERBRAND  VAN  DEN  EECKHOb  ±   ,n  .  .  ,-„, 

Young  Man  Standing  in  Profile,  ink  and  wash,  6s/8  a 

4s/4  (sight) 
G.65. 10.15  (Fig.  14) 

GOVAERT  FLINCK   (Dutch,  1615-1660) 

Standing  Man,  charcoal  heightened  with  chalk,  12s/8  x 

7s/4  (sight) 
G.65.10.19 

ALBERTO  GIACOMETTI    (Swiss,  1901-1966) 
Study  for  Sculpture    (both  sides  of  paper)  ,  pencil, 

19  x  1334   (mat  opening) 
G.65.10.20 

HENDRICK  GOUDT  (Dutch,  1585/88-c.  1630) 
Two  Figures,  ink,  414  x  4  (mat  opening) 
G.65.10.22 

SAMUEL  VAN  HOOGSTRATEN  (Dutch,  1627-1678) 
St.  Peter  Praying  for  Tabea,  ink  and  wash,  7x8  (mat 

opening) 
G.65.10.28 
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PAUL  KLEE  (German,  1879-1940) 
Cottage  with  Palms  (1925) ,  ink  with  colored  washes 

33/4  x  5s/8  (sight) 
G.65.10.33  (Fig.  26) 

OSKAR  KOKOSCHKA   (Austrian,  born  1886) 
Furstin  Lichnowsky,  ink,  14  x  113/g  (sight) 
G.65.10.36 

OSKAR  KOKOSCHKA  (Austrian,  born  1886) 
Woman's  Head  (c.  1920),  crayon,  2234  x  18  (sight) 
G.65.10.37 

GEORG  KOLBE   (German,  1877-1947) 
Standing  Figure,  ink  and  wash,  I8y2  x  13  (sight) 
G.65.10.39 

GEORG  KOLBE    (German,  1877-1947) 
Kneeling  Figure,  ink  and  wash,  14  x  11% 
G.65. 10.40 

NICHOLAES  MAES    (Dutch,  1632-1693) 
Three  Orientals,  ink,  2%  x  $i/2  (mat  opening) 
G.65.10.43 

CLAES  MOEYAERT   (Dutch,  1592-1655) 

Christ  Healing  a  Sick  Woman,  sepia,  111/,  x  8i/8  (mat 

opening) 
G.65.10.46 

HENRY  MOORE  (English,  born  1898) 

Family  Group    (1949)  ,  ink  and  crayon  with  wash, 

llys  x  9i/2  (sight) 
G.65. 10.47  (Fig.  24) 

DIEGO  RIVERA    (Mexican,  1886-1957) 

Portrait  of  W.  R.  Valentiner,  black  and  red  pencil, 

27  x  21  (sight) 
G.65.10.55 

FRANS  SNYDERS  (Flemish,  1579-1657) 
Deer  Hunt,  ink,  7  x  11 1/8  (mat  opening) 
^.65.10.61 

BARTOLt,«riIS  SPRANGER    (Flemish,  1546-1611) 
Venus  and  Satyr,  in«.  _H  wash,  8i/8  x  13%  (sight) 
G.65.10.62 

DIEGO  VELAZQUEZ  (attributed  to)    (Spanlsi.,  1500 
1660) 

Cavalier,  ink  and  wash,  7  x  2%  (sight) 
G.65.10.64  (Fig.  13) 

JAN  VICTORS  (Dutch,  1620-1676) 
Angel  Appearing  to  Manoah  and  His  Wife,  ink  an< 

wash,  734  x  12  (mat  opening) 
G.65.10.65 

Prints 

WILLI  BAUMEISTER  (German,  1889-1955) 

Sport  und  Maschine,  Portfolio  of  twenty  lithograph 

52/190,  various  sizes 
G.65.10.72 


MAX  BECKMANN   (German,  1884-1950) 
Steg  Uber  Fluss,  etching,  ll3/8  x  9i/a 
G.65.10.3 

GEORGES  BRAQUE   (French,  1882-1963) 

Bird,  color  lithograph,  8/95,  \4i/2  x  41  (mat  opening) 

G.65.10.9 

JAMES  ENSOR  (Belgian,  1860-1949) 
Masks   (1892)  ,  color  lithograph,  8i/2  x  10% 
G.65. 10.16 

LYONEL  FEININGER   (American,  1871-1956) 
The  Bridge,  etching,  IO14  x  7i/8 
G.65.10.17  (Fig.  28) 

ERNST  L.  KIRCHNER  (German,  1880-1938) 
Portrait  of  Ludwig  Schames    (1917)  ,  woodcut,  21  x 

lli/2  (sight) 
G.65.10.31 

OSKAR  KOKOSCHKA  (Austrian,  born  1886) 

Die  Chinesische  Mauer,  Portfolio  of  eight  lithographs, 

26  5/16  x  20s/4  (sheet) 
G.65.10.34 

OSKAR  KOKOSCHKA   (Austrian,  born  1886) 

Book  of  Original  Lithographs  (1918)  ,  ten  lithographs, 

29/125,  213/4  x  163/8  (sheet) 
G.65.10.35 

KATHE  KOLLWITZ  (German,  1867-1945) 
Self  Portrait,  etching,  6  x  5s/8 
G.65.10.41 

ALFRED  KUBIN   (German,  1877-1959) 
Ein    Totentanz    (1918)  ,  Book  of  twenty-four  litho- 
graphs 
G.65.10.73 

OTTO  MUELLER   (German,  1874-1930) 
Two  Figures,  lithograph,  20/30,  15i/2  x  ll3/8 
G.65.10.49 

GEORG   SCHRIMPF    (German,  1889-1938) 

Acht  Holzschnitte ,  Portfolio  of  eight  woodcuts,  32/110, 

average  size:         x  614 
G.65.10.74 

Decorative  Arts 

Coptic  Fragment,  textile 
G.65. 10.70 

GERHARD  MARCKS  (German,  born  1889) 
Medallion  of  Heinrich  Wblfflin,  brass,  octagon:  314  x 

3  5/16;  3/16  deep 
G.65. 10.69 

PURCHASES  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 

Paintings 

MALANGI   (Australian,  Arnhem  Land) 
Murayana,    aboriginal    bark    painting,    gum  bark, 
natural  pigments  and  dyes,  27i4  x  15i/2 


Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
64.8.1 

JEAN    BAPTISTE    SIMEON    CHARDIN  (French, 
1699-1779) 

Kitchen  Table  with  a  Ray  Fish,  on  canvas,  153/4  x 

123/8 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
63.29.1   (Fig.  12) 

GERMAN,  15th  Century 

Portrait  of  a  Woman  with  a  Rosary,  on  panel,  I614  x 

H3/4 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
64.7.1 

ALESSANDRO  DE  LOARTE  (Spanish,  active  1626) 
Still  Life,  oil  on  canvas,  19  x  23 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
64.6.1 

SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN  (English,  1756-1823) 
Thomas   Robert,  Earl   of  Kinnoull   (1785-1866),  on 

canvas,  93y2  x  59 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
64.19.1   (Fig.  10) 

KARL  SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF  (German,  born  1884) 
Gothic  Spire    (1921),   watercolor,    19i/2   x   14  (mat 

opening) 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
64.5.1   (Fig.  30) 

Prints 

ERNST  BARLACH   (German,  1870-1938) 
Illustration    for    Goethe's    Walpurgisnacht,  woodcut, 

1214  x  9 1/2  (sheet) 
Special  Gift  Fund 
65.15.1 

JEAN    LANE    FONVILLE    (American,    born  1909, 

N.  C.  artist) 
Insect  World,  etching,  7%  x  6 
Special  Gift  Fund 
63.32.1 

ERNST  L.  KIRCHNER   (German,  1880-1938) 
Neben    der   Heerstrasse    (1923),    woodcut,    7i/2    x  5 

(sheet) 
Special  Gift  Fund 
65.14.1 

GEORGES  ROUAULT   (French,  1871-1958) 

Page  from  Pere  Ubu    (1928),  woodcut,  17i/2  x  1314 

(sheet) 
Special  Gift  Fund 
65.16.1 

LENDERS  TO  THE  MUSEUM-INDIVIDUALS 
JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 

(Note:  Not  listed  are  those  artists  whose  works  were 
selected  for  the  1963  and  1964  North  Carolina 
Artists  Exhibitions.) 
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S.  W.  Antoville,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Babcock,  Winston-Salem  and 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Mrs.  Clifton  Wamn  Beckwith,  Raleigh 
Mrs.  James  Rush  Beeler,  Chapel  Hill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Bell,  Raleigh 
Mrs.  Thelma  S.  Bennett,  Winston-Salem 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Justus  Bier,  Raleigh 
George  Bireline,  Raleigh 
Robert  Broderson,  Durham 
Mrs.  Mary  Beth  Buchholz,  Asheville 
John  Carper,  Jr.,  Chester,  Virginia 
Miss  Nancy  Chambers,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Cheney,  Charlotte 
D.  Russell  Clark,  Tarboro 
Mrs.  Donnell  Borden  Cobb,  Goldsboro 
Tench  C.  Coxe,  Jr.,  Asheville 
Miss  Beth  Crabtree,  Raleigh 
Ogden  Deal,  McLcansville 
Allen  A.  Eaton  Estate 
Miss  Betty  D.  Eaton,  Crestwood,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
Mrs.  Florence  S.  Evans,  Durham 
Otto  Feistmann,  Asheville 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Foushee,  Chapel  Hill 
John  Gordon,  Chapel  Hill 
Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Graves,  Sr.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
James  E.  Hall,  Lumberton 
Miss  Jane  Tyson  Hall,  Raleigh 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Hammer,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Mrs.  Holt  Haywood,  Jr.,  Clemmons  and  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Hayworth,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Madeleine  Heidrick,  Chapel  Hill 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Herman,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hertzman,  Raleigh 

Dr.  Nell  Hirschberg,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Holladay,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Dr.  Norman  Hornstein,  Southport 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Eric  Jensen,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Louis  Jones,  Greenville 

Edgar  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  and  Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 
George  M.  Kramer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lassiter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Levy,  Raleigh 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Lunsford  Long,  Warrenton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Lucas,  Jr.,  Charlotte 
Gordon  Mahy,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Richard  H.  Mason,  Raleigh 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Masterton,  Chapel  Hill 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  A.  Mclver,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Susan  McPheeters,  Raleigh 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  McPherson,  Jr.,  Durham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kell  Mitchell,  Raleigh 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Niles,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Morris  Ed  Parker,  Raleigh 
Robert  Partin,  Greensboro 
George  W.  Poland,  Raleigh 


Miss  Anne  Carter  Pollard,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  K.  G.  Reading,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Semans,  Durham 

Brian  Shawcroft,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Taylor  Simpson,  High  Point 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lee  Smith,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

Randall  Snyder,  Greensboro 

Charles  W.  Stanford,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Walter  M.  Stearns,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Taylor,  Chapel  Hill 

Marvin  Johnson  Trull,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Walker,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Betty  Watson,  Greensboro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Wilder,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Williams,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  John  Gilliam  Wood,  Edenton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Woods,  Washington,  D.  C. 

and  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Feodor  Zakharov,  New  York,  N  Y. 

LENDERS  TO  THE  MUSEUM- 
INSTITUTIONS 

JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 

William  Hayes  Ackland  Memorial  Art  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
The  American  Craftsmen's  Council,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  British  Museum,  London 

The   Dialectic  Society   of  the   University   of  North 

Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
Paul  Drey  Gallery,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gimpel  Fils  Ltd.,  London 

The  Greensboro  Historical  Museum,  Greensboro 

The  Hall  of  History,  Raleigh 

IBM  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  I.  King  Library,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

The  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  Raleigh 

The  Norton  Gallery,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

The  Olsen  Foundation,  Guilford,  Connecticut 

The  Philanthropic  Society  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

Charles  E.  Slatkin  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh 

Transylvania  College,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Waddington  Galleries,  London,  England 

The  White  House  Collection,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LOANS  FROM  THE  MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS 

JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 

MUSEES  DE  BORDEAUX,  Bordeaux,  France 

"La  Femme  et  l'Artiste  de  Bellini  a  Picasso,"  May  22- 

September  30,  1963 
G.55.12.1    Guido  Reni,    The    Virgin  Mary   and  the 

Christ  Child,  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee 

Humber,  Greenville,  in  memory  of  their  daughter, 

Eileen  Genevieve 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Franz  Kline,"  international  traveling  exhibition, 
shown  at  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam;  Museo 
Civico  di  Torino,  Turin;  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Brussels;  Kunsthalle,  Basel;  Museum  des  20  Jahr- 
hunderts,  Vienna;  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery,  Lon- 
don; Musee  d'Art  Moderne  de  la  Ville  de  Paris, 
Paris;  September  20,  1963-September  30,  1964 

GL.58.8.8  Franz  Kline,  Orange  Outline,  Gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Levin,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

MUNSON  WILLIAMS-PROCTOR  INSTITUTE,  Uti 
ca,  New  York;  THE  ROCHESTER  MEMORIAL 
ART  GALLERY,  Rochester,  New  York 

"Masters  of  Landscape:  East  and  West,"  September 
15-December  1,  1963 

52.9.56  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Wooded  Landscape  with 
Waterfall 

CUMMER  GALLERY  OF  ART,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
"Sixth   Annual   Jacksonville   Festival   of   the  Arts," 

October  9-13,  1963 
52.9.92    Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Harbor  Scene  with 

St.  Paul's  Departure  from  Caesarea 

NORFOLK  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  affiliate  of  the 
NORFOLK  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia 

"Great  Art,"  November  1963 

52.9.69  Thomas  Gainsborough,  The  Earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire 

G.52.16.1  Francesco  Guardi,  Roman  Ruins  near  the 
Lagoon,  Gift  of  Gustaaf  Miesegaes,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

J.  L.  HUDSON  GALLERY,  Detroit,  Michigan 
"The  W.  R.  Valentiner  Memorial  Exhibition,"  No- 
vember 18,  1963-January  2,  1964 
G.57.34.2    C.  S.  Price,  Two  Heads,  Gift  of  W.  R. 
Valentiner 

The  following  works  in  the  above  exhibition  have 
come  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
following  settlement  of  the  W.  R.  Valentiner 
Estate: 

G.65.10.4    Max   Beckmann,  Self -Portrait,  Bequest  of 

W.  R.  Valentiner 
G.65. 10.12    Charles  Demuth,  Flowers,  Bequest  of  W. 

R.  Valentiner 

G.65.10.29  Wassily  Kandinsky,  Zunehmen  #520-1933, 
Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 


G.65. 10.30  Ernst  L.  Kirchner,  Panama  Girls,  Be- 
quest of  W  R.  Valentiner 

MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

"Four   Centuries  of   American   Art,"    November  27, 

1963-January  19,  1964 
G.58.13.1    Thomas  Ball,  Daniel  Webster,  Gift  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  Greenville 
52.9.16    Winslow  Homer,  Weaning  the  Calf 

BROOKS  MEMORIAL  ART  GALLERY,  Memphis, 

Tennessee 
"The  Nativity,"  December,  1963 
52.9.59    Matthias  Stomer,  The  Nativity 

QUEENS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Flushing,  New  York 
"Monsu    Desiderio   and   Jacques   Callot:    Images  of 

Destruction,"  December  2,  1963-January  3,  1964 
52.9.213    Francisco  Didier  Nome,  The  Martyrdom  of 

St.  Januarius 

COLUMBUS  MUSEUM  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS, 
Columbus,  Georgia 

"Minor  Masters  .  .  .  Renaissance  .  .  .  Post  Renais- 
sance," January  11 -February  22,  1964 

G.56.15.1  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo,  The  Banquet  of 
Cleopatra,  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Lunsford 
Long,  Warren  ton 

VIRGINIA  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  Richmond, 
Virginia  and  DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

"The  World  of  Shakespeare,"  January  10-April  6, 
1964 

52.9.72  Marc  Gheeraerts,  Lady  Arabella  Stuart 

52.9.73  Marc  Gheeraerts,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

VASSAR  COLLEGE  ART  GALLERY,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York 

"Nature  and  Natural  Phenomenon  in  18th  Century 

Art,"  February  20-March  15,  1964 
Kress   GL.60. 17.57    Alessandro    Magnasco,   Bay  with 

Shipwreck 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  ART, 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

"Edith  London  .  .  .  Paintings  .  .  .  Collages  .  .  .  Draw- 
ings," March  1-30,  1964 

56.28.1    Edith  London,  Povincetown  Memories 

55.23.3    Edith  London,  Trees 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  THOMAS  FINE  ARTS  DE- 
PARTMENT, Houston,  Texas 
"Out  of  this  World,"  March,  1964 

52.9.213  Francisco  Didier  Nome,  The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Januarius 

GRACE  BORGENICHT  GALLERY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
"Sculpture  of  Roy  Gussow,"  March  31-April  25,  1964 
G.62.3.1    Roy  Gussow,  Two  Forms  #3,  Gift  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Art  Society 
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BROOKS  MEMORIAL  ART  GALLERY,  Memphis, 
Tennessee 

"Luca  Giordano  in  America,"  April,  1964 
52.9.158    Luca  Giordano,  The  Finding  of  Moses 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  Davidson 

"Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Gordon  Mahy,"  April 
6-30,  1964 

G.63.42.1  Gordon  Mahy,  Red  Table  Interior,  Gift  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 
Fayetteville 

"Sixteen  Paintings  of  the  American  Collection,"  May 
4-23,  1964 

G.62.2.1  George  Dunbar,  A  Composition,  Gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 

G.59.17.1    Edgar  Ewing,  Blue  Barbecue,  Gift  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Dalzell  Hatfield  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 

Ewing,  Los  Angeles,   California,  in   memory  of 

W.  R.  Valentiner 
G.62.6.1    Leonid  Berman,  Siam,  Gift  of  The  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  (Childe  Hassam 

Fund),  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.57.1.1    Milton  Avery,  Blue  Landscape,  Gift  of  Roy 

Neuberger,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.60.3.1    J.  Bardin,  Broken  Trail,  Gift  of  The  Ford 

Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.60.13.1    George  Bireline,  L-1962,  Gift  of  the  North 

Carolina  State  Art  Society 
G.60.3.2    Robert  Gates,  Blue  Wall,  Gift  of  the  Ford 

Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.57.3.1    Robert  Goodnough,  Seated  Figure,  Gift  of 

James  I.  Merrill,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G. 63.6.1    Mary  Anne  K.  Jenkins,  Black  and  Yellow 

Still  Life,  Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Linck,  Tupper 

Lake,  New  York 
G.59.14.1    Enrique     Montenegro,     Tablescape  with 

Telephone,  Gift  of  Enrique  Montenegro,  Austin, 

Texas,  in  memory  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 
G.57.3.2    Felix  Pasilis,  Palm  Frond,  Gift  of  James  I. 

Merrill,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.50.6.1    Hobson    Pittman,   House    in    the  Country, 

Anonymous  Gift 
G.62.5.1    Walter  Thrift,  Plateau  Canyon  II,  Gift  of 

Artists  Gallery,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
G.63.42.1    Gordon   Mahy,   Red   Table  Interior,  Gift 

of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society 
G.60.5.1    Henry   E.   Mattson,  Blue  Marine,  Gift  of 

the  National  Academy  of  Design  (H.  W.  Ranger 

Fund)  ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.62.15.1    Francis  Speight,  Sketch  for  Red  Clay  Street, 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Hall,  Lumberton 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  Bruns- 
wick, Maine 

"The  Negro  in  American  Painting,"  May  15-July  15, 
1964 

52.9.15    Thomas  Hicks,  The  Musicale,  Barber  Shop, 


Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y. 
52.9.23    Christian  Mayr,  Kitchen  Ball  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
"Drawing  and  the  Human  Figure:   1400-1964,"  May 

24-August  2,  1964 
G.58.8.4    James  Ensor,  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Mother, 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Levin,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri 

G.65. 10.36  Oskar  Kokoschka,  Fiirstin  Lichnowsky, 
Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 

61.1.6  Jean  Jacques  de  Boisseau,  Half  Length  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman 

G.56.12.3  Thomas  Sully,  Boy  with  Cat,  Gift  of  W.  R. 
Valentiner,  Raleigh 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  FINE  ARTS  CENTER,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado 

"New  Accessions,  U.S.A.,"  June  15-September  13,  1964 

G.62.10.1  Josef  Albers,  Homage  to  the  Square:  Veiled, 
Anonymous  Gift 

G.62.22.3  Paul  Delvaux,  Antinous,  Gift  of  John  L. 
Loeb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CUMMER  GALLERY  OF  ART,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
"Fort  Caroline  Quadricentennial:  French  Art  of  the 

Sixteenth  Century"  June  15-September,  1964 
G.61.14.1    French  (School  of  Fontainebleau)  ,  Mytho- 
logical  Compositions   and  Architectural  Details, 
Gift  of  George  W.  Poland,  Raleigh 

GEORGE  THOMAS  HUNTER  GALLERY  OF  ART, 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
"Director's  Choice,"  September  6-29,  1964 
52.9.171    Pedro  de  Camprobin,  Still  Life  with  Fruit, 

Jug  and  Glass 

THE  DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

"Lyonel  Feininger:  The  Formative  Years,"  September 
8-27,1964 

G.57.38.1  Lyonel  Feininger,  The  Green  Bridge,  Gift 
of  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Mdller,  Cologne,  Germany 

THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

"Neo-Classicism:  Style  and  Motif,"  September  21-No- 

vember  1,  1964 
Kress    GL.60. 17.60    Pompeo    Girolamo    Batoni,  The 

Triumph  of  Venice 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Max  Beckmann,"  international  traveling  exhibition, 
shown  at  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  Kunstverein,  Hamburg;  Kunstverein, 
Frankfurt;  and  Tate  Gallery,  London,  October  1, 
1964-November  8,  1965 

G.65. 10.3  Max  Beckmann,  Portrait  of  W.  R.  Valen- 
tiner, Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  SOCIETY  AT  THE  UNIVER 

SITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago,  Illinois 
"Shakespeare  and  the  Renaissance,"  October  11-No- 

vember  14,  1964 
52.9.92    Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Harbor  Scene  with 

St.  Paul's  Departure  from  Caesarea 
52.9.72    Marc  Gheeraerts,  Portrait  of  Lady  Arabella 

Stuart 

52.9.103    Joos  de  Momper,  Landscape  with  Bridge 

NORFOLK  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  affiliate  of  the 
NORFOLK  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia 

"The  Decorative  Arts  of  France,"  November  1-30, 
1964 

52.9.123  Francois  Desportes,  An  Urn  of  Flowers  with 
a  Rabbit 

VANCOUVER  ART  GALLERY,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia 

"The  Nude  in  Art,"  November  3-29,  1964 
GL.57.11.2  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Neptune,  Gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Levy,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

THE  WASHINGTON  GALLERY  OF  MODERN 
ART,  Washington,  D.  C;  The  Jewish  Museum, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  and  The  Pavilion  Gallery,  New- 
port Beach,  California 

"Richard  Diebenkorn  Retrospective,"  November  6, 
1964-April  17,  1965 

G.57.34.3  Richard  Diebenkorn,  Berkeley  No.  8,  Gift 
of  W.  R.  Valentiner,  Raleigh 

CALIFORNIA    PALACE    OF    THE    LEGION  OF 

HONOR,  San  Francisco,  California 
"Man— 'The  Glory,  Jest  and  Riddle',"  November  9, 

1964-January  3,  1965 
G.60.13.1    Benjamin  West,   Venus  and  Europa,  Gift 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Raleigh 
G.56.15.1    Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo,  The  Banquet  of 

Cleopatra,  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Lunsford 

Long,  Warrenton 

NEWARK  MUSEUM,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

"The  Golden  Age  of  Spanish  Still-Life  Painting," 
December  10,  1964-January  26,  1965 

52.9.175  Luis  Melendez,  Still  Life  with  Bread,  a  Jug 
and  a  Napkin 

52.9.186  Juan  Bautista  Romero,  Still  Life  with 
Flowers  in  a  Vase 

52.9.184  Juan  Bautista  Romero,  Still  Life  with  Straw- 
berries and  Chocolate 

52.9.188  Francisco  de  Zurbaran,  Still  Life  on  a 
Brown  Table 

64.6.1       Alessandro  de  Loarte,  Still  Life 

ASHEVILLE  ART  ASSOCIATION,  Asheville 

"27th   Annual   North   Carolina   Artists  Exhibition," 

January  16-24,  1965 
55.23.2    George  P.  Arnold,  Sea  and  Rocks 
57.42.1    Russell  W.  Arnold,  Painting  #7 


G.63.13.1    George  Bireline,  L-1962,  Gift  of  the  North 

Carolina  State  Art  Society 
52.6.1    Robert  Broderson,  Quarry 
59.35.2    James  Bumgardner,  Owling  Table 
G.61.2.1    Joseph    Cox,    Yellow    Wall,    Gift    of  the 

North  Carolina  State  Art  Society 
55.23.1  Margaret  Crawford,  Painting 
49.1.1    Lena  Bullock  Davis,  Kissed  by  the  Gods 

46.1.1  Kenneth  Evett,  The  Carpenter 

54.1.2  Claude  Howell,  Beach  Umbrellas 

53.1.2  John  Chapman  Lewis,  Night  Trawlers 

56.28.1  Edith  London,  Provincetown  Memories 
G.63.42.1    Gordon   Mahy,  Red   Table  Interior,  Gift 

of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society 

53.1.3  Kenneth  Ness,  Night  Flight 
58.4.19    Robert  Partin,  Behemoth 
48.1.2    Primrose  Paschal,  Beulah's  Baby 

56.28.2  Grove  Robinson,  Regional  Landscape  No.  5 
51.2.1    Duncan  Stuart,  Matrix 

58.4.18    Robert  A.  Howard,  Landscape  #VI 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
"Inaugural  Exhibition,"  February  6-March  7,  1965 

52.9.52  Jacob  Ochtervelt,  Cavaliers  and  Ladies 
52.9.172    B.  de  Castro,  Zemeyas,  one  of  the  Judges 

of  Christ 

52.9.189  Francisco  de  Zurbaran,  Still  Life  on  a  Gray 
Table 

ALLENTOWN  ART  MUSEUM,  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

"Painters  of  Haarlem,  1590-1790,"  April  1-June  13, 
1965 

Kress  GL.60.17.69  Gerrit  Berckheyde,  Groote  Markt, 
Haarlem 

52.9.64    Phillips  Wouwerman,  The  Deerhunt 

52.9.53  Isack  van  Ostade,  Peasant  Gathering 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS,  Detroit,  Michigan 
"Art  in  Italy,  1600-1700,"  April  6-May  9,  1965 
GL.57.21.1    Ludovico    Carracci,    The   Assumption  of 

the  Virgin,  Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Dorminy,  Raleigh 

(in  memory  of  her  husband) 

WADSWORTH  ATHENEUM,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
"Italian    13th    and    14th    Century    Manuscripts  and 

Paintings,"  April  8-June  6,  1965 
Kress   GL.60.17.1    Segna   di    Bonaventura,  Madonna 

and  Child 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus,  Ohio  and 
COLUMBUS  GALLERY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

"The  Enlightenment:  Art  and  Thought  of  the  18th 

Century,"  April  23-May  16,  1965 
63.29.1    Jean  Baptiste  Simeon  Chardin,  Kitchen  Table 

with  a  Ray  Fish 

BEZALEL  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
"Works  of  Faith,"  May  11-June  28,  1965 
52.9.39  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout,  The  Expulsion 
of  Hagar 
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THE  CITY  OF  VENICE,  Venice,  Italy 

"Fratelli  Guardi,"  June  5-October  10,  1965 

G.52.16.1    Francesco  Guardi,  Roman  Ruins  near  the 

Lagoon,  Gift  of  Gustaaf  Miesegaes,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"The  White  House  Festival  of  the  Arts,"  June  14, 
1965 

G.65.10.6  Harry  Bertoia,  Landscape,  Bequest  of  W. 
R.  Valentiner 

LOANS  FROM  THE  MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS  TO 
STATE   OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Governor's  Man- 
sion, Raleigh 

Special  Exhibition,  November  22,  1961- 

G.55.11.1  John  Hoppner,  Lady  Louisa  Manners,  Gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Linsky,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

52.9.200    Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  The  Deer  Hunt 

G.59.18.1  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Gift 
of  Van  Diemen-Lilienfeld  Galleries,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  Dalzell  Hatfield  Galleries,  Los  An- 
geles, California,  in  memory  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 

G.28.2.16  Thomas  Sully,  Mrs.  John  Ellis,  Gift  of 
Robert  F.  Phifer,  Concord 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  The  Capitol, 
Raleigh 

Special  Exhibition,  March  19,  1962-January,  1965 
52.9.13    John  A.  Elder,  Jefferson  Davis 
Special  Exhibition,  May,  1961-January,  1965 
G.59.31.1    English,  16th  Century,  Portrait  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Gift  of  Julius  B.  Weitzner,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Special  Exhibition,  December  20,  1961-January,  1965 
David  Johnson,  Portrait  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
Special  Exhibition,  December  16,  1963-December  18, 
1964 

G.62.22.1  Albert-Charles  Lebourg,  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
Gift  of  John  L.  Loeb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Office  of  the  At 

torney  General,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  May  22,  1964- 
Aaron  Bohrod,  Mississippi  Landscape 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Offices  of  Associ- 
ate Justice,  Supreme  Court,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  July  11,  1962- 

Birge  Harrison,  Evening  on  the  Seine  (Phifer  Col- 
lection) 

H.  Robinson,  Landscape  with  Brook  (Phifer  Collec- 
tion) 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Board  of  Higher 

Education,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  July  17,  1963- 
G.63.7.1-    Cyril  Kay-Scott,  19  watercolors 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  State  Legislative 

Building,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  July  8,  1963- 

G.63.5.1-  16  pieces  of  Jugtown  Pottery,  Gift  of  Mar- 
garet Harris  Crocker,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  mem- 
ory of  Jacques  and  Juliana  Royster  Busbee 


PHOTOGRAPH  DISTRIBUTION 

Totals 

Number  of  photographs  distributed  in  U.S.:  871 

(including  publicity) 
Number    of    photographs    distributed    to  foreign 

countries:  151 


SLIDES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  MADE 

(The  record  begins  with  July  1964.) 

Totals 

Number  of  photographs  made  from  new  negatives: 
1,150 

Number  of  photographs  made  from  old  negatives: 
1,089 

Number  of  original  slides  made:  972 
Number  of  duplicate  slides  made:  943 


Nina  Kasanof 
Registrar 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  ART  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 
JULY  1,  1963-JUNE  30,  1965 


The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  Reference 
Library  was  without  a  librarian's  care  for  about 
eight  months.  Mr.  Vincent  Anderson,  the  former 
librarian,  left  the  Library  in  October,  1964  and  the 
library  did  not  have  a  librarian  until  the  arrival 
of  the  present  librarian  on  June  1,  1965.  Conse- 
quently, the  recording  of  book  donors  might  not 
have  been  as  complete  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Although  we  have  listed  in  this  report  all  the 
names  of  the  donors  which  we  have  found  in  our 
record,  a  number  of  names  may  have  been  left  out 
as  a  result  of  the  incomplete  record.  However,  we 
shall  attempt  to  list  those  names  which  have 
been  left  out  in  this  report  in  the  next  biennial 
report  if  any  new  items  should  be  found. 

Acquisitions: 

Books:  606  (513  purchase,  93  gift) 

Periodical   subscriptions:    44    (31    purchase,  6 

membership,  7  gift) 
Exhibition  and  collection  catalogues  (museums 

exchange   program):    715    (351   from  U.  S. 

Museums,  364  from  foreign  museums) 
Periodical   bulletins   and  calendars  (museums 

exchange  program)  :  1210   (1002  from  U.  S. 

museums,  208  from  foreign  museums) 
Totals: 

5866  books;   12,073  color  slides;  6656  uncata- 
logued  pamphlets. 


Number  of  books  and  periodicals  catalogued: 

3000  (August  13,  1964  report) 

Donors : 

Herschel  V.  Anderson,  Julian  T.  Baker,  Mrs. 
Kaye  Belmont,  Dr.  Justus  Bier,  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Black,  Bollingen  Foundation,  Garth  Cate,  Lucille 
H.  Cate,  Anthony  M.  Clark,  Lady  Marcia  Cunliffe- 
Oweb,  Isabella  Stevenson  Diamond,  The  Drawing 
Society,  New  York,  Estate  of  Ettie  Stettheimer, 
Russell  Frost,  Jr.,  Miss  Georgia  Fuller,  Ludwig 
Glaser,  Carl  Hamilton,  Harvard  University.  The 
Kress  Library  of  Business  and  Economics,  C.  O. 
von  Kienbusch,  Franz  Josef  Kohl-Weigand,  Mrs. 
Laura  MacMillan,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  The  North  Caro- 
lina Mayors'  Co-operating  Committee,  The  North 
Carolina  State  Art  Society,  North  Carolina  State 
University.  School  of  Textiles,  Emily  Pollard, 
Elizabeth  C.  Powers,  Mabel  Pugh,  Raleigh 
Woman's  Club,  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Jack,  Miss 
Anna  Riddick,  The  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation, 
Mrs.  Cecil  Sanford,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Smith,  Miss 
Josephine  Sharkey,  Mrs.  Stella  Suberman,  Temple 
Emanu-El,  Miss  Mary  Tillery,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Library,  Roy  Wilder,  Jr. 

Elaine  L.  Chu 
Librarian 
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20th  Anniversary  Year  was  observed  in  many  ways 
at  NCMA,  with  a  gala  reception  for  members  of 
the  Legislature  being  one  of  the  first  formal  events 
of  the  commemorative  year. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
JULY  1,  1965-JUNE  30,  1967 


ACQUISITIONS 

Among  the  acquisitions  of  the  bienni- 
um,  the  most  important  without  doubt 
was  Raphael's  predella,  St.  Jerome  Punish- 
ing the  Heretic  Sabinian.  This  major  ac- 
quisition was  accomplished  with  gifts  from 
Mrs.  Nancy  Reynolds  Verney  and  the 
Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Foundation  to  which 
were  added  a  contribution  from  Julius  H. 
Weitzner  of  London.  Also  added  was  the 
total  amount  of  the  museum's  art  purchase 
fund  appropriated  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  1965. 

Raphael  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  masters 
whose  works  almost  never  appear  for  sale, 
and  the  predella  acquired  is  the  next  to 
last  work  in  private  hands.  The  work  comes 
from  a  distinguished  British  collection,  the 
Cook  Collection  in  Richmond,  England, 
but  was  originally  part  of  an  altarpiece, 
the  main  part  of  which  is  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  London.  Of  the  two  predella 
panels,  the  other  one  is  in  the  museum  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal. 

The  predella  painting  we  acquired  is 
one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Raphael,  but 
one  that  in  the  total  literature  on  the 
master  is  accepted  as  an  autograph  work. 

An  important  portrait,  donated  by  the 
Newhouse  Galleries  of  New  York,  is  the 
one  of  the  Countess  Van  Cassel  and  her 
son,  represented  as  Venus  and  Amor.  This 
portrait  fits  in  with  portraits  of  the  French 
school  by  Nattier,  showing  one  French 
noblewoman  depicted  as  Diana  and  an- 
other one  as  a  vestal  virgin.  Another  gift 
from  Newhouse  Galleries  is  a  fine  Flemish 
painting  by  Herri  met  de  Bles,  artist  of 


the  16th  century.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a 
donor  in  the  guise  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
a  panel  painting  in  which  cool  bluish  tints 
prevail  in  the  dress  of  the  saint  as  well  as 
in  the  landscape. 

An  anonymous  painting  of  an  Austrian 
or  South  German  of  the  18th  century  came 
to  us  as  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Grace  Hogan  of 
Asheville.  The  importance  of  this  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  for  our  collection  is 
that  it  represents  one  of  the  rare  sketches 
which  was  done  for  the  patron  to  give  him 
some  idea  about  a  larger  work  to  be  exec- 
uted. 

Among  19th  century  paintings,  James 
Peale's  portrait  of  the  Rev.  James  Patriot 
Wilson  of  1814  should  be  named  first.  It 
was  bequeathed  by  the  former  owner,  Dr. 
Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  of  Chapel  Hill,  to- 
gether with  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  James 
Patriot  Wilson  by  Jacob  Eichholtz,  this 
one  executed  19  years  later  in  1833.  James 
Peale,  the  elder,  belongs  to  a  famous 
Philadelphia  family  of  artists,  and  is  the 
younger  brother  of  Charles  Willson  Peale. 
He  is  known  as  a  miniaturist  of  note. 

Jacob  Eichholtz  (1776-1842),  born  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  began  his  career 
as  a  coppersmith,  also  worked  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  trained  as  a  painter  by 
Thomas  Sully  in  Lancaster  as  early  as  1808, 
and  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in  Boston  in  1812. 
He  could  not  devote  himself  wholly  to 
painting  until  he  was  35. 

A  fine  addition  to  our  early  19th  cen- 
tury collection  is  Edmund  Brewster's  por- 
trait of  Mary  Ann  Huddy.  Brewster  was 
living  in  Philadelphia  but  alternately  stay- 
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ing  in  New  Orleans. 

A  third  painting  by  John  G.  Brown,  Buy 
a  Posy,  was  acquired  by  the  museum  as  a 
gift  given  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Ellisberg  by  their  children.  This  new  ac- 
quisition of  a  flower  girl  is  a  sentimental 
picture  which  evokes  memories  of  Eliza 
Doolittle.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  pic- 
ture was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst.  Paintings  by  Brown 
already  at  the  museum  are  A  Tough  Story 
and  The  Blacksmith. 

Two  important  romantic  views  of  North 
Carolina  landscapes  were  acquired  as  gifts 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Finch  of 
Thomasville.  They  are  the  works  of  a  Bel- 
gium born  artist,  William  Charles  An- 
thony Frerichs  (1829-1905),  who  after  first 
settling  in  New  York,  moved  in  1854  to 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  where  he  taught  art 
until  1869,  when  he  returned  to  the  north. 
The  two  landscapes  are  the  Falls  of  Tama- 
haka  in  Cherokee  County  and  the  Storm 
over  the  Blue  Ridge.  One  of  these  land- 
scapes represented  the  state  in  the  Govern- 
ors' National  Art  Tour  of  1966,  and  both 
landscapes  presently  are  hanging  in  the 
Governor's  Mansion  in  Raleigh  on  ex- 
tended loan  from  the  museum. 

Another  romantic  landscape  painting  of 
Swiss  origin  came  to  the  museum  as  a  gift 
of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Stocker  of  Durham. 
The  painting  is  Arnold  Munzinger's 
Lake  of  Lucerne  with  Rocky  Shore.  Dr. 
Stocker  is  the  grandson  of  the  artist,  whom 
the  museum  honored  with  a  one-man 
show,  the  works  for  which  were  supplied 
by  Dr.  Stocker's  own  collection  and  loans 
from  the  rest  of  the  family  and  Swiss  pub- 
lic collections. 

A  typical  19th  century  American  still 
life  entered  the  collection  as  a  gift  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Hustead  Semans  of  Dur- 
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ham,  a  work  by  Ferdinand  Graham  Walker 
(1859-1927).  This  still  life  contains  a  pile 
of  books,  an  unbound  volume,  a  clay  pipe, 
matches,  and  a  pouch  of  Bull  Durham 
smoking  tobacco.  The  painting  is  dated 
1891. 

We  may  close  our  report  on  19th  cen- 
tury acquisitions  with  a  small  painting  by 
Pierre  Auguste  Renoir,  A  Girl  Seated  in  a 
Garden,  given  by  the  American  Credit 
Corporation  of  Charlotte  in  memory  of 
Guy  T.  Carswell.  This  painting,  which 
entered  the  collection  through  the  good 
services  of  Mr.  Harry  Dalton,  represents 
an  Impressionist  French  painting  by  one 
of  the  really  great  masters  of  the  century. 
The  painting  has  the  character  of  a  sketch 
done  on  the  spot.  It  shows  the  girl  in  a 
long  green  skirt  and  a  white  blouse  sitting 
in  a  flowered  meadow,  surrounded  by 
woods.  This  is  the  first  of  a  number  of  an- 
niversary gifts  to  the  museum,  strengthen- 
ing its  holdings  in  an  area  in  which  the 
museum  so  far  has  been  noticeably  weak. 
This  small  Renoir  is  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning, adding  a  work  of  the  finest  quality 
to  the  collection. 

Among  20th  century  acquisitions,  two 
busts  by  Jacob  Epstein  take  an  important 
place.  They  are  the  plaster  casts  for  the 
busts  of  Gen.  Sir  Alan  Cunningham,  the 
victorious  commander  of  the  Abyssinian 
campaign,  and  Myra  Hess,  the  renowned 
pianist  whose  lunch  time  concerts  Epstein 
had  attended  during  the  war.  He  modeled 
her  while  she  played  the  piano  that  was 
brought  into  the  studio.  The  busts  are 
gifts  to  the  museum  of  the  Epstein  estate. 
The  fact  that  Epstein's  daughter  is  living 
in  North  Carolina  helped  in  getting  this 
much  treasured  donation. 

Other  additions  to  the  museum's  sculp- 
ture  collection  were   works   by  Horace 


Farlowe  and  Roy  Gussovv.  Both  artists  were 
connected  with  the  art  department  of  the 
School  of  Design  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  in  Raleigh.  Farlowe  was  a  stu- 
dent and  Gussow  a  teacher.  Both  have  now 
left  the  state.  Gussow  is  teaching  at  Pratt 
Institute  in  New  York  and  Farlowe,  after 
having  taught  at  Bennett  College  in 
Greensboro,  has  moved  to  California.  Gus- 
sow's  Study-High  C,  steel  sculpture  of  an 
abstract  nature,  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Owen  Lewis  of  Greensboro  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Stanford,  Sr.  Horace  Farlowe's 
Large  Stone,  marble  sculpture,  also  an 
abstract,  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Lewis'  mother,  Mrs. 
Bruce  Lewis,  Sr. 

A  sculpture  by  Joe  Brown,  who  is  profes- 
sor of  sculpture  at  Princeton  University, 
was  given  by  the  Raleigh  Fine  Arts  Society 
in  the  wake  of  an  exhibition  of  Joe  Brown 
sculptures  in  the  museum's  Gallery  for  the 
Blind.  Title  of  the  work  is  Oklahoma  Ride. 

A  piece  of  primitive  sculpture  of  Austra- 
lian origin  by  Nangolumi,  a  wood  carving 
of  a  sea  cow,  also  went  to  the  Gallery  for 
the  Blind  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Kriegel  of  Raleigh. 

An  important  extension  of  our  holdings 
in  so-called  primitive  art  was  made  possi- 
ble by  a  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fisch- 
mann  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  Gallery  for 
the  Blind.  The  gift  consisted  of  43  items 
of  pre-Columbian  sculpture  and  Persian 
artifacts  and  weapons.  The  stone  sculpture 
could  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
Gallery  for  the  Blind  and  the  terracotta 
sculpture  might  well  be  exhibited  perma- 
nently in  the  American  galleries  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  one  of  the  earliest  American 
cultures.  This  collection  is  especially  de- 
sirable for  the  museum  since  previously 


Dr.  Justus  Bier,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Warmath,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Weatherspoon  Art  Guild  in  Greensboro,  and 
Councilman  Bill  Law  get  together  during  Greens- 
boro Day,  one  of  a  series  of  "Community  Days" 
sponsored  at  the  Museum  by  the  State  Art  Society. 


only  collections  of  early  Peruvian  gold 
were  displayed. 

The  Gallery  for  the  Blind  has  received 
national  and  international  acclaim  and  has 
brought  into  the  museum  items  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  given. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  Florence 
and  Fred  Olsen  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  who 
have  been  benefactors  of  this  museum  for 
a  long  time,  changed  the  status  of  a  group 
of  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Babylonian  art 
objects  that  had  been  lent  to  our  collec- 
tions in  past  years  to  outright  gifts  on  Dec. 
1,  1966.  The  items  are  of  great  value  to  us 
in  substantially  increasing  our  small  col- 
lection of  ancient  art. 

In  the  field  of  prints  and  drawings,  this 
report  can  acknowledge  the  gift  of  six 
drawings,  three  by  the  late  Victor  Hammer, 
whom  the  museum  honored  with  an  ex- 
hibition in  April,  1965.  The  three  draw- 
ings came  to  the  museum  as  a  gift  of  Edgar 
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Kaufmann,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  whose  father 
had  been  a  patron  of  this  artist  and  had  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  collection  of  his 
work.  Of  the  other  three  drawings,  one 
was  by  Hobson  Pittman  and  entered  the 
collection  as  a  gift  of  the  artist,  one  was 
by  Rico  Lebrun,  the  gift  of  another  artist, 
Walter  Thrift  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  and 
Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  and  one  was  by 
Pearl  Highfill,  a  gift  of  the  sister  of  the 
artist. 

Among  old  master  prints,  five  etchings 
which  are  from  the  Caprichos  series  of 
Francisco  Goya  were  given  to  the  museum 
by  John  Watlington  of  Winston-Salem  who 
has  been  interested  in  our  collection  for  a 
long  time. 


In  the  field  of  modern  art  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  additions  to  our  col- 
lection. Josef  Albers  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
by  whom  the  museum  already  owns  a  fine 
collection  of  works,  gave  us  two  portfolios 
entitled  Homage  to  the  Square:  Soft  Edge 
—Hard  Edge,  and  Hommage  au  Carre,  the 
latter  published  in  France  by  Denis  Rene 
in  an  edition  of  125  copies  only,  of  which 
our  copy  is  number  29.  The  first  mentioned 
portfolio  of  silk  screens  was  published  in 
this  country  in  an  edition  of  50  portfolios, 
of  which  ours  is  number  seven. 

Other  modern  prints  of  consequence  by 
Aristide  Maillol  (1861-1944),  Maurice  Ut- 
rillo  (1883-1955),  and  Alberto  Giacometti 
(1901-1966),  were  donated  by  Mr.  Edward 


One  of  the  special  exhibitions  during  the  bienni- 
um  was  a  showing  of  paintings  owned  by  Harry 
Dalton  of  Charlotte.  Pictured  here  is  a  scene  dur- 
ing "opening  night." 


B.  Benjamin  of  New  Orleans  and  Greens- 
boro. This  collection  of  prints  by  three 
leaders  of  the  modern  movement  has  been 
assembled  with  earlier  gifts  from  Benjamin 
into  a  traveling  show. 

Other  modern  prints  include  one  by 
Anne  K.  Salley,  a  North  Carolinian,  a  gift 
of  the  Aeroglide  Corporation  and  Asso- 
ciated Artists  of  North  Carolina,  and  Ru- 
pert Kilgore,  who  donated  his  own  print, 
Tragic  Friday;  and  from  the  Ben  F.  Wil- 
liams purchase  fund  came  John  Marin's 
Lower  Manhattan,  an  important  work  by 
an  American  expressionist  who  absorbed 
some  of  the  methods  of  French  cubism. 

A  special  addition  to  our  prints  collec- 
tion was  a  series  of  25  engravings  of  medi- 
eval towns,  published  in  geographical 
works  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  do- 
nated by  Mrs.  V.  Jordan  Brown  of  Ashe- 
ville.  In  a  special  category  of  hand-made 
reproductions  belongs  an  engraving  by 
James  Smillie  after  a  painting  by  Albert 
Bierstadt  (1830-1902)  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, a  gift  of  Mrs.  William  Neal  of  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Of  topical  interest  were  two  etchings  by 
a  West  Coast  artist,  John  W.  Winkler— 
Alley  at  Night  and  Flying  Gulls  on  Fisher- 
man's Wharf— which  were  donated  by  Mrs. 
Alfred  Gerstel  of  El  Cerrito,  California. 
Mrs.  Gerstel  is  the  mother  of  Prof.  Dan  U. 
Gerstel,  of  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, who  arranged  for  the  gift. 

Among  gifts  of  decorative  arts  were  two 
groups  of  architectural  items  received  from 
John  Addison  and  Miss  Marguerite  Pick, 
both  of  New  York.  These  items  are  in 
storage  now  but  will  be  used  in  the  new 
museum  building  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

Miss  Pick's  gifts  were  four  Gothic  stone 
windows  and  two  stone  balustrades  that 


came  from  the  collection  of  American 
Sculptor  George  Gray  Barnard,  known  as 
a  collector  of  architectural  items  and  sculp- 
tures that  went  into  the  Cloisters,  the 
branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  Fort  Tryon  Park  in  New  York. 
Barnard  had  originally  started  his  collec- 
tion in  order  to  finance  his  own  sculptural 
work,  but  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
sculptures  and  architectural  works  from 
France,  he  became  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tors of  such  items. 

John  Addison's  gift  of  architectural  items 
contained  a  stone  mantelpiece  and  stone 
doorway,  a  stained  glass  window  and- wood- 
en door  that  came  from  the  DeMotte  col- 
lection, as  well  as  the  collection  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  From  these  collections 
came  two  stone  windows  which  were  origi- 
nally in  the  Martignon  house  at  Rozerie- 
ulles  at  the  Moselle  River.  A  German  16th 
century  Renaissance  doorway  came  from 
the  Hearst  collection.  And  finally,  a  Henry 
II  stone  mantelpiece  Mr.  Addison  gave 
must  be  mentioned  as  an  architectural  item 
which  originally  was  in  the  Chateau  du 
Conseil  at  Aigues-Mortes  and  later  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney. These  items  will  be  great  assets  in 
giving  the  galleries  of  the  new  museum  in- 
teresting focal  points. 

Considerable  extension  has  been  given 
to  our  collection  of  ancient  glass  through 
the  gift  of  Dr.  Monroe  A.  Mclver  of  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y.,  who  named  his  gift  in 
honor  of  his  wife,  the  Elizabeth  Putnam 
Mclver  collection.  The  Mclver  gift  con- 
tains ancient  glass  of  Roman  origin  as  well 
as  glass  from  the  near  east  and  African 
provinces  of  Rome. 

Included  in  this  gift  are  bowls  and  vases, 
perfume  bottles  and  glass  beads  as  well  as 
bracelets  and  necklaces  and  samples  of 
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fused  mosaic  glass  and  sand  core  glass  and 
even  a  glass  weight. 

As  gifts  of  Mrs.  Hartley  A.  Maconochie 
of  Asheville,  now  of  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
we  have  a  number  of  items  of  furniture, 
including  linen  fold  panels  which  were 
used  by  the  museum  in  bases  for  medieval 
sculptures.  Among  her  gifts  were  also  a 
boat  shaped  cassone,  Egyptian  embroid- 
eries and  beads. 

A  furniture  item  of  a  different  character 
—two  Mies  van  der  Rohe  chairs— came  to 
the  museum  through  the  Ben  F.  Williams 
fund  and  were  placed  in  the  contemporary 
galleries. 

Camel  bells  from  Marrakesh  were  given 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walker  Capps  of  Ra- 
leigh; a  group  of  15  antique  fans,  primari- 
ly from  France  and  Spain,  were  given  by 
Mrs.  V.  Jordan  Brown  of  Asheville,  and  a 
group  of  pieces  of  Sevres  porcelain  was 
given  by  Miss  Monimia  F.  MacRae,  also 
of  Asheville. 

Among  purchases  of  works  of  art  were 
only  four  paintings,  widely  different  in 
origin.  One  was  an  American  painting  by 
a  noted  North  Carolina  artist,  Francis 
Speight,  by  whom  the  museum  already 
owns  the  Head  of  an  Art  Student,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Harry  Dalton  of  Charlotte,  and  A 
Red  Clay  Street,  donated  by  Mr.  James 
Hall  of  Lumberton. 

The  new  acquisition  is  titled  Sans  Souci 
Ferry  and  was  painted  in  1965.  It  is  much 
more  elaborate  than  the  sketch  Red  Clay 
Street  which  was  painted  in  preparation 
for  a  more  complete  version,  which  is  in 
Mr.  Hall's  collection. 

The  other  three  acquisitions  are  Euro- 
pean works.  The  remotest  in  style  is  a 
Madonna  and  Child  painted  on  wood,  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  painted  in  the  By- 
zantine tradition,  probably  in  Albania.  Al- 


so the  painting  is  a  14th  century  type  that 
might  have  been  executed  as  late  as  the 
16th  century.  The  painting  is  hanging  close 
to  Berlinghiero's  Madonna  and  Child,  an 
early  13th  century  work  from  Tuscany 
which  still  shows  the  influence  of  the 
"maniera  Byzantina"  which  dominated 
Italian  painting  until  the  13th  century. 

A  Swabian  painting  of  the  late  15th  cen- 
tury presents  the  Madonna  with  the  Pro- 
tective Cloak,  a  very  rare  iconographic 
motif  that  is  represented  in  our  museum 
already  through  a  great  sculpture  of  the 
same  late  Gothic  period.  The  Madonna 
with  the  Protective  Cloak  by  Peter  Koellin 
that  entered  the  collection  is  the  gift  of  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  The 
new  acquisition  of  the  Swabian  painting  of 
this  motif  was  acquired  by  the  director  on 
a  trip  to  England. 

The  fourth  painting  acquired  during  the 
report  period  is  a  painting  by  Bernhard 
Keil,  a  Danish  artist  who  lived  from  1624 
until  1687  and  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt 
for  two  years  before  he  went  to  Italy,  fall- 
ing under  the  influence  of  Caravaggio.  Our 
painting,  A  Young  Woman  Going  to  Mar- 
ket, doubtless  is  from  his  Italian  period,  a 
very  attractive  example  of  Italian  natural- 
ism of  the  17th  century. 

Six  purchases  during  the  report  period 
were  sculptures.  Of  the  six,  three  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foun- 
dation Fund.  All  three  bronze  works  are 
of  the  French  modern  school:  Auguste 
Rodin's  Hand,  cast  in  an  edition  of  only 
twelve  by  Alexis  Rudier;  The  Head  of 
Julie  Manet  by  Berthe  Morisot,  cast  about 
1875  by  Valsuani;  and  Antoine  Bourdelle's 
Mask  of  Beethoven,  which  he  created 
in  1925  in  connection  with  plans  for  a 
Beethoven  monument  which  he  had  sketch- 
ed as  early  as  1903,  "a  subject  most  congen- 
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General  Curator  Ben  F.  Williams  conducts  a  work- 
shop for  those  who  deal  with  traveling  exhibi- 
tions. 


ial  to  Bourdelle's  Romantic  temperament," 
to  quote  Philip  Rhys  Adams. 

Of  the  three  other  sculptures  acquired, 
one,  a  figure  of  St.  Florian  is  a  Baroque 
sculpture  of  Styrian  origin.  In  spite  of  its 
small  size  it  has  monumentality  which 
would  suit  execution  in  a  much  larger  size. 
St.  Florian  is  presented  in  what  to  the  Baro- 
que mind  seemed  the  dress  and  armor  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  He  originally  held  a  water 
pail  in  his  raised  left  hand  to  douse  the 
flames  which  came  out  of  a  model  building 
placed  behind  his  left  foot. 

Of  the  two  late  medieval  sculptures  ac- 
quired, one  is  a  Spanish  sculpture  from 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  probably  from 
Catalonia,  representing  St.  Michael  fight- 
ing the  dragon,  and  the  other  is  a  South 
German  sculpture  representing  King  Bal- 
thasar,  one  of  the  three  magi  whom  Hugo 
van  der  Goes  first  represented  as  a  Moor 
in  an  attempt  to  indicate  that  he  is  the 


king  who  came  from  Africa.  It  is  a  sculp- 
ture which  doubtless  was  done  in  Ulm 
in  Swabia  about  1470  to  1480. 

In  the  field  of  drawings,  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch  by  Gordon  Mahy,  Mother  Nursing 
Baby,  was  acquired  from  the  special  gift 
fund.  It  is  a  drawing  from  life  by  an  artist 
who  is  represented  in  our  collection  by  a 
great  screen  painting,  Red  Table  Interior, 
an  oil  on  four  plywood  panels  which  are 
joined. 

Four  prints  acquired  were  by  two  artists 
who  lived  for  a  time  in  North  Carolina: 
Gail  Hansberry,  from  whom  we  acquired 
three  small  etchings  of  a  shrew,  a  dragon- 
fly, and  a  cicada,  prints  she  had  produced 
in  a  book  entitled  Insects  printed  in  seven 
copies  while  studying  in  Smith  College  in 
Northampton,  Mass.  Her  residence  in 
North  Carolina  was  as  a  student  at  Duke 
University. 

The  other  print  is  a  self-portrait  by 


James  E.  Neumann,  an  etching  of  1964. 
He  was  director  of  the  art  museum  at  Ashe- 
ville  before  he  accepted  the  directorship 
of  the  Greenville  County,  S.  C,  Museum  of 
Art. 

In  the  decorative  arts  field,  one  pur- 
chase has  to  be  reported— an  early  16th 
century  German  Mortar  which  the  direc- 
tor found  in  a  Salzburg  gallery.  It  is  a 
utilitarian  piece  of  a  strong,  bold  form. 

Loans 

Loans  from  the  museum  collections 
amounted  during  the  report  period  to  58 
art  works  that  were  lent  to  37  exhibitions. 
The  NCMA,  being  a  relatively  young  in- 
stitution, certainly  made  itself  known 
through  the  exhibition  of  key  pieces  in 
many  exhibitions  of  consequence.  Such 
loans  also  helped  to  build  good  will,  and 
our  museum  asked  for  loans  in  turn. 

The  greatest  number  of  works  of  art 
lent  was  by  American  artists  (12).  Next 
followed  the  Dutch  school  (10).  The  rest 
was  distributed  among  Italian  (7),  Spanish 
and  Flemish  (3  each) ,  British,  German, 
Roman  and  Egyptian  (1  each). 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  Dutch  col- 
lection, which  was  the  special  field  of  the 
museum's  first  director,  Dr.  W.  R.  Valen- 
tiner,  was  so  much  in  demand  for  loans. 

The  largest  number  of  art  works  re- 
quested by  any  single  artist  for  loan  were 
those  of  Josef  Albers. 

Curatorial 

The  Curatorial  Department,  as  usual, 
took  care  of  an  extensive  program  of  tem- 
porary exhibitions  in  the  NCMA,  amount- 
ing to  20  exhibitions  during  the  report 
period.  In  addition  to  the  annually  shown 
North    Carolina    artists    exhibition  and 


award  winners  exhibitions  tied  up  with 
this,  major  private  collections  were  repre- 
sented, such  as  the  collection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Dalton  of  Charlotte,  and 
the  collection  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Stocker  of  Durham. 

Public  collections  were  represented  in 
the  showing  of  the  Brummer  collection, 


Curator  of  Education  Charles  Stanford  accom- 
panies Mrs.  Dan  Moore  and  Mrs.  George  Paschal 
on  the  first  Acoustiguide  Tour  through  the  Mu- 
seum. 


primarily  important  for  its  medieval  sculp- 
tures acquired  by  Duke  University  as  a 
first  start  of  a  museum  collection. 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  compare  our 
holdings  with  works  from  a  major  muse- 
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um  was  the  exhibition  "Masterpieces  from 
Montreal"  which  contained  102  works  from 
the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  from 
15th  century  to  contemporary  times.  The 
exhibition  was  available  because  of  the 
closing  of  the  Montreal  galleries  for  a 
period  of  remodeling.  This  show  was  view- 
ed by  more  than  10,000  visitors  to  our  mu- 
seum. 

From  the  Olsen  Foundation,  which  has 
permitted  us  to  show  important  collections 
from  cultures  not  represented  to  any  ex- 
tent in  our  museum,  came  a  great  exhibi- 
tion of  Peruvian  art  which  because  of  its 
size  had  to  be  shown  in  two  parts. 

In  fields  rarely  covered  in  our  exhibition 
program,  we  advanced  with  the  exhibition 
"Photography  in  the  Fine  Arts"  which 
had  been  opened  originally  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York. 

Also  in  the  same  category  was  the  show- 
ing of  the  Southeastern  section  of  the 
Craftsmen  '66  Exhibition  and  the  display 
of  30  contemporary  French  tapestries  de- 
signed by  major  French  artists.  The  latter 
exhibition  was  circulated  by  a  New  York 
gallery. 

An  individual  exhibition  of  tapestries 
by  an  internationally  known  Swiss  weaver 
who  now  lives  in  Durham,  Silvia  Heyden, 
was  arranged  before  one  of  her  tapestries, 
In  Tyrannos,  symbolizing  the  Berlin  Wall, 
was  sent  to  West  Berlin. 

A  rarely  shown  medium  was  encoun- 
tered in  the  exhibition  of  silhouettes  cut 
by  Professor  Fritz  Griebel,  the  director 
emeritus  of  the  Nuremberg  Academy,  sil- 
houettes which  reflect  his  love  for  Greek 
vases  and  primitive  folk  art. 

In  the  field  of  furniture  design,  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  all  the  major  furni- 
ture designed  by  the  architect  Mies  van 


der  Rohe  between  1927  and  1931.  Some 
pieces  from  this  exhibition  are  still  in  the 
museum  as  an  acquisition  from  a  special 
fund  collected  by  Mr.  Ben  F.  Williams. 

One  of  the  newly  acquired  paintings  by 
Frerichs  was  involved  in  a  collection  of 
paintings  and  sculptures  selected  by  the 
nation's  governors  which,  touring  from 
Olympia,  Wash.,  came  to  our  museum. 
Frerichs's  painting,  The  Falls  of  the  Tama- 
haka,  Cherokee  County,  N.  C,  was  Govern- 
or Dan  Moore's  choice  for  this  exhibition. 

A  new  traveling  exhibition  of  drawings 
by  contemporary  North  Carolina  artists, 
for  which  funds  were  provided  by  the  N.  C. 
State  Art  Society,  was  first  shown  in  our 
museum  before  the  exhibition  went  on 
tour. 

Exhibitions  that  were  prepared  from 
our  own  collections  were  acquisitions  from 
North  Carolina  annuals  showing  acquisi- 
tions from  the  last  20  state  competitions 
held  and  shown  in  this  museum. 

Another  show  which  gave  a  survey  of 
an  important  part  of  our  collection  was 
the  exhibition  "American  Painting  since 
1900"  from  which  only  a  limited  selection 
usually  can  be  shown. 

That  the  traveling  exhibitions  the  mu- 
seum is  sending  throughout  the  state  are 
filling  a  real  need  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  every  traveling  show  was  shown  in  at 
least  a  dozen  cities  and  some  in  as  many 
as  19. 

There  is  a  wide  range  covered  in  these 
traveling  exhibitions— from  North  Carolina 
art  to  European  and  Japanese  prints,  early 
book  art  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
Diirer  Revelation  woodcuts,  to  mechani- 
cal coin  banks  of  the  19th  century. 

Accompanying  the  temporary  exhibi- 
tions were  1 1  catalogues.  The  biggest  of 
these  was  the  catalogue  of  the  Brummer 
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collection  of  Duke  University  which  was 
97  pages  long.  The  catalogues  were  pro- 
duced by  the  State  Print  Shop  with  very 
careful  attention  to  the  demands  made  for 
this  type  of  production. 

Also  undertaken  under  the  supervision 
of  the  general  curator  was  the  restoration 
of  14  paintings  and  one  tapestry.  One  of 
these  restorations  of  one  of  Marieschi's 
paintings,  a  scene  from  the  Grand  Canal 
in  Venice,  was  carried  out  in  the  studios 
of  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation  in  New 
York.  Another  especially  successful  restora- 
tion, on  the  tapestry  given  by  Joseph  C. 
Sloane  of  Chapel  Hill,  was  carried  out  in 
the  studios  of  French  and  Company  in 
New  York. 

Five  of  our  pictures  were  reframed.  They 
ranged  from  Francesco  Francia's  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  an  early  15th  century  German 
painting  of  a  Woman  with  a  Rosary  and 
Juan  de  Flandes'  Annunciation  Panel,  to 
modern  paintings  by  Francis  Speight  and 
Alexis  Jawlensky. 

In  regard  to  renovation  and  maintenance 
of  our  building,  the  biggest  news  is  the 
new  air  conditioning,  installed  in  the 
spring  of  1966.  It  has  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  staff  and  made  the  museum 
much  more  attractive  to  its  visitors. 

Of  renovation  of  individual  galleries,  the 
most  important  restoration  was  the  rede- 
signing of  a  gallery  on  the  third  floor  for 
use  as  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for 
the  Blind.  Competition  held  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  University  School  of  Design 
led  to  the  successful  design  now  used. 

The  restoration  of  existing  galleries  was 
in  the  Flemish  galleries  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  museum. 

The  construction  of  a  new  wing  of  the 


highway  building  led  to  the  demolition  of 
the  museum  annex  used  as  a  workshop 
which  had  to  be  moved  to  a  building  across 
the  street  from  the  museum.  Since  the 
museum  gave  up  $600,000  which  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  an 
annex  which  was  never  built,  space  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  new  highway  building  was 
prepared  to  be  occupied  by  museum  offices. 

After  this  space  is  readied,  the  move  of 
offices  will  offer  additional  galleries  and 
workshop  space  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
present  museum  building. 

A  very  successful  activity  in  the  Cura- 
torial Department  was  a  workshop  semi- 
nar on  the  traveling  exhibitions  held  for 
representatives  from  galleries  throughout 
the  state.  Since  the  traveling  exhibitions 
go  to  many  small  institutions,  such  a  pro- 
gram covering  the  packing  and  handling 
of  works  of  art,  their  installation  and  light- 
ing and  other  specific  gallery  problems 
proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  this  interested 
audience  charged  with  gallery  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  Curatorial  Department  also  contin- 
ued examination  of  art  works  brought  in- 
to the  museum  for  identification.  The 
whole  professional  staff  assisted  in  this  pro- 
gram which  occasionally  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  rather  important  art  works,  such 
as  a  15th  century  German  portrait  ac- 
quired during  this  report  period.  The  gen- 
eral curator  also  continued  work  on  the 
biographical  file  of  North  Carolina  artists 
and  the  indexing  of  art  resources  in  North 
Carolina  collections,  an  index  which  is  of 
immense  help  with  such  exhibitions  as 
"North  Carolina  Collects,"  held  after  the 
report  period. 
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The  1966  queens  of  Western  Electric  employees  Greensboro;    Mrs.    Elaine   Shatterly,  Burlington 

in  the  state  visited  the  Museum  in  April,  1966,  Wenoca  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  Flynt,  Wenoca 

and  stopped  to  admire  the  Asam  Angel.  Left  to  Queen  of  Winston-Salem, 
right  are  Mrs.  Vilma  Handley,  Wenoca  Queen  of 
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The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind, 
which  opened  during  the  biennium,  already  has 
attracted  thousands  of  visitors  and  much  comment, 
both  national  and  international.  A  new  exhibition 
is  displayed  about  once  a  month. 


Education 

The  Education  Department's  biggest 
news  during  the  report  period  was  the 
opening  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 
for  the  Blind  on  March  24,  1966.  The 
opening  was  given  special  significance  by 
the  attendance  of  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  com- 
missioner of  rehabilitation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  other  distinguished  guests  interested 
in  this  venture. 

Also  attending  were  a  group  of  students, 
the  superintendent  and  some  teachers  from 
the  Governor  Morehead  School  in  Raleigh. 

An  opening  exhibition,  a  collection  of 
sculpture  was  assembled  from  New  York 
galleries,  the  Olsen  Foundation,  and  New 
York  and  North  Carolina  collectors.  A  first 
effort  was  also  made  to  acquire  sculpture 
of  high  artistic  quality  to  start  a  perma- 
nent collection  for  the  gallery. 


The  Hand  by  Rodin,  the  Head  of  Julie 
Manet  by  Berthe  Morisot,  and  the  Mask 
of  Beethoven  by  Bourdelle  were  the  works 
acquired  with  funds  from  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Foundation  grant.  In  addition  to 
this  grant,  a  Federal  grant  of  $15,000  was 
received  in  November,  1966,  for  operation 
of  the  gallery  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
There  was  considerable  local  and  national 
publicity  given  to  the  opening  of  the  gal- 
lery, including  a  National  Broadcasting 
Company  television  program  in  March, 
1966. 

The  task  fulfilled  by  the  Education  De- 
partment in  guiding  nearly  60,000  people 
through  the  galleries  is  amazing  if  it  is 
realized  that  this  service  had  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  curatorial  staff  of  only  two  peo- 
ple, helped  greatly,  however,  by  a  devoted 
force  of  volunteers  methodically  trained 
by  the  curator  of  education. 
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In  preparation  of  tours  of  the  museum 
by  school  groups,  collections  of  slides  and 
accompanying  mimeographed  lectures  were 
sent  out  which  greatly  helped  to  create 
an  initial  interest  in  these  field  trips.  There 
was  contact  with  schools  throughout  the 
state,  also  through  lectures,  consultations 
and  seminars. 

A  service  of  special  significance  should 
be  mentioned  among  lectures  to  adult 
groups— the  series  of  lectures  offered  to 
the  Sir  Walter  Cabinet  which  includes  the 
wives  of  legislators  and  state  department 
heads. 

The  Education  Department  started  its 
own  series  of  publications  with  a  slide 
folder  containing  40  color  slides  and  an 
accompanying  booklet  titled  "Masterpieces 
in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art"  in 
which  the  curator  of  education  discussed 
each  work  illustrated  in  the  slides.  This 
publication  was  made  possible  by  an  $8000 


grant  from  the  Junior  League  of  Raleigh, 
a  major  force  behind  the  development  of 
the  museum's  volunteer  guides. 

Among  summer  activities  was  the  pro- 
gram for  teenage  students  which  was  car- 
ried on  through  a  three-week  period  in 
1966.  This  was  the  third  year  of  the  pro- 
gram. As  before,  Mrs.  Rennie,  assistant 
curator  of  education,  carried  through  this 
program  which  combined  slide  lectures, 
discussions  and  tours  of  the  galleries. 

Also  in  its  third  year  was  the  advanced 
docent  workshop.  The  reports  were  pro- 
vided by  members  of  the  docents  guide 
force,  members  of  the  museum  staff,  and 
experts  called  in  from  outside. 

Four  public  lectures  were  offered  dur- 
ing the  period,  of  which  two  were  given 
by  local  experts,  Dr.  Joseph  Sloane  and 
Mr.  Milton  Small,  and  the  other  two  were 
by  Mr.  Charles  Parkhurst,  director  of  the 
Baltimore  Museum,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Tait 


Registrar  Nina  Kasanof  waits  to  check  in  art  works 
for  a  special  exhibition. 


of  Columbia  University.  There  was  also  a 
rich  program  of  concerts  offered  in  the 
museum  on  Sunday  afternoons,  featuring 
both  local  and  European  performers. 

An  experiment  with  an  individual  guide 
system  provided  through  the  N.  C.  State 
Art  Society  was  installed  for  a  year's  trial 
period.  Although  the  system  proved  re- 
warding to  quite  a  number  of  visitors,  the 
fees  paid  for  rental  so  far  have  not  been 
able  to  cover  the  cost.  The  Art  Society  had 
to  make  up  for  considerable  deficit. 
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Public  Information 

In  the  report  of  the  Public  Information 
Officer,  it  becomes  evident  that  attendance, 
which  in  1963-65  was  136,154,  jumped  in 
the  present  biennium  to  155,241,  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  19,087  visitors. 

In  regard  to  publications,  we  can  report 
the  publication  of  20  issues  of  the  Calendar 
of  Art  Events.  Of  the  Bulletin,  there  were 
five  numbers  published. 

Since  Dr.  Valentiner's  catalogue  of  the 
permanent  collection  is  out  of  print,  a  first 
step  toward  publication  of  a  new  catalogue 
was  made  by  issuing  a  catalogue  of  Ameri- 
can Paintings  to  1900.  In  the  wake  of  an 
exhibition  which  presented  American 
painting  since  1900  from  the  permanent 
collection,  a  catalogue  was  published  by 
the  Curatorial  Department,  bringing  the 
catalogue  of  the  American  school  up  to 
date.  As  soon  as  funds  become  available, 
other  sections  of  the  catalogue  of  paint- 
ings will  be  issued,  the  next  one  being  the 
catalogue  of  British  paintings. 

As  most  museum  activities,  the  news  re- 
leases issued  also  increased  from  186  dur- 
ing the  past  biennium  to  217  in  the  pres- 
ent biennium.  How  well  these  releases 
were  received  can  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  the  state  press  coverage  increased  from 


Jury  for  the  29th  annual  North  Carolina  Artists' 
Exhibition  included  Gertrude  Rosenthal  of  New 
York,  Theodoras  Stamos,  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Art,  and  Fred  Messersmith  of  Stetson  University, 
Florida. 


2100  inches  in  1963-65  to  3210  in  1965-67, 
an  increase  of  50  percent. 

There  was  a  special  series  about  the  mu- 
seum published  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Raleigh  Times,  as  well  as  a  series  of  broad- 
casts on  WPTF  Radio  which  is  continuing 
on  a  monthly  basis. 

The  museum  was  important  in  supply- 
ing art  works  to  magazines  throughout  the 
state,  and  a  series  appears  monthly  in  WE 
THE  PEOPLE,  published  in  Raleigh. 

The  museum  also  was  well  represented 
in  national  publications,  having  many  re- 
quests for  reproduction  of  art  works. 

Internationally,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant magazines  in  the  field  of  art  con- 
tinued coverage  of  museum  activties  and 
acquisitions.  International  publication  has 
in  the  past  been  very  valuable  when  the 
museum  wished  to  acquire  loans  or  infor- 
mation from  other  museums. 


Administration 

Whereas  in  the  past  biennium,  expendi- 
tures were  not  far  from  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, in  the  present  biennium  total  expendi- 
tures came  up  to  $527,554.57,  in  line  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  mu- 
seum activities. 

In  addition  to  funds  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral maintenance  of  the  museum,  the  state 
appropriated  $50,000  annually  for  art  pur- 
chases, whereas  in  the  preceding  biennium 
the  amount  appropriated  for  art  purchases 
had  been  $30,000.  A  small  amount,  $900, 


was  added  during  the  1965-66  fiscal  year, 
paid  to  the  director  for  services  to  Duke 
University  in  a  museum  seminar. 

In  the  following  fiscal  year,  1966-67,  it 
is  shown  on  the  financial  table  that  $38,673 
was  scheduled  to  be  transferred  to  1967-68. 
A  total  of  $33,649  of  this  amount  was  to  be 
used  for  art  purchases  with  the  following 
year's  special  appropriation  for  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  museum.  Of  the  re- 
maining amount,  $3450  was  scheduled  for 
purchase  of  additional  Edison-Price  spot- 
light fixtures  and  $974  for  restoration. 


Library 

Tht  art  reference  library  struggled  again 
with  insufficient  funds  to  be  the  scholarly 
arm  of  the  museum  operation.  It  might  be 
hard  for  outsiders  to  understand  that  a 
museum  needs  books  as  well  as  art  works, 
but  the  fact  is  that  intelligent  purchasing 
and  scientific  exploration  of  the  museum 
collections  is  only  possible  with  an  up  to 
daTe  collection  of  books,  catalogues,  and 
periodicals.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  a  very  intelligent  and  alert  staff  in 
the  library,  but  only  with  an  increase  of 
funds  for  this  branch  of  the  museum's 
activities  will  the  library  be  able  to  func- 
tion as  it  should  in  an  art  museum  of  our 
size  and  scope. 

Justus  Bier 
Director 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT 
JULY  1,  1965-JUNE  30,  1967 

I.  Finances 


STATE  APPROPRIATION— The  North  Caro- 
lina Museum  of  Art  receives  its  operating  funds 
from  the  General  Assembly  on  a  biennial  basis. 
The  operating  budget  for  the  Museum  is  cate- 
gorized into  the  main  purposes  listed  below.  All 
unexpended  funds,  except  those  funds  authorized 


to  be  transferred  to  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 
complete  projects  begun  in  the  appropriated  year, 
revert  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  State  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  These  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Museum  are  subject  to  the  audit 
of  the  State  Auditor. 


STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS  FISCAL  YEAR  1965-66 
GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATION 


Revert  to 


Budget 

Transfer  to 

State 

1965-66 

Expenditures 

1966-67* 

Treasury 

1  ADMINISTRATION 

1-1110  Salary-Officers 

$  16,000 

$  14,499.96 

$1,500.00** 

$  .04 

1-1120  Salaries-Staff 

20,793 

20,792.90 

.10 

1-1200  Supplies 

2,400 

2,387.25 

12.75 

1-1300  Communications 

5,289 

5,179.30 

109.70 

1-1400  Travel 

1,430 

1,415.56 

14.44 

1-1500  Printing  and  Binding 

169 

152.47 

16.53 

1-1800  Repairs  and  Alterations 

54 

52.83 

1.17 

1-1900  General  Expense 

1,000 

997.35 

2.65 

1-2200  Insurance  and  Bonding 

7,610 

7,609.50 

.50 

1-3000  Equipment 

308 

307.15 

.85 

Total  Administration 

$  55,053 

$  53,394.27 

$1,500.00 

$  158.73 

2  CURATORIAL 

2-1120  Salaries-Staff 

$  38,503 

$  38,502.05 

$ 

$  .95 

2-1200  Supplies 

2,050 

1,850.14 

199.86 

2-1800  Repairs  and  Alterations 

3,101 

2,428.20 

672.00 

.80 

2-3000  Equipment 

400 

399.72 

.28 

Total  Curatorial 

}  44,054 

$  43,180.11 

$  672.00 

$  201.89 

3  EXHIBITION  EXPENSE 

3-1120  Salaries-Temporary 

$  400 

$  376.79 

$  23.21 

3-1200  Supplies 

300 

217.24 

82.76 

3-1300  Communications 

1,500 

1,490.43 

9.57 

3-1400  Travel 

570 

570.00 

3-1500  Printing  and  Binding 

3,780 

3,775.95 

4.05 

3-1900  General  Expense 

7,700 

7,063.72 

636.28 

3-2200  Insurance  and  Bonding 

$  14,250 

$  13,494.13 

$  755.87 

Total  Exhibition  Expense 
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4  EDUCATION 
4-1120  Salaries-Staff 
4-1400  Travel 

4-1500  Printing  and  Binding 
4-1900  General  Expense 
Total  Education 


21,021 
700 
120 
1,700 


$  21,021.00 
692.01 
105.81 
1,453.07 


$  23,541       $  23,271.89 


7.99 
14.19 
246.93 
f  269.11 


5  PUBLICATIONS 
5-1120  Salaries-Staff 
5-1500  Printing  and  Binding 
Total  Publications 


6,798 
7,890 


S  6,798.00 
7,720.14 
$  14,688       $  14,518.14 


169.86 
$  169.86 


6  LIBRARY 

6-1120  Salaries-Staff 

6-1200  Supplies 

6-1500  Printing  and  Binding 

6-3000  Equipment 

Total  Library 


$  18,399       $  18,399.00 


98.74 
133.09 
1,513.83 
$  20,249       $  20,144.66 


100 
150 
1,600 


1.26 
16.91 
86.17 
$  104.34 


7  CUSTODIAL 


$  43,438       $  43,438.00 


8  ART  PURCHASE  FUND 


$  50,900       $  50,760.37       $  139.00 


.63 


13  MERIT  SALARY  INCREMENTS 


TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS 


,173       $262,201.57  $2,311.00 


$1,660.43 


LESS  ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS: 
Bookshop 

Transfers  and  Reimbursements 
Total  Estimated  Receipts 


$    2,390       $  2,540.44 
900  900.00 


$    3,290       $  3,440.44 


$  (150.44) 
$  (150.44) 


GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATION 


$262,883       $258,761.13  $2,311.00 


$1,810.87 


•For  authorized  projects  begun  during  fiscal  year  but  not  completed 


*  "Refund  from  Duke  University  for  services  of  Director  as  instructor  for  one  semester 
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STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS  FISCAL  YEAR  1966-67 
GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATION 


1  ADMINISTRATION 

1-1110  Salary-Officers 
1-1120  Salaries-Staff 
1-1200  Supplies 
1-1300  Communications 
1-1400  Travel 

1-1500  Printing  and  Binding 
1-1800  Repairs  and  Alterations 
1-1900  General  Expense 
1-2200  Insurance  and  Bonding 
1-3000  Equipment 
Total  Administration 


Budget 

1966-67 

$  14,500 
19,260 
3,049 
5,782 
1,500 
94 
103 
1,080 
7,311 
213 
$  52,892 


Expenditures 

$  14,499.96* 
19,260.00 
3,046.88 
5,781.81 
1,324.28 
81.12 
90.19 
1,062.84 
7,311.00 
72.79 
$  52,530.87 


Revert  to 

State 
Treasury 

\  .04 

2.12 
.19 
175.72 
12.88 
12.81 
17.16 

140.21 


361.13 


2  CURATORIAL 

2-1120  Salaries-Staff 
2-1200  Supplies 

2-1800  Repairs  and  Alterations 
2-3000  Equipment 
Total  Curatorial 


$  40,036 
1,155 
2,799 
877 

$  44,867 


$  40,036.00 
1,141.59 
2,798.75 
756.23 

$  44,732.57 


13.41 
.25 
120.77 


134.43 


3  EXHIBITION  EXPENSE 

3-1120  Salaries-Temporary 
3-1200  Supplies 
3-1300  Communications 
3-1400  Travel 

3-1500  Printing  and  Binding 
3-1900  General  Expense 
3-2200  Insurance  and  Bonding 
Total  Exhibition  Expense 


300 
300 
2,100 
570 
7,392 
2,975 
50 


74.21 
299.06 
2,099.21 
538.30 
7,321.58 
852.50 
50.00 


$  13,687 


$  11,234.86 


f  225.79 
.94 
.79 
31.70 
70.42 
2,122.50 

12,452.14 


4  EDUCATION 

4-1120  Salaries-Staff 
4-1400  Travel 

4-1500  Printing  and  Binding 
4-1900  General  Expense 
Total  Education 


22,312 
700 
120 
1,700 


$  24,832 


$  22,312.00 
700.00 
115.46 
1,502.48 
$  24,629.94 


4.54 
197.52 


202.06 
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5  PUBLICATIONS 


5-1120  Salaries-Staff 

5-1500  Printing  and  Binding 

Total  Publications 


$  7,134 
7,280 
$  14,414 


$  7,134.00 
7,230.75 
|  14,364.75 


49.25 


$  49.25 


6  LIBRARY 

6-1120  Salaries-Staff 

6-1200  Supplies 

6-1500  Printing  and  Binding 

6-3000  Equipment 

Total  Library 


19,351 
100 
243 
1,300 


20,994 


$  19,289.00 
99.64 
242.20 
1,299.93 
$  20,930.77" 


62.00 
.36 
.80 
.07 


$  63.23 


7  CUSTODIAL 


$  44,572 


$  44,571.68 


$  .32 


8  ART  PURCHASE  FUND 


f  18,590 


$  18,590.00 


13  RESERVES  AND  TRANSFERS 
13-1170  Merit  Salary  Increments 
13-6303  Transfer  to  1967-68 
Total  Reserves  and  Transfers 


$  305 
$  38,673 
$  38,978 


38,673.00 
$  38,673.00 


$  305.00 


$  305.00 


TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS 


$273,826 


$270,258.44 


,567.56 


LESS  ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS: 
Bookshop 


$  1,382 


$  1,465.00 


f  (83.00) 


GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATION 


$272,444 


$268,793.44 


,650.56 


*  Refund  of  $1,500  from  Duke  University  for  Director's  services  not  reflected  in  this  figure 


**For  Art  Purchase  Fund,  purchase  of  equipment  and  restoration  (projects  begun  in  fiscal  year  but  not 
completed) 
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SPECIAL  FUND-This  special  fund  was  set  up 
when  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  cash  do- 
nations to  the  Museum  and  for  the  operation  of 
the  Museum  Bookshop,  whose  operations  are  listed 
below  as  "Stores  for  Resale."  All  funds,  being  in 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  WITH  BALANCE 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1965-66 


SPECIAL  FUND 


Balance 

Receipts 

Disbursements 

Balance 

6-30-65 

1965-66 

1965-66 

6-30-66 

1-1900  General  Expense                                     $  8,574.75 

$  358.03 

$  3,210.50 

$  5,722.28 

Collection  Catalogue  1,912.61 

1  801  85 

110.76 

Art  Education  Conference  21,621.82 

11,204.47* 

23  fiQO  40** 

9  1 35  89 

Miscellaneous  246.60 

246.60 

1-3401  Library  Books  2,620.77 

1,100.00 

921.00 

2,799.77 

1-3402  Works  of  Art  2,749.31 

6,710.56 

6,987.47 

2,472.40 

2-4000  Stores  for  Resale  $37,725.86 

$19,373.06 

$36,611.22 

$20,487.70 

Contributions  for  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind 

project 

$  245.00 

Education  Fund 

45.00 

Junior  League  of  Raleigh  (for  slide  and  text  books  on  collection) 

8,000.00 

Miscellaneous 

1,614.47 

E.  B.  Benjamin  Fund  (for  traveling  exhibition) 

300.00 

Frederick  W.  Stocker  Fund  (for  exhibition  catalogue) 

1,000.00 

$11,204.47 

**Feodor  Zakharov  Exhibition 

$  2,211.82 

Expenses  opening  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind 

2,889.08 

Art  purchases  for  the  blind  gallery 

11,700.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses  for  Victor  Hammer  Exhibition 

621.61 

Miscellaneous  expenses  for  Craftsmen  Exhibition 

839.25 

Slide  and  text  books  publication  begun  but  not  completed  during  period 

5,109.64 

Miscellaneous 

319.00 

$23,690.40 


the  nature  of  trust  funds,  remain  in  the  account 
of  the  Museum  and  do  not  revert  to  the  General 
Fund  of  the  State  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  These  funds  are  subject  to  the  audit  of  the 
State  Auditor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  WITH  BALANCE 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1966-67 


SPECIAL  FUND 


1-1900  General  Expense 

Collection  Catalogue 
Art  Education  Conference 
Miscellaneous 

1-3401  Library  Books 

1-  3402  Works  of  Art 

2-  4000  Stores  for  Resale 

3-  0000  Gallery  for  the  Blind 


Balance 
6-30-66 
$  5,722.28 
110.76 
9,135.89 
246.60 
2,799.77 
2,472.40 


Receipts  Disbursements 
1966-67  1966-67 


$  526.50 

13,250.62* 

19,110.00 
6,978.15 
15,750.00 


$  6,217.00  S 

9,846.30** 

18,786.26 
5,764.74 
2,479.27 


Balance 
6-30-67 
31.78 
110.76 
12,540.21 
246.60 
3,123.51 
3,685.81 
13,270.73 


$20,487.70       S55.615.27       $43,093.57  $33,009.40 


*20th  Anniversary  Fund  $10,020.05 
Sale  of  slide  book  and  text  3,176.92 
Miscellaneous  803.65 
Less  $750  in  beginning  balance  transferred  to  Gallery  for  the  Blind  (750.00) 

$13,250.62 


••Completion  of  slide  book  and  text  publication  4,081.50 

20th  Anniversary  expenses  3,647.42 

Arnold  Munzinger  Exhibition  catalogue  1,333.43 
Art  purchase  for  Gallery  for  the  Blind  285.00 
Miscellaneous  498.95 


$  9,846.30 


II  Personnel 


CURATORIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  James  E.  McKeel  was  employed  in  October, 
1965,  as  Assistant  Preparator. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Becky  Hannum  came  to  the  Museum  in 
March,  1967,  as  an  Assistant  Curator  of  Education 
in  charge  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the 
Blind. 


CUSTODIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Simpson,  a  Museum  Guard 
since  the  opening  of  the  Museum  in  1956,  died 
on  April  15,  1967.  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Woodlief  was 
employed  to  fill  this  vacancy. 

Mr.  George  H.  York  retired  from  his  position  as 
a  Museum  Guard  in  June,  1967.  He  had  been  a 
Guard  since  the  Museum  opened.  Mr.  Jesse  R. 
Tippett  replaced  Mr.  York. 

William  T.  Beckwith 
Administrative  Officer 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  CURATORIAL  DEPARTMENT 
JULY  1,  1965-JUNE  30,  1967 


During  this  biennum  the  Curatorial  Department 
geared  its  activities  around  the  commemoration 
of  the  Museum's  20th  Anniversary  year,  1967. 
Restoration  of  distinguished  items  in  the  collec- 
tion, repainting  and  redecorating  in  the  Museum, 
and  the  scheduling  of  exceptional  exhibitions, 
were  all  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  Anni- 
versary year. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  a  Legislative  Reception 
was  held  at  the  Museum  in  honor  of  the  legisla- 
tors with  a  tour  of  the  Museum  to  see  what  was 
purchased  with  the  one  million  dollars  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  in  1947,  the  one  million 
dollars  in  matching  funds  by  the  Kress  Founda- 


tion, and  the  State  appropriations  in  the  inter- 
vening years.  The  Curatorial  Department  handled 
all  technical  aspects  of  the  reception.  Replicas  of 
the  N.  C.  State  Seal  marked  the  paintings  identi- 
fying those  works  acquired  through  the  original 
State  appropriation  of  1947,  and  those  works  ac- 
quired in  the  intervening  years  through  the  an- 
nual Museum  Purchase  Fund. 

Printed  for  the  occasion  was  a  commemorative 
program  recognizing  all  donors  to  the  Museum 
and  persons  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 
1947  Legislative  Act.  The  program  also  included 
an  historical  chronology  of  the  Museum. 


TEMPORARY  EXHIBITIONS 


June  20-August  22,  1965  photography  in  the  fine  arts  iv.  A  loan  exhibition  of  152 

pictures  which  was  circulated  throughout  the  country  after 
opening  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 


September,  1965  drawings  by  contemporary  n.  c.  artists.  A  new  traveling 

exhibition  provided  by  funds  from  the  N.  C.  State  Art 
Society.  Based  on  past  participation  in  N.  C.  Artists  Ex- 
hibitions, thirty-eight  artists  sent  in  drawings  which  have 
been  framed,  with  the  addition  of  one  drawing  from  the 
Museum's  permanent  collection. 


September  19-October  10,  1965  dalton  collection.  130  works  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Dalton,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Catalogue 
published  by  NCMA. 


October  17-November  7,  1965  arnold  munzinger  retrospective.  48  works  of  the  19th 

century  Swiss  artist,  Arnold  Munzinger.  From  the  collection 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stocker  of  Durham.  The 
Museum  published  a  64  page  catalogue. 
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November  18,  1965-January  2,  1966 


28th  annual  n.  c.  artists'  exhibition.  106  works  selected 
by  the  jury  to  form  the  exhibition,  with  20  works  selected 
for  a  traveling  show. 


January  7-23,  1966 


28th  annual  n.  c.  artists  exhibition.  The  entire  exhibi- 
tion was  shown  also  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 


January  9-30,  1966 


mies  van  der  rohe  exhibition.  This  exhibition,  assembled 
by  the  Museum,  consisted  of  actual  examples  of  all  the 
major  furniture  designed  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe  from 
1927-1931.  A  check  list  folder  was  published  and  most  of 
the  works  were  purchased  by  local  collectors. 


February  6-27,  1966 


award  winners.  Twelve  artists,  whose  works  received 
awards  in  the  28th  Annual  N.  C.  Artists  Exhibition,  were 
invited  to  show  three  representative  examples  of  their 
work. 


March  25-April  24,  1966 


craftsmen  usa  '66,  (southeast).  First  time  showing  by  the 
NCMA  with  funds  from  the  American  Craftsmen  Council 
to  assist  in  staging  the  event.  Made  up  of  regional  compe- 
titions and  exhibitions  of  Southeastern  crafts.  152  works 
selected  by  the  jury  with  those  receiving  the  National 
Merit  Awards  to  be  shown  at  the  American  Craftsmen's 
Council  in  New  York.  NCMA  published  an  exhibition 
catalogue. 


May  22-June  19,  1966 


contemporary  French  tapestries.  Circulated  by  the 
Charles  E.  Slatkin,  Inc.  Galleries  of  New  York  traveling  to 
18  other  galleries  throughout  the  United  States.  Thirty 
tapestries  designed  by  notable  French  painters  and  sculp- 
tors. 


July  9-August  21,  1966 


masterpieces  from  Montreal.  Containing  102  important 
paintings  from  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
including  masterpieces  of  some  of  the  most  famous  names 
in  art  from  the  15th  century  to  contemporary  times.  A 
record  number  of  summer  visitors,  approximately  10,852, 
viewed  this  exhibition.  The  exhibition  returned  to  Mon- 
treal after  an  itinerary  of  six  major  museums. 
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September  4-25,  1966 


Peruvian  art  (from  the  Olsen  Foundation).  The  first  part 
of  a  total  collection  of  over  600  pieces,  consisting  of  works 
in  gold,  ceramics,  wood,  stone  and  textiles. 


November  6-27,  1966  29th  annual  n.  c.  artists  exhibition.  The  jury  selected 

58  works  to  make  up  the  exhibition  with  20  selected  for 
the  traveling  show.  Announcement  of  the  award  winners 
was  withheld  until  the  Winston-Salem  opening  at  which 
time  all  awards  were  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  N.  C.  State  Art  Society  at  Salem  College. 


November  30-December  15,  1966  29th  annual  n.  c.  artists  exhibition.  The  entire  exhibition 

was  shown  at  the  Salem  College  Fine  Arts  Building  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Exhibition  was  arranged  by  the 
NCMA. 


January  6-29,  1967  29th  annual  n.  c.  artists  exhibition.  The  entire  exhibition 

was  shown  at  the  Asheville  Art  Museum,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Exhibition  arranged  by  the  NCMA. 


December  11,  1966-January  8,  1967         Peruvian  art,  part  ii.  The  second  part  of  the  Peruvian 

Art  exhibition  on  loan  from  the  Olsen  Foundation  featur- 
ing ceramics. 


January  15-29,  1967  award  winners.  Featured  two  invited  works  from  each 

winning  artist  from  the  29th  Annual  N.  C.  Artists  Exhibi- 
tion. 


January-March,  1967  special  exhibition— fritz  griebel  silhouettes.  Special  loan 

of  70  silhouettes  from  the  German  painter,  etcher,  and 
silhouette  cutter,  Fritz  Griebel,  director  emeritus  of  the 
Nuremberg  Academy.  Silhouettes  were  offered  for  sale. 


February  12-March  5,  1967  governors'  national  art  tour.  Arranged  by  the  State 

Capitol  Museum  of  Olympia,  Washington,  representing 
a  collection  of  paintings  and  sculptures  selected  by  the 
nation's  governors.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  rep- 
resented by  William  C.  A.  Frerichs'  "The  Falls  of  the 
Tamahaka,  Cherokee  County,  N.  C." 
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March  12-26,  1967 


acquisitions  from  n.  c.  annuals.  This  exhibition  featured 
acquisitions  from  the  10th  through  the  29th  N.  C.  Artists 
Competitions.  This  was  the  first  time  all  purchased  works 
from  the  Annuals  had  been  shown  as  a  group.  A  catalogue 
was  prepared  by  the  NCMA. 


April  1-23,  1967 


American  paintings  since  1900.  (From  the  Permanent  Col- 
lection). Designed  to  place  on  view  at  one  time  the  com- 
plete group  of  American  20th  century  paintings  owned  by 
the  Museum.  A  catalogue  was  prepared  by  the  NCMA. 


April  13-23,  1967 


silvia  heyden  tapestries.  A  selection  of  four  tapestries  by 
the  well-known  Swiss  weaver,  Silvia  Heyden,  now  of  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  Tapestries  were  shown  with  original  sketches 
and  full-size  cartoons. 


May  7-July  2,  1967 


sculpture  and  decorative  art.  Brummer  Collection-Duke 
University.  The  first  public  showing  of  selected  pieces  from 
the  Brummer  collection  which  has  been  acquired  by  Duke 
University.  The  35  pieces  in  the  exhibition  provide  ex- 
amples of  sculpture  and  decorative  arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  the  Renaissance.  A  catalogue  was  prepared 
by  Robert  C.  Moeller,  III,  of  Duke  University  and  pub- 
lished by  the  NCMA. 


TRAVELING  EXHIBITIONS 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRINTMAKERS 


30  original  prints  by  contemporary  N.  C.  artists.  Shown 
in  nineteen  cities  throughout  the  State. 


EARLY  BOOK  ART 


39  manuscript  and  printed  pages,  dating  from  1430  to 
1590,  most  of  which  are  hand-illuminated.  Shown  in  twelve 
cities  throughout  the  State. 
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DURER  "REVELATION"  WOODCUTS 


16  woodcuts  designed  by  Albrecht  Diirer  to  illustrate  the 
Book  of  Revelation  from  the  Bible.  Shown  in  twelve  cities 
throughout  the  State. 


north  Carolina  artists  22  paintings,  sculptures,  prints,  chosen  by  the  juries  from 

the  Annual  N.  C.  Artists  Exhibitions.  Shown  in  eighteen 
cities  throughout  the  State. 


mechanical  coin  banks  24  antique  mechanical  toy  banks,  each  boxed  in  its  own 

labelled  display  stand.  Shown  in  fourteen  cities  throughout 
the  State. 


Japanese  prints  40  framed  prints  by  famous  Japanese  printmakers  taken 

from  the  permanent  collection  of  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Shown  in  nineteen  cities  throughout  the 
State. 


award  winners  16  works  by  North  Carolina  artists  who  were  award  win- 

ners in  past  North  Carolina  Artists  Exhibitions.  Shown  in 
fourteen  cities  throughout  the  State. 


drawings  by  contemporary  n.  c  artists  Drawings  by  38  North  Carolina  contemporary  artists  who 

have  been  past  participants  in  the  Annual  N.  C.  Artists 
Exhibitions.  Shown  in  nineteen  cities  throughout  the  State. 


contemporary  European  prints  Collection  of  15  to  18  graphic  works  by  contemporary 

artists  who  are  best  known  for  their  paintings  with  the 
French  School  predominating.  Most  of  this  collection  has 
been  given  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Ben- 
jamin of  Greensboro  and  New  Orleans.  Shown  in  nine 
cities  throughout  the  State  since  September,  1966. 
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EXHIBITION  PUBLICATIONS 


RESTORATION 


Twenty-eighth  Annual  North  Carolina  Artists 
Exhibition.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1965.  Introduction  by  Ben  F. 
Williams.  22  pages,  12  illustrations. 

Award  Winners.  Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1966.  8  pages,  12  illustrations. 

The  Dalton  Collection.  Published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1965.  Preface  by  Ben 
F.  Williams.  70  pages,  89  illustrations. 

Arnold  Munzinger  Retrospective.  Published  by 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1965. 
Foreword  by  Justus  Bier,  Preface  by  Fred- 
erick W.  Stocker.  64  pages,  141  illustrations. 

Furniture  Designed  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  A 
check  list  folder  published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1966. 

Craftsmen:  Southeast  '66.  Published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1966.  Preface  by 
Ben  F.  Williams,  26  pages,  31  illustrations. 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  North  Carolina  Artists  Ex- 
hibition. Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  1966.  Introduction  by  Ben 
F.  Williams.  24  pages,  34  illustrations. 

Award  Winners.  Published  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Museum  of  Art,  1966.  8  pages,  13  illu- 
strations. 

Acquisitions  from  North  Carolina  Annuals.  Pub- 
lished by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art, 
1967.  Preface  by  Ben  F.  Williams.  88  pages, 
43  illustrations. 

American  Paintings  Since  1900  from  the  Perma- 
nent Collection.  Published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1967.  Preface  by 
Ben  F.  Williams.  46  pages,  82  illustrations 
with  one  in  color. 

Sculpture  and  Decorative  Art  from  the  Brummer 
Collection  of  Duke  University.  Published  by 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1967. 
Catalogue  by  Robert  C.  Moeller,  III.  Intro- 
duction by  Robert  C.  Moeller,  III.  Foreword 
by  William  S.  Heckscher.  97  pages. 


GEORGE  C.  LAMBDIN  (American,  1830-1896) 
The  Amateur  Circus,  canvas,  22 14 "  x  2914" 
Original  State  Appropriation 
52.9.21 

Completely  relined  and  cleaned 

ADAM  MANYOKI  (Hungarian,  1673-1756) 

Portrait  of  a  Lady 

Phifer  Collection 

Completely  cleaned  and  restored 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK   (Flemish,  1599-1641) 

Portrait  of  Cornelius  van  der  Geest,  on  canvas 
31"  x  26"  (copy  after  painting  in  National  Gal- 
lery, London)  . 

Phifer  Collection 

Completely  cleaned  and  restored 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  ANTHONY  FRERICHS 

(Amer.,  b.  Belgium,  1829-1905) 
The  Falls  of  Tamahaka,  Cherokee  County,  N.  C, 

oil  on  canvas,  30"  x  48" 
G.65.24.1 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Finch,  Thomas- 

ville,  N.  C. 
Cleaned  and  relined 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  ANTHONY  FRERICHS 

(Amer.,  b.  Belgium,  1829-1905) 
Storm  Over  the  Blue  Ridge,  oil  on  canvas,  30"  x 

48" 
G.65.24.2 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Finch,  Thomas- 

ville,  N.  C. 
Cleaned  and  relined 

UNKNOWN  ARTIST 
Family  Group 
Phifer  Collection 

JOHN  HOPPNER  (English,  1758-1810) 
The  Honorable  Sherson 
Phiifer  Collection 

LEROY  IRELAND   (American,  born  1889) 
Still  Life,  (green  bottle),  canvas 
Phifer  Collection 

FRANCESCO  FRANCIA  (Italian,  c.1450-1517) 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  panel  14i/2"  x  lly2" 
Original  State  Appropriation 
52.9.155 

Restored  and  reframed 
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MICHELE   GIOVANNI   MARIESCHI  (Italian, 
1710-1743) 

The  Grand  Canal  at  the  Palazzo  Foscari,  canvas, 

241/4"  x  377/8" 
Kress,  GL.60.17.59 

Gift  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  New  York 

EDMUND  BREWSTER    (America,  active  1818- 
1839) 

Portrait  of  Mary  Ann  Huddy,  oil  on  canvas,  30" 

x  25" 
G.66.32.1 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Smith,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

JAMES  PEALE   (American,  1749-1831) 
Portrait  of  Rev.  James  Patriot  Wilson,  oil  on  can- 
vas, 29"  x  25" 
G.66.31.2 

Bequest  of  Dr.  Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill 

JACOB  EICHHOLTZ  (American,  1776-1842) 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  James  Patriot  Wilson,  oil  on  can- 
vas, 29"  x  25" 
G.66.31.1 

Bequest  of  Dr.  Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill 

ALEXIS  JAWLENSKY  (Russian,  1864-1941) 
Head,  canvasboard,  I4y4"  x  12%" 
G.66.29.1 

Bequest  of  Consuelo  Sides,  New  York 
Restored  and  reframed 

FLEMISH,  16th  century 
Tapestry,  9'-10"  x  16'-10" 
G.66.27.1 

Gift  of  Joseph  C.  Sloane,  Chapel  Hill 


FRAMING 


JUAN  DE  FLANDES  (Flemish,  worked  in  Spain, 

c.1465-1519) 
Annunciation 
G.65.9.1 

GERMAN,  15th  century 
Woman  with  a  Rosary 
64.7.1 


FRANCIS  SPEIGHT  (American,  1896-  ) 

Sans  Souci  Ferry 

66.26.1 

FRANCESCO  FRANCIA  (Italian,  c.1450-1517) 

The  Virgin  and  Child 
52.9.155 

ALEXIS  JAWLENSKY  (Russian,  1864-1941) 

Head 

G.66.29.1 


RENOVATION  AND  BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE 

The  Flemish  Galleries  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Museum  have  been  completely  renovated.  The 
walls  have  been  painted  and  the  floors  scraped 
and  cleaned. 

A  new  air-conditioning  system  was  installed  in 
the  Museum  in  the  early  spring  of  1966. 

A  new  roof  on  the  Museum  building  was  in- 
stalled in  the  spring  of  1966.  Damaged  exhibition 
areas  on  the  fourth  floor  were  repaired  and  re- 
painted. 

A  storage  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Mu- 
seum was  re-designed  with  special  construction  for 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind.  An 
adjoining  room,  previously  used  for  file  storage, 
was  redecorated  for  the  use  of  the  Gallery's  Cura- 
tor. 

The  Museum  workshop,  formerly  housed  in  a 
State  owned  building  adjoining  the  Museum,  has 
been  moved  to  a  building  across  the  street  from 
the  Museum. 


INSTALLATION 

The  Flemish  Galleries,  consisting  of  tapestries 
and  paintings,  have  been  reinstalled  following  re- 
novations. 
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NEW  MUSEUM  OFFICE  SPACE 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  will  utilize 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  new  addition  to  the  N.  C. 
State  Highway  Building  to  be  ready  for  occupan- 
cy in  the  winter  of  1967-68.  Adjoining  the  Mu- 
seum building,  this  additional  space  will  be  used 
for  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Museum.  At 
this  date  no  definite  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  renovation  of  the  vacated  office  space  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Museum. 


WORKS  BROUGHT  INTO  THE  MUSEUM 
FOR  EXAMINATION 

Since  this  service  was  started  in  November, 
1964,  each  year  has  shown  an  increase  in  the 
public's  bringing  in  works  of  art  to  be  examined 


by  the  professional  staff  of  the  Museum.  The  pub- 
lic from  all  areas  of  the  State  has  availed  itself 
of  this  service. 


WORKSHOP-SEMINAR 

In  May,  1967,  the  Curatorial  Department  spon- 
sored a  workshop-seminar  on  the  traveling  ex- 
hibitions program.  Representatives  from  galleries 
throughout  the  State  attended  the  all-day  event. 
The  program  covered  packing  and  handling  works 
of  art,  installation,  lighting,  gallery  facilities  and 
improvement,  availability  and  use  of  appropriate 
resource  materials  for  specific  community  needs, 
improved  efficiency  of  exhibition  scheduling,  etc. 
A  discussion  and  answer  period  was  held  after 
each  topic. 

Ben  F.  Williams 
General  Curator 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
JULY  1,  1965-JUNE  30,  1967 


PUBLIC  TOURS 

School  children  given  guided  tours:  52,953 
Members  of  civic  groups,  clubs,  churches, 
colleges  and  other  organizations  given 

guided  tours:  6,407 
Total  number  of  persons  given 

guided  tours:  59,360 

Number  of  guided  tours:  1,978 

EXTENSION  SERVICES 

Slides  of  the  Museum's  collection,  with 
accompanying  mimeographed  lectures 
sent  to  schools  and  civic  organizations 
on  loan:  2,140 

Visits  to  schools  to  lecture  in  the  field  of 
art  history,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  NCMA 

Consultations  by  correspondence  and  in 
person  with  teachers  on  methods  of 
preparation  for  student  visits  to 
the  NCMA. 

Teacher  seminars  and  tours  for  county 
teachers  in  preparation  for  initiating  new 
art  programs  in  their  schools. 

Consultation  and  training  of  out-of-town 
Junior  League  members  in  beginning 
programs  in  their  areas. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  art,  using  the  Mu- 
seum's permanent  collection  as  a  basis  for  study, 
to  civic  groups,  colleges,  public  schools  and 
churches  throughout  the  State. 

SIR  WALTER  CABINET  LECTURES 

A  series  of  lectures  was  presented  to  the  Sir 
Walter  Cabinet  beginning  in  March,  1967.  These 
lectures  were  held  each  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2:30. 
They  began  with  the  study  of  the  American 
School  of  Painting  and  continued  through  the 
nine  schools  of  painting  represented  in  the  Mu- 
seum. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

The  series  of  seven  minute  television  programs 
presented  over  WFMY-TV  in  Greensboro  ended 
the  first  week  in  July,  1965,  with  Mr.  Stanford 
speaking  on  a  comparison  of  the  work  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  and  Bandinelli. 

Another  series  of  five  minute  programs  on  paint- 
ings in  the  Museum  was  given  over  the  Peggy 
Mann  Show,  WTVD-TV,  Durham,  in  1966. 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  slide  folder  with  an  accompanying  fully  illu- 
strated book,  titled  "Masterpieces  in  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,"  researched  and  written 
by  the  Curator  of  Education,  was  published  dur- 
ing this  period,  through  an  $8000  grant  from  the 
Junior  League  of  Raleigh.  This  educational  edi- 
tion is  on  sale  in  the  Museum's  Bookshop,  and 
has  proved  to  be  a  popular  item  with  the  public, 
school  libraries,  and  school  students. 

An  article,  written  by  the  Curator  of  Educa- 
tion, on  the  history,  opening,  and  operation  of 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  was  published  in 
the  June  1966  issue  of  Museum  News. 

The  Department  also  added  to  its  lecture  series 
the  following,  researched  and  written  by  the  Assis- 
tant Curator  of  Education:  "Chardin's  Kitchen 
Table  with  a  Ray  Fish,"  "The  John  White  Water- 
color  Drawings,"  "Thanksgiving  in  Art,"  and 
"Self-portraits  from  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Seven- 
teenth Century." 

THE  MARY  DUKE  BIDDLE  GALLERY 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

On  March  10  and  11,  1966,  Aline  Saarinen,  art 
editor  for  the  Television  Division  of  NBC,  to- 
gether with  an  NBC-TV  crew,  came  to  the  Mu- 
seum for  the  filming  of  a  program  on  the  Blind 
project.  Students  of  the  Governor  Morehead 
School  participated.  The  program  was  released 
on  nationwide  television  on  March  20,  1966.  The 
Education  Department  had  many  inquiries  from 
throughout  the  United  States  about  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Gallery,  as  a  result  of  this  program. 
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A  Press  opening  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gal- 
lery was  held  on  March  15,  1966,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  newspapers  and  television  throughout  the 
State.  The  project  was  televised  on  WTVD-TV, 
Durham.  A  feature  article  on  the  project  written 
by  Rob  Woods,  Associated  Press,  was  released 
nationwide.  Articles  on  the  Gallery  also  appeared 
in  the  News  &  Observer,  The  Raleigh  Times,  The 
Charlotte  Observer,  Greensboro  Daily  News  and 
The  Durham  Herald. 

The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind 
was  formally  opened  on  the  night  of  March  24, 

1966,  with  ceremonies  attended  by  Mrs.  Dan 
Moore,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Semans  (representing 
The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation),  Miss  Mary 
Switzer,  Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation,  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dr.  Henry  Betts,  Director  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Center  of  Chicago,  Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  of  The 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Special  Studies  Division,  E. 
N.  Peeler,  Supt.  of  the  Governor  Morehead  School, 
students  from  the  Governor  Morehead  School,  Dr. 
Robert  Lee  Humber,  chairman  of  the  Museum's 
Board  of  Trustees,  Museum  Director  Justus  Bier, 
members  of  the  staff,  and  dignitaries  and  friends 
of  the  Gallery  from  throughout  the  State. 

The  initial  exhibition  opened  with  55  pieces  of 
sculpture.  Lenders  to  the  exhibition  were:  The 
Olsen  Foundation,  Guilford,  Conn.;  The  Allen 
Eaton  Collection,  Crestwood,  N.  Y.;  The  Charles 
Slatkin  Gallery  and  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  both  of 
New  York;  Edward  Albee,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  &:  Mrs. 
Charles  Lucas,  Charlotte;  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Lee 
Humber,  Greenville;  and  Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  Pas- 
chal, Prof.  Brian  Shawcroft,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  William 
H.  Sprunt,  III,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  Warden  and 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Worth,  all  of  Raleigh. 

The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind 
received  a  Federal  Grant  of  $15,000  in  March, 

1967,  for  one  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administration  and  its 
commissioner,  Miss  Mary  Switzer. 

This  grant  has  enabled  the  Gallery  to  become 
a  pilot  project  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  findings 
will  facilitate  the  compilation  of  information  that 
museums  throughout  the  country  can  utilize  in 
establishing  similar  galleries  for  the  blind. 

The  grant  also  has  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  curator,  Miss  Becky  Hannum, 
in  charge  of  the  Gallery.  Volunteers  assisting  Miss 
Hannum  as  guides  in  the  Gallery  are  Mrs.  Thomas 
Ballentine,  Mrs.  William  Brame,  Jr.,  Miss  Janice 
Brown,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Brown,  Mrs.  Charles  Green, 
Mrs.  David  H.  Howells,  Mrs.  Bruce  H.  Robinson, 


Mrs.  Leon  Schafer,  Mrs.  William  Sprunt,  and 
Mrs.  Juanita  Tobin. 

Approximately  3,500  blind  persons  in  North 
Carolina  have  visited  the  Gallery.  To  stimulate 
further  interest,  the  Gallery  is  having  six  special 
exhibitions.  Joe  Brown,  sculptor  in  residence  at 
Princeton  University,  lent  a  group  of  his  works 
and  spoke  about  his  sculpture  to  the  Governor 
Morehead  School  students.  Braille  information 
about  the  Gallery,  including  artists'  biographies, 
has  been  made  available. 

Three  radio  programs  were  made  about  the  Gal- 
lery: by  Bob  Considine  for  ABC,  Bob  Sitton  for 
Pacifico,  and  Bart  Ritner  for  WPTF. 

Three  sculptures  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Gallery:  Hand  by  Auguste  Rodin,  Head  of  Julie 
Manet  by  Berthe  Morisot,  and  Mask  of  Beethoven 
by  Antoine  Bourdelle. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received. 

Large  Stone  by  Horace  Farlowe,  stone,  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Lewis,  Chapel  Hill. 

Dugong  by  Nangolumi,  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Kriegel,  Raleigh. 

Glass  bowl  by  Timo  Sarpeneva,  Finland,  gift 
of  Mr.  Axel  Cedercreutz  of  Finland. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  marble  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil 
Rosenthal  of  Goldsboro. 

American  Flag,  gift  of  Mrs.  H.  Palmer  Edwards 
of  Raleigh. 

Group  of  items  for  study  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  Division  of  Cultural  Anthropology, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Collection  of  pre-Colombian  terracottas  and 
Persian  artifacts,  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton 
Fischmann,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Oklahoma  Ride  by  Joe  Brown,  bronze  gift  of 
the  Raleigh  Fine  Arts  Society. 

Study-High  C  by  Roy  Gussow,  steel,  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Lewis,  Chapel  Hill. 

Wind  Chime,  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Jones,  terracotta, 
gift  of  the  artist. 

Lion,  gift  of  Miss  Suzanne  Reeves  of  Sanford. 

Twelve  pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  Olsen 
Foundation,  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Olsen, 
Guildford,  Conn. 

TEEN  TOURS 

The  third  annual  summer  program  for  teen-age 
students  began  on  June  14  and  concluded  on 
July  7,  1966.  An  introductory  art  history  survey 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Rennie,  Assistant  Curator  of 
Education.  One  hour  of  each  session  was  taken 
up  with  a  slide  lecture,  and  the  remaining  half 
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hour  was  devoted  to  discussion  by  the  students 
and  a  tour  of  Museum  paintings  related  to  the 
period  discussed.  The  entire  course  was  as  follows: 
"How  Painting  Began:  Prehistoric  Images,  The 
Ancient  Egyptian,  The  Genius  of  the  Greeks." 

"The  Middle  Ages:  The  Early  Christians  and 
Byzantine  Art." 

"Explorers  and  Discoverers:  The  Early  Renais- 
sance in  Italy." 

"The  Age  of  Genius:  The  High  Renaissance  in 
Italy." 

"The  Triumph  of  Light:  In  Italy,  Flanders, 
Holland,  Spain,  and  France." 

"Toward  Revolution:  In  America  and  France." 

"The  Age  of  Machines:  Romanticism,  Realism, 
Impressionism,  Post-Impressionism." 

"Painting  in  Our  Time:  Expressionism,  Ab- 
straction, and  Fantasy." 

ADVANCED  DOCENT  WORKSHOP 

The  third  annual  advanced  docent  workshop 
was  held  during  this  period.  These  sessions  were 
attended  by  docents  who  had  completed  the  in- 
troductory course  in  art  history  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  Curator  of  Education.  The  1966 
program  was  as  follows:  "German  Expressionist 
Painters  in  the  NCMA,"  Lecture:  Dr.  Justus  Bier. 
"A  Way  of  Studying  Art,"  talk  by  Mrs.  Harwell 

Harris. 

"The  N.  C.  Art  Society  European  Tour,"  talk  by 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Worth. 

Films:  Flanders,  The  First  Oil  Painting,  Renais- 
sance, and  Art  and  Life  in  Italy. 

"The  N.  C.  Artists  Exhibition,"  gallery  talk  by 
Joe  Cox,  School  of  Design,  Univ.  N.  C. 

"Tapestries  in  the  NCMA"  talk  by  Mrs.  James 
Reid. 

Chartered  bus  trip  to  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 

to  attend  the  Andrew  Wyeth  Exhibition.  (28 

docents  participated.) 
Talk  on  art  education  in  N.  C.  by  Dr.  Perry  Kelly, 

State  Art  Supervisor. 
Films:  Art  in  the  Western  World,  Understanding 

Modern  Art. 

"Modern  Artists,"  talk  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Armstrong. 

Films:  Vision  of  William  Blake;  Yankee  Painter, 
Winslow  Homer;  and  Alexander  Calder. 

"Self  Portraits  through  the  Ages,"  Lecture,  Doro- 
thy Rennie. 

"Australian  Aborigine  Art,"  talk  by  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Kriegel. 

"New  Life  in  Old  Hillsborough,"   talk  by  Dr. 

Charles  H.  Blake. 
A  visit  to  the  Executive  Mansion  for  a  look  at 
decorative  pieces  newly  acquired. 


PUBLIC  EVENTS 

lectures: 

"The  Landscape  Movement  in  England,"  Dr.  A. 
A.  Tait,  Columbia  University. 

"Mies  Furniture,"  gallery  talk  by  Milton  Small. 

"Art,  Feeling,  and  Science."  Dr.  Joseph  Sloane, 
UNC  Chapel  Hill. 

"A  Fifteenth  Century  Lombard  Madonna," 
Charles  Parkhurst,  Director,  Baltimore  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts. 

concerts: 

Triangle   Little   Symphony,   with   Tasker  Polk, 

pianist. 
Ethel  Casey,  soprano. 

Giorgio  Ciompi,  violinist;  Loren  Withers,  pianist. 
Ethel  Casey,  soprano. 
Ursula  Zollenkopf,  soprano. 

The  Claremont  Quartet,  with  presentation  of  the 
famous  300-year  old  Amati  instruments  to  the 
N.  C.  School  of  the  Arts. 

Jack  Glatzner,  violinist. 

The  Claremont  Quartet,  return  performance. 
Mary  Allen,  soprano;  Edward  Bradberry,  pianist. 
William  Masselos,  pianist. 

The  Triangle  Little  Symphony,  Paul  Bryan,  con- 
ducting. 
Paul  Baumgartner,  pianist. 

Adolf  Drescher,  pianist,  (scheduled,  but  can- 
celed). 

Ruth  Friedberg  and  Donald  Fishbaugh,  duo-piano 
recital. 

N.  C.  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
Jack  Glatzner,  violinist. 
Hans  Priegnitz,  pianist. 

Giorgio  Ciompi,  violinist;  Loren  Withers,  pianist. 
John  Ruggero,  pianist. 
Betty  Bullock,  pianist. 

FILMS 

"Prehistoric  Images" 
"The  Ancient  Egyptian" 
"The  Acropolis" 
"World  of  Mosaic" 
"Renaissance" 

"Rembrandt  van  Rijn:  A  Self-portrait" 

"Understanding  Modern  Art" 

"Museum  of  Art" 

"What  Is  a  Painting?" 

"Flanders,  The  First  Oil  Painting" 

"Art  and  Life  in  Italy" 

"Art  in  the  Western  World" 

"Vision  of  William  Blake" 

"Yankee  Painter:  Life  of  Winslow  Homer" 

"Alexander  Calder,  from  the  Circus  to  the  Moon" 
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ACOUSTIGUIDE  SYSTEM  INSTALLED 

The  N.  C.  State  Art  Society  asked  the  Curator 
of  Education  to  investigate  a  number  of  electronic 
guide  systems  in  an  effort  to  find  the  best  system 
suited  to  our  Museum.  The  Acoustiguide  system 
was  decided  upon  by  the  NCSAS  Committee  con- 
sidering this  project,  and  the  system  was  installed 
by  the  NCSAS  for  a  period  of  one  year  on  a  rental 
basis. 

The  tour  which  includes  coverage  of  forty 
masterpieces  in  the  Museum's  collection,  was 
written  and  narrated  by  the  Curator  of  Education. 
The  tour  covers  all  four  floors  of  the  Museum, 
representing  a  survey  of  the  nine  schools  of 
western  painting  in  the  collection. 

PROGRAM  FOR  VOLUNTEER  GUIDES 

A  series  of  lectures,  two  and  one  half  hours  per 
week,  was  given  throughout  this  period  to  volun- 
teers who  help  carry  out  the  tour  program  for  the 
public  school  students  and  the  visiting  public.  The 
volunteers   consist   of  women   from   the  Junior 
League  of  Raleigh,  the  Raleigh  Jr.  Woman's  Club, 
and  non-affiliated  persons  who  donate  one  half 
day  per  week   to  gallery   tours  during  March, 
April,  and  May.  Those  who  enrolled  in  the  Be- 
ginner classes  and  in  the  Advanced  Docent  Work- 
shop during  this  period  are: 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Alexander 
Mrs.  Alex  B.  Andrews 
Mrs.  Simmons  Andrews 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Armstrong 
Mrs.  Ralph  Ashworth 
Mrs.  Z.  H.  Bacon,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Ballentine 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Barkalow 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Blades 
Mrs.  William  M.  Black 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Box 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Branan 
Mrs.  John  Bratton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  R.  Breeden 
Mrs.  U.  Albert  Brown 

i  Mrs.  W.  P.  Bryant 

;   Mrs.  Tom  Castelloe 

i  Mrs.  Godfrey  Cheshire,  Jr. 
Mrs.  I.  L.  Clayton 

>  Mrs.  Robert  Courville 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Craven,  Roxboro 
Mrs.  Judson  Creech 

[  Mrs.  L.  Z.  Crockett 
Mrs.  Milton  M.  Croom,  Knightdale 


Mrs.  J.  M.  W.  Crute 

Mrs.  James  W.  C.  Daniel 

Mrs.  Dwight  Davis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Davis 

Mrs.  N.  N.  Dudney 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Eastwood 

Mrs.  George  Edwards 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Edwards 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Eskridge 

Mrs.  William  W.  Farley 

Mrs.  C.  Page  Fisher 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Fisher 

Mrs.  Curtis  Fitzgerald 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Roxboro 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Isbell  Gates 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Goldsmith 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Grady 

Mrs.  Julius  A.  Green 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Green 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Happer 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hendee 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hennessee,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Hobson 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Holleman,  Apex 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Howells 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Isom,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Miss  Edith  Johnson 

Mrs.  Williams  Joslin 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Kahn 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Knight 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Knight 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Kriegel 

Mrs.  F.  W.  London 

Mrs.  Russell  O.  Lyday 

Mrs.  Glenn  Miller 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Morrow 

Mrs.  J.  D.  McConnell 

Mrs.  P.  H.  McDonald 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Norman 

Mrs.  George  Paschal 

Miss  Alma  A.  Patrick, 

Mrs.  Lewis  Patton 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Pearson,  Apex 

Mrs.  N.  Pediaditakis 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Phillips 

Mrs.  William  G.  Rand 

Mrs.  Ralph  Reeves 

Mrs.  James  W.  Reid 

Mrs.  Michael  Rulison 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Rice 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Ridgeway 

Mrs.  H.  Sagan 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Sally 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Saxe 


Mrs.  Edward  Schoenborn 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Senter 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Smith 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith 
Mrs.  O.  F.  Smith 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Stone 
Mrs.  Ted  Strupler 
Mrs.  Fred  Thompson 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Donald  L.  Thompson 
Mrs.  John  Tobin 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Thornhill 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tilley 
Mrs.  James  H.  Walker 
Mrs.  W.  Clyde  Ward 
Mrs.  Warren  Warden 


Mrs.  W.  G.  Waters 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Watkins 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Watts 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Welles 

Mrs.  Sim  H.  Welles 

Mrs.  George  Wey 

Mrs.  Sydnor  M.  White 

Mrs.  William  G.  Willcockson 

Mrs.  F.  Carter  Williams 

Mrs.  O.  D.  Williams 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wood 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Woodson,  III 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Work 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Worth 

Charles  W.  Stanford,  J 
Curator  of  Education 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
JULY  1,  1965-JUNE  30,  1967 

Museum  Attendance 


1965-1966  1966-1967 


July  4676 

July  7323 

August  4183 

August  6062 

September  3148 

September  3374 

October  4422 

October  4601 

November  7212 

November  5752 

December  4762 

December  3075 

January  4065 

January  3942 

February  3991 

February  4767 

March  7379 

March  7782 

April  12,  386 

April  16,281 

May  11,  280 

May  15,511 

June  3836 

June  5431 

TOTAL  71,340 

TOTAL  83,901 

PUBLICATIONS 

Calendar  of  Art  Events.  20  issues,  146  pages,  124 
illustrations,  edition  2600.  Total  distribution: 
52,000  copies. 

Bulletin.  5  numbers,  144  pages,  97  illustrations, 
edition  2600.  Total  distribution:  7800  copies. 

Catalogue  of  Paintings  (Vol.  1)  American  Paint- 
ings to  1900  (117  pages,  63  reproductions.) 

Masterpieces  in  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 
Edition  5000  (Textbook  component:  86 
pages;  42  reproductions,  12  in  full  color). 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING 

Programs  for  19  Sunday  concerts,  invitations,  an- 
nouncements, two  post  cards  (Raphael's  St. 
Jerome  Punishing  the  Heretic  Sabinian  and 
Benjamin  West's  Venus  and  Europa,  anni- 
versary year  projects:  posters,  table  tents,  fact 
sheets. 

NEWS  RELEASES 

217  releases  prepared  for: 

142  State  and  national  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, television  and  radio  stations 
19  foreign  periodicals 

71  colleges,  museums  and  galleries  of  the 
State. 


STATE  PRESS  COVERAGE  OF  NCMA  IN 
THIS  PERIOD 

Approximately  3210  inches,  305  illustrations 
Newspaper  series:  The  Raleigh  Times 
Radio   series:    continuing   bi-weekly   on  WPTF 
Radio 

TV  appearances:  1  (WRAL-TV) 

PERIODICAL  COVERAGE  OF  NCMA  SINCE 
LAST  PUBLISHED  LIST 
IN  1963-1965  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

State 

Tar  Heel  Banker 

(December  1965),  Cover:  full  page  color  repro- 
duction of  Asam  Angel;  p.  3,  item. 
St.  Mary's  Alumnae  Bulletin 

(December  1965)   cover:  full  color  reproduction 
of  Botticelli,  Adoration  of  the  Child. 
Dogwood  Journal 

(April  1966)  Cover:  photograph  of  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  with  student 
from  Governor  Morehead  School;  article,  p. 
2. 

The  Amplifier 

(Magazine  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.)  May  1966, 
p.  3:  "Wenoca"  Queens  shown  visiting  in 
Museum. 
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The  Cooperator 

(May  1967),  p.  12:  "Your  Million  Dollar  Anni- 
versary", with  9  illustrations. 
Finer  Carolina  News 

(Publication  of  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Co. 
which  is  included  with  every  bill  sent  out  by 
this  company  in  North  and  South  Carolina)  : 
"Places  to  Go  in  the  Carolinas— North  Caro- 
lina Museum  of  Art,"  with  1  illustration. 
We  the  People 

(May  1967)  p.  71  ff:  "North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art— Facts  on  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the 
1947  Legislative  Appropriation,"  with  2  illu- 
strations. Continuing  series  in  the  magazine 
monthly. 

National 

Museum  News 

(March  1966)  p.  3:  reproduction  of  Roemer  glass, 
with  short  article. 
Art  News 

(Summer  1966)  pp.  44-46,  68-69;  article  by  Cecil 
Gould  on  Raphael,  St.  Jerome  Punishing  the 
Heretic  Sabinian,  with  reproductions  on  pp. 
44  (Detail) ,  45,  46. 
The  Horizon  Book  of  Ancient  Rome 

(New  York:  1966),  pp.  383-384:  reproduction  in 
full  color  of  De  Landi's  The  Visit  of  Cleo- 
patra to  Antony. 
Art  Quarterly 
XXVII,  3,  p.  380:  reproduction  of  Louis 
XII  medal;  p.  384:  reproduction  of  Vigee- 
Lebrun,  Portrait  of  a  Girl;  p.  373:  mention 
of  de  Loarte,  Still  Life,  Schmidt-Rottluff, 
Gothic  Spire,  and  Ubina,  Composition,  9-C. 
(No.  4),  p.  314:  item  on  Buy  a  Posy  by  John 
Brown;  p.  314:  item  on  Falls  of  the  Tama- 
haka,  Cherokee  County,  N.  C,  by  William 
Frerichs;  p.  315:  item  on  St.  Jerome  Punish- 
ing the  Heretic  Sabinian  by  Raphael  (illus. 
p.  318);  p.  313:  item  on  The  Annunciation 
by  Juan  de  Flandes. 


England 

The  Connoisseur 

(November  1965),  p.  210-211:  article  praising 
NCMA's  John  White  exhibition  and  Bulletin 
article. 

France 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts 

(September  1965) ,  p.  3  (II)  item  on  Raeburn, 
Rommey  and  Reynolds  acquisitions. 

(February  1966)  p.  64:  reproduction  of  Buy  a 
Posy  by  John  G.  Brown,  with  item. 

(February  1967)  p.  67:  reproduction  of  Balthasar 
sculpture,  with  notes;  p.  99:  reproduction  of 
Morisot  sculpture,  with  notes;  p.  103:  repro- 
duction of  Rodin  sculpture,  with  notes;  p. 
107;  reproduction  of  Bourdelle  sculpture,  with 
notes;  p.  141:  notes  on  acquisitions  of  Epstein 
sculptures  and  Keil  painting. 


Germany 

Pantheon 

(September-October  1965)  p.  324:  Item  on  Rap-  ( 

hael  acquisition  with  reproduction. 
(April  1967)  p.  129:  reproduction  of  Balthasar 

sculpture,  with  notes. 


Italy 

Sele  Arte 

(February-March  1966)  p.  20:  reproduction  of 
Still  Life  with  Bread,  by  Ribera;  p.  28:  item 
on  John  White  exhibition. 

Helen  Tucker 

Public  Information  Officer 
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ACQUISITIONS 

OF  THE  BIENNIUM 


Fig.  1 

Raphael 

St.  Jerome  Punishing  the  Heretic  Sabinian 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Reynolds  Verney,  the  Sarah  Graham 
Kenan   Foundation,   Julius  H.   Weitzner,   and   the  Museum 
Art  Purchase  Fund. 
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tv 


Fig.  4 

James  Peale 
Portrait  of  Rev.  James  Patriot  Wilson 
Bequest  of  Dr.  Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill 


5 

Jacob  Eichholtz 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  James  Patriot  Wilson 
Bequest  of  Dr.  Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill 
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45 


Bernhard  Keil 
Young  Woman  Going  to  Market 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 


I 

liFig.  10 

William  Charles  Anthony  Frerichs 
Storm  over  the  Blue  Ridge 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Finch,  Thomasville 


Fig-.  11 

William  Charles  Anthony  Frerichs 
The  Falls  of  Tamahaka,  Cherokee  County,  N.  C. 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Finch,  Thomasville  47 


Albanian 

Madonna  and  Child 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 


Fig.  13 

Ferdinand  G.  Walker 

Still  Life  with  Durham  Pouch  and  Pipe 
Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hustead  Semans.  Durham 


Fig.  14 

Robert  Broderson 
The  Death  of  Pasternak 
Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hustead  Semans,  Durham 


Fig.  16 
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Jacob  Epstein 
Dame  Myra  Hess 
Gift  of  the  Epstein  Estate 
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Fig.  18 

Tibetan 
Sadaksari 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Cummings,  Raleigh 


South  German 
King  Balthasar 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 


Fig.  26 

Victor  Hammer 
Two  Standing  Figures  in  Skull  Caps 

Gift  of  Edgar  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  New  York 
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Fig.  27 

Rico  Lebrun 
God  made  Adam  out  of  mud  (and  he  stays  so) 
Gift  of  Walter  Thrift,  Virginia  Beach  and  Blowing  Rock 


Fig.  31 

Francis  Speight 
Sons  Souci  Ferry 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
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Fig.  34 

Robert  Partin 
Whale 

Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society 


Fig.  35 

Roy  Gussow 
Study-High  C 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Lewis  in  memory  of 


Fig.  36 

Ancient  Glass 
The  Elizabeth  Putnam  Mclver  Collection 
Gift  of  Dr.  Monroe  A.  Mclver,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


""HI"- 


Fig.  37 


Nangolumi 
Dugong  (Sea  Cow) 
Gift  of  Mi.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kriegel.  Raleigh 


Fig.  38 

Rachel  Ruysch 
Still  Life 

Gift  of  Hirsehl  and  Adler  Galleries,  New  York 


Fig.  39 

Egyptian  (Tel  al  Amarna) 
Relief  with  Harp  Player 

Gift  of  Fred  and  Florence  Olsen,  Guilford,  Conn. 
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ACQUISITIONS 
JULY  1,  1965-JUNE  30,  1967 


(Measurements  are  in  inches,  height  preceding 
width.) 

GIFTS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 
Paintings 

AUSTRIAN  or  SOUTH  GERMAN,  18th  Century 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  on  canvas,  52i/2  x  2814 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Grace  Hogan,  Asheville 
G.67.20.1 

GEORGE  BIRELINE  (American,  born  1923,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Jan  III,  acrylic  on  canvas,  52  x  72 
Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society 
Purchase  from  29th  Annual  N.  C.  Artists  Exhibition 
G.66.33.1   (Fig.  33) 

HERRI  MET  DE  BLES    (Flemish,  1480-c.  1560) 
Portrait  of  a  Donor  as  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  panel, 

12  3/4  x  10  3/4 
Gift  of  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.67.22.1   (Fig.  3) 

EDMUND  BREWSTER  (American,  active  1818-1839) 
Portrait  of  Mary  Ann  Huddy   (1836),  oil  on  canvas, 
30  x  25 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Smith,  Pinehurst 
G.66.32.1 

ROBERT  BRODERSON  (American,  born  1920,  N.  C. 
artist) 

The  Death  of  Pasternak,  oil  on  canvas,  72  x  63% 
Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hustead  Semans,  Durham 
G.67.2.1     (Fig.  14) 

JOHN  G.  BROWN   (American,  1831-1913) 

Buy  a  Posy,  oil  on  canvas,  23  1/8  x  1514 

Given  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Ellisberg 

by  their  children 
G.65.22.1    (Fig.  7) 

RICHARD  EDERHEIMER  (American,  born  Ger- 
many, 1878-1959) 

Portrait  of  Dr.  Justus  Bier  (1937),  oil  on  canvasboard, 
20  x  16 


Gift  of  the  Archives  of  American  Art,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan 
G.66.22.1 

EGYPTIAN   (Saitic,  663-525  B.C.) 

Pectoral  Painting  from  Mummy  Case,  20  x  12 

Gift  of  Florence  and  Fred  Olsen,  Guilford,  Connecticut 

GL.57.14.78 

JACOB  EICHHOLTZ  (American,  1776-1842) 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  James  Patriot  Wilson   (1833)  ,  oil  on 
canvas,  29  x  25 

Bequest  of  Dr.  Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill 
G.66.31.1     (Fig.  5) 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  ANTHONY  FRERICHS 
(American,  born  Belgium,  1829-1905) 

The  Falls  of  Tamahaka,  Cherokee  County,  N.  C,  oil  on 

canvas,  30  x  48 
G.65.24.1     (Fig.  11) 

Storm  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  oil  on  canvas,  30  x  48 
G.65.24.2    (Fig.  10) 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Finch,  Thomasville 

PEARL  HIGHFILL  (American,  contemporary,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Boats,  watercolor,  10  x  14 

Gift  of  Miss  Geneva  Highfill,  High  Point 

G.67.23.1 

ALEXIS  JAWLENSKY   (Russian,  1864-1941) 
Head,  oil  on  board,  16%  x  13 
Bequest  of  Mrs.  Consuelo  Sides,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.66.29.1    (Fig.  32) 

PHILIP  MOOSE  (American,  born  1921,  N.  C.  artist) 

On  Delos,  polymer,  50  1/2  x  59  7/8 

Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  (as  a 
replacement  for  The  Plaza,  Purchase  Award,  17th 
Annual  N.  C.  Artists  Exhibition,  which  was  with- 
drawn due  to  its  condition) 

G.67.1.1 

ARNOLD  MUNZINGER  (Swiss,  1830-1903) 
Lake  of  Lucerne  with  Rocky  Shore,  oil  on  canvas, 
41  x  30i/2 

Gift  of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Stocker,  Durham 
G.66.7.1    (Fig.  8) 
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ROBERT  PARTIN  (American,  born  1927,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Whale,  oil  on  canvas,  50  x  40 

Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  (Pur- 
chase Award,  $500,  28th  Annual  N.  C.  Artists  Ex- 
hibition) 

G.66.5.1     (Fig.  34) 

JAMES  PEALE   (American,  1749-1831) 

Portrait  of  Rev.  James  Patriot  Wilson,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

(1769-1830)  (1814),  oil  on  canvas,  29  x  25 
Bequest  of  Dr.  Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill 
G.66.31.2    (Fig.  4) 

GATA  PROTICH  (?)  (Yugoslavian  (?),  contempor- 
ary) 

Landscape,  oil  on  canvasboard,  10  x  20 
Gift  of  Jacob  Todd,  Raleigh 
G.66.2.1 

RAPHAEL  (RAFFAELLO  SANTI)  (Italian,  1483- 
1520) 

St.  Jerome  Punishing  the  Heretic  Sabinian,  on  panel, 

9  5/8  x  16  1/2 
Gift  of   Mrs.    Nancy   Reynolds   Verney,   the  Sarah 

Graham    Kenan    Foundation,    and    Julius  H. 

Weitzner;  and  the  Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
G.65.21.1    (Fig.  1;  111.:  NCMA  Bulletin,  VI,  1  [Fall, 

1965],  Cover  (Color);  Fig.  1,  Fig.  20  (detail) 

PIERRE  AUGUSTE  RENOIR  (French,  1841-1919) 

Girl  Seated  in  a  Garden,  oil  on  canvas,  9x11 

Gift  of  the  American  Credit  Corporation,  Charlotte, 

in  memory  of  Guy  T.  Carswell 
G.67.11.1   (111.:  Front  Cover) 

MAURICE  STERNE  (American,  born  Russia,  1878- 
1957) 

Flowers,  on  masonite,  22  x  27 

Gift  of  the  Estate  of  Vera  Segal  Sterne 

G.66.16;l  (Fig.  6) 

JEAN  FRANQOIS  DE  TROY   (French,  1679-1752) 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  Van  Cassel  and  Son  as  Venus 

and  Amor,  on  canvas,  58  1/2  x  45  1/2 
Gift  of  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.67.22.2    (Fig.  2) 

FERDINAND  GRAHAM  WALKER  (American,  1859- 
1927) 

Still  Life  with  Durham  Pouch  and  Pipe   (1891) ,  oil 

on  canvas,  10%  x  14 
Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hustead  Semans,  Durham 
G.66.4.1     (Fig.  13) 

DANIEL  WELFARE  (American,  1796-1841) 
A  Ship  in  a  Storm,  on  canvas,  20  7/8  x  28 
Gift  of  Mrs.  William  H.  McCorkle,  Raleigh 
G.66.14.1 


Sculpture 

JOE  BROWN  (American,  born  1909) 
Oklahoma  Ride,  bronze,  514  high 
Gift  of  the  Raleigh  Fine  Arts  Society  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  20th  Anniversary  Year  Celebration  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
G.67.17.1    (Fig.  22) 

JACOB  EPSTEIN  (English,  born  America,  1880-1959) 
Two  Plaster  Casts: 

General  Sir  Alan  Cunningham,  24i/2  high 
Dame  Myra  Hess,  25  high 
Gifts  of  the  Epstein  Estate 
G.66.24.1-.2    (Figs.  15  &  16) 

HORACE  FARLOWE   (American,  born  1933,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Large  Stone,  marble,  Sy2  high  (with  base) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Lewis,  Chapel  Hill,  in 

memory  of  Mr.  Lewis'  mother,  Mrs.  Bruce  Lewis, 

Sr. 
G.66.21.1 

ROY  GUSSOW  (American,  born  1918) 

Study— High  C,  steel,  \2y4  high  (with  base) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Lewis,  Chapel  Hill,  in 

memory  of  Mrs.  Charles  Stanford,  Sr. 
G.67.16.1     (Fig.  35) 

NANGOLUMI  (Australian,  contemporary) 
Dugong  (Sea  Cow)  ,  wood,  2%  high,  \ly2  long 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kriegel,  Raleigh 
G.66.21.1     (Fig.  37) 

Pre-Columbian  Sculptures: 

COLIMA 

Sitting  Man  with  Helmet  and  Necklace,  terracotta, 
13i/2  high 

COLIMA 

Sitting  Dog,  terracotta,  lli/2  high 
JALISCO 

Seated  Woman  with  Bowl,  terracotta,  12i/£  high 
VERA  CRUZ 

Seated  Woman,  terracotta,  I614  high 
COLIMA 

Dog  with  Head  Turned,  terracotta,  10  long 
JALISCO 

Standing  Woman,  terracotta,  19  high 
JALISCO 

Kneeling  Woman  Holding  Bowl,  terracotta,  16  high 
JALISCO 

Seated  Woman  Holding  Bowl,  terracotta,  7  high 
NAYARIT 

Seated  Woman,  terracotta,  21  high 
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JALISCO 

Woman  with  High  Hat,  terracotta,  7i/2  high 
JALISCO 

Seated  Woman  with  High  Hat,  terracotta,  7i/2  high 
JALISCO 

Dog,  black,  archaic,  terracotta,  614  long 
COLIMA 

Seated  Man  Holding  Bowl,  terracotta,  9  high 
COLIMA 

Kneeling  Woman,  terracotta,  11  high 

Archaic  Stone  Man,  I0y2  high 

MESCALA 

Man,  stone,  8  high 

JALISCO 

Volcanic  Stone  Mask,  3  high 
MICHOACAN 

Woman  Dressed  with  Necklace  and  Earrings,  terra- 
cotta, 6  high 

MICHOACAN 

Woman,  Full  Jewelry,  Dressed,  terracotta,  4i/2  high 
CHIPCUARO 

Standing  Woman,  terracotta,  7  high 
COLIMA 

Seated  Woman  Holding  Child,  terracotta,  3i/2  high 
MICHOACAN 

Standing  Pregnant  Woman,  terracotta,  4  high 
COLIMA 

Prisoner  with  Shackles  on  Arms,  Lying  Down,  terra- 
cotta, 3y2  long 

JALISCO 

Pregnant    Woman,    Standing    with    Water    Jug  on 
Shoulder,  terracotta  5y4  high 

NAYARIT 

Standing  Woman  with  High  Hat,  terracotta,  5  high 
MESCALA 

Standing  Man,  stone,  6i/2  high  (Fig.  23) 
COLIMA 

Standing  Man,  terracotta,  6i/2  high 
COLIMA 

Standing  Man,  terracotta,  5  high 
MICHOACAN 

Standing  Man,  terracotta,  3  high 
COLIMA 

Man,  Standing,  terracotta,  6i/2  high 
G.67.5.1-.30 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fischmann,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 


BABYLONIAN,  7th  Century  B.C. 

Astarte  with  Double  Necklace  and  Chest  Ornament, 

terracotta,  13  x  4 
GL.57. 14.54 

BRITTANY  (?) 

Madonna  and  Child,  wood,  13i/2  high 
GL.65.8.69 

GREEK,  5th  Century  B.  C. 

Aphrodite  au  Coffret,  Boetia,  terracotta,  13  high 
GL.57. 14.53 

GREEK,  5th  Century  B.C. 

Kore  with  Three  Necklaces,  terracotta,  5  x  li/2 
GL.57.14.56 

GREEK,  4th  Century  B.C. 
Head  of  Zeus,  limestone,  4  x  2i/2 
GL.57.14.57 

GREEK,  6th  Century  B.C. 

Bust   of  Man   with   Phrygian   Headdress,  limestone, 

7  x  31/2 
GL.57.14.59 

EGYPTIAN  (18th  Dynasty) 

Head  of  Pharaoh,  marble,  8  high 

GL.65.8.41 

EGYPTIAN   (Coptic,  c.  4th  Century  A.D.) 

Frieze,  stone,  6  x  16 

GL.57.14.79 

EGYPTIAN  (Saitic,  663-525  B.C.) 
Woman,  stone,  6x3 
GL.57.14.60 

EGYPTIAN  (Saitic,  663-525  B.  C.) 

Woman  with  Tablet  of  Hieroglyphs,  sandstone,  10  x  4 

GL.57.14.74 

EGYPTIAN  (Tel  al  Amarna,  1377-1358  B.  C.) 
Relief  with  Harp  Player,  stone,  16  x  15 
GL.57.14.66    (Fig.  39) 

EGYPTIAN 

Fish  with  Snail,  bronze,  2%  x  4y2 
GL.65.8.63 

MESCALA 

Figure  of  Man,  stone,  high 
GL.65.8.10 

PERSIAN  (Cappadocian,  1500  B.  C.) 
Bull's  Head,  terracotta,  4  high 
GL.65.8.49 

PERUVIAN,  400  B.C. 

"Janus"  type  head,  stone,  5  high 
GL.65.8.26 

Gifts  of  Florence  and  Fred  Olsen,  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut 
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KIM  STUSSY   (American,  contemporary) 
Myth  Figure,  terracotta,  22  high 

Gift   of   Judge   and    Mrs.    Gus   Solomon,  Portland, 

Oregon 
G.66.15.1 

TIBETAN 

Sadaksari,  brass,  7i/2  high 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Cummings,  Raleigh 
G.66.6.1     (Fig.  18) 

Drawings 

VICTOR  HAMMER   (American,  born  Austria,  1882- 
1967) 

Draped  Figure  with  Right  Arm  Raised,  pencil,  23  7/8 

x  13 1/2 
G.65.25.1 

Draped  Figure,  pencil,  20%  x  16 
G.65.25.2 

Two  Standing  Figures  in  Skull  Caps,  pencil,  22  1/4  x 

19  1/4 
G.65.25.3    (Fig.  26) 

Gifts  of  Edgar  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PEARL  HIGHFILL   (American,  contemporary,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Trees,  pen  and  ink,  11  x  14 

Gift  of  Miss  Geneva  Highfill,  High  Point 

G.67.23.2 

RICO  LEBRUN   (American,  bom  Italy,  1900-1964) 
God  made  Adam  out  of  mud  (and  he  stays  so),  ink 

and  wash  on  scored  paper,  16%  x  II14  (irreg.) 
Gift  of  Walter  Thrift,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  and 

Blowing  Rock 
G.67.14.1     (Fig.  27) 

HOBSON  PITTMAN    (American,  born   1900,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Mirror,  Mirror,  crayon,  18  x  24 
Gift  of  the  artist 
G.65.29.1     (Fig.  29) 

Prints 

JOSEF  ALBERS  (American,  born  Germany  1888) 
Homage  to  the  Square:  Soft  Edge— Hard  Edge,  Port- 
folio of  ten  serigraphs,  7/50,  11  x  11 
G.66.28.1-.10 

Horn  mage  au  Carre',  Porfolio  of  twelve  serigraphs, 

29/125,  11  x  11 
G.65.31.1-.12 
Gifts  of  the  artist 

ALBERTO   GIACOMETTI    (Swiss,  1901-1966) 
Lithograph  from  Derriere  le  Miroir  (1961)  ,  15  x  11 
Gift  of  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 

and  Greensboro 
G.66.30.I 

FRANCISCO  GOYA  (Spanish,  1746-1828) 
Five  etchings  from  the  Caprichos  series: 
Ni  asi  la  distingue,  6  7/8  x  5  1/2 


Dios  la  pet  done:  Y  era  su  madre.  7x4  7/8 

Bien  tirada  esta,  7  3/8x5 

Pohrecitas'.,  7i/4  x  5 

Si  amanece:  nos  Vamos,  6y4  x  5 
Gifts  of  John  F.  Watlington,  Winston-Salem 
G.67.10.1-.5 

RUPERT  KILGORE    (American,  born  1910) 
Tragic  Friday   (1963),  woodcut,  6/8,  11  1/2  x  18 
Gift  of  the  artist 
G. 65 .28.1 

ARISTIDE  MAILLOL  (French,  1861-1944) 

Illustration  for  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (1937)  ,  wood- 
cut, 3  3/4x3  1/4 

Gift  of  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
and  Greensboro 

G.66.30.2 

JOHN  MARIN   (American,  1870-1953) 

Lower  Manhattan  (1921),  etching,  6  3/4  x  8  3/4 

Ben  F.  Williams  Purchase  Fund 

G.67.8.1 

Medieval  Town  Views: 
Erla,  engraving,  2  1/2x41/2 
Freysingen,  engraving,  2  1/2x41/2 
Tiel,  engraving,  1  3/4  x  3  3/4 
Erfurt,  engraving,  1  1/4x2  1/4 
Erdfurt,  engraving,  1  3/4x2  3/8 
Kaiser's  Hof,  engraving,  1  3/4  x  4  5/8 
Ruremonde,  engraving,  1  3/4  x  3  3/4 
Coni,  engraving,  3  1/4x4  1/2 
Grichischweissenburg,  engraving,  2  1/2x4  3/4 
Papa,  engraving,  2  3/8  x  4  3/4 
Lintz,  engraving,  2  3/8  x  4  1/2 
Hallstadt,  engraving,  2  1/4x43/4 
Raab,  engraving,  2  3/8  x  4  3/4 
Canischa,  engraving,  3  1/2x41/2 
Clagenfurth,  engraving,  2  3/8  x  9  3/8 
Funfkirchen,  engraving,  2  1/2x41/2 
Hatwan,  engraving,  2  3/8  x  4  3/4 
Saltzburg,  engraving,  hand  colored,  4  1/4x9  1/4 
Esseck,  engraving,  5  1/4x61/4 
Calamata  in  Morea,  engraving,  4  3/4  x  6  1/2 
Kloster  Melck,  engraving,  4x5  1/2 
Danzig,  engraving,  4  1/2x6  1/4 
Das  Schlos  Graevenar,  engraving,  4  7/8  x  6  1/2 
Die  Eroberung  der  Vestung  Dublitz,  engraving,  5 
7  1/8 

Heidelberg,  engraving,  6  3/8  x  10 
Dressden,  engraving,  4  3/4  x  14  3/4 
Gifts  of  Mrs.  V.  Jordan  Brown,  Asheville 
G.67.7.1-.26 

ANNE  K.  SALLEY  (American,  born  1934,  N.  C.  artist) 

Portia  ir  the  Angel,  silkscreen,  2/7,  14  x  16 

Gift  of   the   Aeroglide   Corporation   and  Associated 

Artists  of  North  Carolina 
G.66.1.1 

JAMES  SMILLIE  (American,  born  Scotland,  1807- 
1885) 
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The  Rocky  Mountains,  engraving  after  the  painting 
by  Albert  Bierstadt  (1830-1902),  colored  at  a 
later  date,  16  3/4  x  27  1/2 

Gift  of  Mrs.  William  Neal.  Winston-Salem 

G.67.15.1 

MAURICE   UTRILLO    (French,  1883-1955) 
Rue  d'Orchamp  (1927),  lithograph,  5  3/4  x  7  3/4 
Gift  of  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Greensboro 
G.66.30.3 

SIMON  DE  LA  VALEE  (French,  1680-c.  1730) 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  Van  Cassel  and  Son  as  Venus 

and  Amor,  mezzotint  after  the  painting  by  Jean 

Francois  de  Troy,  15  3/4  x  12 
Gift  of  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.67.22.2 

JOHN  W.  WINKLER  (American,  born  Austria  1894) 
Alley  at  Night,  etching,  10  3/4  x  6  1/4 
G.66.13.1     (Fig.  30) 

Flying  Gulls  on   Fisherman's   Wharf,  etching,    12  x 

7  1/8 
G.66.13.2 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Gerstel,  El  Cerrito,  California 

FREEMAN  WORTHLEY    (American,  contemporary) 

Grotto,  serigraph,  9  1/2  x  12  1/2 

Gift  of  Salzer  Galleries,  Los  Angeles,  California 

G.67.9.1 

Decorative  Arts 

LUDWIG  MIES  VAN  DER  ROHE  (American,  born 

Germany  1886) 
Two  MR  Lounge  Chairs,  leather  and  chrome 
Ben  F.  Williams  Purchase  Fund 
G.66.8.1-.2 

FRENCH,  15th  Century 
Stone  Mantelpiece,  7'7"  high 
G.66.34.1 

FRENCH,  15th  Century 
Stone  Mantelpiece,  6'1"  high 
G.66.34.2 

FRENCH,  16th  Century 

Henry  II  Stone  Mantelpiece,  14'2"  high 

G.66.34.3    (Fig.  40) 

15th  Century 

Stone  Doorway,  10'  high 
G.66.34.4 

GERMAN,  16th  Century 
Renaissance  Doorway,  1 1*7"  high 
G.66.34.5 

FRENCH,  15th  Century 

Stone  Window,  from  the  Martignon  House,  Rozerieul- 

les  (Moselle)  ,  5'5"  high 
G.66.34.6 

FRENCH,  15th  Century 

Stone  Window,  from  the  Martignon  House,  Rozerieul- 
les  (Moselle) ,  5'7"  high 


G.66.34.7 

Gifts  of  John  Addison,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FRENCH,  15th  Century 

Carved  Stone  Balustrade,  3'3"  high,  approx.  11'  long 
G.66.35.1 

FRENCH,  15th  Century 

Sculptured  Stone  Balustrade,  3'2"  high,  approx.  21'4" 

long 
G.66.35.2 

FRENCH,  14th  Century 

Gothic  Stone  Window 
G.66.35.3 

FRENCH,  16th  Century 
Set  of  three  Stone  Windows 
G.66.35.4-.6 

Gifts  of  Miss  Marguerite  Pick,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH,  18th  Century 
Sevres  Plate,  8  1/4  diam. 
Sevres  Plate,  8  1  /4  diam. 
Sevres  Cachepot,  7  diam. 

Gifts  of  Miss  Monimia  Fairfax  MacRae,  Wilmington 

and  Asheville 
G.67.18.1-.3 

FRENCH,  SPANISH  and  Other  Countries 
15  Fans 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  V.  Jordan  Brown,  Asheville 
G.67.7.27-.41 

COPTIC 

Bell,  bronze,  4  1/2  high 
GL.65.8.39 

COSTA  RICA 

Owl:  Mace  Head,  stone,  2x2  7/8 
GL.65.8.9 

EGYPTIAN     (Coptic,    5th    Century  A.D.) 

Child's  Tunic,  14  x  17 

GL.57.14.77 

EGYPTIAN  (Coptic,  4th-5th  Century  A.D.) 
Stone  filled  with  inscriptions,  9x5 
GL.57. 14.76 

ETRUSCAN 

Helmet,  bronze,  4  1/8,  high,  5  7/8  diam. 
GL.65.8.34 

PERSIAN   (Syro-Roman,  4th  Century  A.D.) 
Comb,  bronze,  5  1/8,  x  5  3/8 
GL.65.8.45 

PERUVIAN 

Two  Mace  Heads,  bronze  and  wood,  about  3  1/2 

diam.  each 
GL.65.8.21a-b 

TAHITI 

Bullet  Holder,  wood,  8  1/8  high 
GL.65.8.64 
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Gifts  of  Florence  and  Fred  Olsen,  Guilford,  Connecti- 
cut 

MARRAKESH  (French  Morocco) 

Camel  Bells,  bronze,  9  1/4  high 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walker  Capps,  Raleigh 

G.66.20.1 

PERSIAN 

Pair  of  Curved  Daggers,  each  approx.  17  long 

Battle  Ax,  27  x  5 

Snuffbox,  silver,  2  3/8x3 

Powder  Horn,  brass  and  silver,  8  1/2x53/4 

Powder  Horn,  brass  and  silver,  9x4 

Powder  Horn,  brass  and  silver,  7x41/4 

War  Club  with  Animal  Head,  29  1/2  x  3  3/4 

War  Club  with  Animal  Head,  24  1/2  x  5  1/4 

Hair  Pin,  silver,  4  5/8  x  2  5/8 

Fatima,  brass,  5x3  1/8 

Fatima,  silver  3  5/8x2 

Breastplate,  brass  with  inlaid  stones,  18  1/4x6 

Breastplate,  brass  with  inlaid  stones,  20  x  6 

Water  Pot  for  a  Pipe,  11  x  4  1/2 

Bracelet,  silver  filigree  and  brass,  carnelian  stones, 
5  1/8x3  1/4 

Bracelet,  silver  filigree  and  brass,  carnelian  and  tur- 
quoise stones,  4x3 

Helmet,  17  high,  7  diam. 

Shield,  3  1/4  high,  17  3/4  diam. 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fischmann,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 

G.67.5.31-.49 

Elizabeth  Putnam  Mclver  Collection  of  Ancient  Glass 

IRAN— Amlash?  6th-8th  Century  A.D. 

Bowl,  2  1/2x3  1/2 

IRAN— Luristan 

Bowl,  2  1/4x4  1/4 

IRAN-Gorgon 

Bowl,  13/4x3  3/4 

IRAN 

Vase,  3x2 

IRAN— Amlash 

Perfume  Bottle,  c.  1  x  2  3/4 
IRAN 

Bowl,  1  3/4x4 
IRAN— Amlash 
Six  Glass  Beads 

ROMAN?-4th-5th  Century  A.D. 
Conical  Vessel,  6x3 

IRAN— Amlash?  5th-6th  Century  A.D.  or  later 
Beaker,  4  1/2  high 
IRAN— Amlash 

Small  Perfume  Phial,  1  1/2  high 
IRAN— Amlash? 
Bottle,  7  5/8  high 
ROMAN  PERIOD? 
Perfume  Bottle,  3  1/2  x  3/4 
ROMAN  (SYRIA) 
Vase,  4  1/2x2  1/2 
ROMAN  (SYRIA?) 


Vase,  6  1/2x4 
ROMAN  (SYRIA) 
Vase,  4  1/2  x  c.  2  1/2 
ROMAN  (SYRIA) 
Vase,  3  1/2x21/2  (Fig.  36) 
SYRIA?  Roman  Period 
Eight  Beads  and  Bracelet 
ROMAN,  100-200  A.D. 

Perfume  Bottle,  stratified  "onyx"  glass,  3  1/2  high 

SYRIA,  2nd-4th  Century  A.D. 

Balsamarium  or  Unguentarium,  9  1/4  high 

ROMAN  PERIOD 

Pieces  of  Fused  Mosaic  Glass 

ROMAN   (SYRIA),  4th  Century  A.D. 

Mold-Blown  Bottle,  3  high 

ROMAN 

Vase,  3  1/4  high 

ROMAN  (SYRIA)  ,  lst-2nd  Century  A.D. 
Vase,  5  1/2  high 

ROMAN  (SYRIA),  lst-2nd  Century  A.D. 

Vase,  3  1/2  high  (Fig.  36) 

ROMAN    (SYRIA),  lst-2nd  Century  A.D. 

Cup,  3  3/4  high 

SYRIA?  Roman  Period 

Necklace  of  Glass  Beads 

ROMAN?  BYZANTINE? 

Amphoriskos,  3  1/2  high  (Fig.  36) 

EGYPT,  18th  Dynasty  (1580-1341?  B.C.) 

Fifteen  Fragments  of  "Sand  Core"  Glass 

EGYPT,  6th-5th  Century  B.C. 

Perfume  Bottle  (amphora),  4  high 

EGYPT  (Coptic) ,  5th-llth  Century  A.D. 

Perfume  Bottle,  4  1/2  high 

EGYPT,  6th-7th  Century  A.D. 

Shallow  Conical  Bowl,  3/4  x  2  1/4 

EGYPT 

Child's  Bracelet 
EGYPT 

Adult's  Bracelet 

PHOENICIAN  (LEBANON),  7th  Century  B.C. 
Amphore,  6  high 

PHOENICIAN  (LEBANON),  7th  Century  B.C. 
Glass  Weight,  1  1/2  high 

Gifts  of  Dr.  Monroe  A.  Mclver,  Cooperstown,  New 

York 
G.67.3.1-.36 

Cherry  Bookcase,  three  parts,  with  glass  doors 

G.66.36.1 

ENGLISH 

Gaming  Table,  brass  inlay  and  trim 

G.66.36.2 

FRENCH 

Tilt-top  Pedestal  Table,  round 
G.66.36.3 

Portiere,  Egyptian  embroidery 
G.66.36.4 

Three  Linenfold  Panels,  in  oak  framing 
G.67.27.1 

Large  Arm  Chair 
G.67.27.2 
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Two  Straight  Chairs 
G.67.27.3-.4 

Cassone,  gesso-painted,  boat  shape 

G.67.27.5 

Egyptian  Beads 

G.67.27.6 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Hartley  A.  Maconochie,  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land 

Fabrics 

AMERICAN 

Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  Fabric  (c.  1876)  , 

20  x  20  5/8  (irreg.) 
Gift  of  Robert  C.  Williams,  Raleigh 
G.66.3.1 
CHINESE 

Mandarin  Robe,  embroidered  silk,  56  1/2  long 
Gift  of  Miss  Madeline  Hollerith,  Asheville,  in  mem- 
ory of  her  parents,  Mary  Louise  Hollerith  and 
George  C.  Hollerith 
G.66.17.1 

FLEMISH,   16th  Century 

Renaissance  Tapestry,  9'10"  x  16'10" 

Gift  of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Sloane,  Chapel  Hill 

G.66.27.1 

JAPANESE 

Brocade  for  Kihran  Priest  Robe  (1725) 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Humphries,  Durham 
G.65.27.1 

Tw-o  Embroidered  Panels,  linen,  each  105  x  48" 
Gift  of  Robert  W.  Williams,  Raleigh 
G.66.19.1-.2 


PURCHASES  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 
Paintings 

BYZANTINE  SCHOOL     (Albania)  ,    late  13th-16th 
Century 

Madonna  and  Child,  on  wood,  28  x  20 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
66.25.1     (Fig.  12) 

BERNHARD  KEIL  (Danish,  1624-1687) 

Young  Woman  Going  to  Market,  on  canvas,  34  3/4 

x  27  3/4 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
66.9.1  (Fig.  9) 

FRANCIS  SPEIGHT   (American,  born  1896,  N.  C. 
artist) 

Sans  Souci  Ferry  (1965),  oil  on  canvas,  30  x  38 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
66.26.1   (Fig.  31) 

SWAB  IAN 

Madonna  with  the  Protective  Cloak    (c.   1480) ,  on 

panel,  12  1/2x7  1/2 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
65.23.1     (Fig.  28) 


Sculpture 

AUSTRIAN  (Styria) 

St.  Florian    (c.   1720)  ,  wood,  polychromed,  21  high 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
67.25.1    (Fig.  17) 

ANTOINE  BOURDELLE  (French,  1861-1929) 
Mask  of  Beethoven,  bronze,  11  1/2  high 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  Fund 
66.11.1     (Fig.  19) 

BERTHE  MORISOT   (French,  1841-1895) 

Head  of  Julie  Manet   (c.  1875),  bronze,  cast  by  Val- 

suani,  6/8;  10  1/2  high 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  Fund 
66.12.1     (Fig.  21) 

AUGUSTE  RODIN  (French,  1840-1917) 
Hand,  bronze,  cast  by  Alexis  Rudier,  11/12;  13  1/2 
high 

Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  Fund 
66.10.1   (Fig.  20) 

SOUTH  GERMAN 

King  Balthasar    (c.   1470-1480)  ,  wood,  polychromed, 

47  high 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
66.23.1     (Fig.  25) 

SPANISH    (Catalonia),  end  of  15th  Century 

5*.  Michael  Fighting  the  Dragon,  alabaster,  18  1/4  high 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 

67.4.1 

Drawings 

GORDON  MAHY  (American,  born  1932,  N.  C.  artist) 
Mother  Nursing  Baby,  pen  and  ink,  10  1/4x7  1/8 
Special  Gift  Fund 
65.26.1 

Prints 

GAIL  HANSBERRY  (American,  born  1939) 

Shrew,  etching,  3x5 

Dragonfly,  color  etching,  6x3 

Cicada,  color  etching,  5x3 

Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 

66.18.1.3 

JAMES  E.  NEUMANN    (American,  contemporary) 
Self  Portrait   (1964)  ,  etching,  3/20,  17  3/4  x  12 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
67.19.1 

Decorative  Arts 

GERMAN,  early  16th  Century 
Mortar,  iron,  7  1/4  high,  6  3/4  diam. 
Museum  Art  Purchase  Fund 
65.30.1      (Fig.  24) 
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LENDERS  TO  THE  MUSEUM-INDIVIDUALS 
JULY  1,  1965-JUNE  30,  1967 

(Note:  Not  listed  are  those  artists  whose  works  were 
selected  for  the  1965  and  1966  North  Carolina  Artists 
Exhibitions,  and  the  Craftsmen  U.S.A.  '66  Exhibi- 
tion.) 

Edward  Albee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Alex   Andrews,  Raleigh 

Russell  Arnold,  Wilson 

Mrs.  Anne  Basile,  Durham 

Miss  Betty  Bell,  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Thelma  S.  Bennett,  Winston-Salem 

George  Bireline,  Raleigh 

Robert  Black,  Statesville 

Mrs.  Deanna  Guffey   Bland,  Greensboro 

Larry  Blizard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  C.  Brown,  Wilson 

Joseph  Brown,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Mary  Beth  Buchholz,  Asheville 

Mrs.  Isabella  Cannon,  Raleigh 

John  Howard  Carper,  Jr..  Chester,  Virginia 

Bruce  Carter,  Allison  Park,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Refford  Cate,  Reidsville 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Cooke,  Wilson 

Joe  Cox,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Vivian  Dai,  Durham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Dalton,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Peggy  Dodge,  Asheville 

Allen  A.  Eaton  Estate 

Miss  Betty  D.  Eaton,  Crestwood.  N.  Y. 

The  Family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Ellisberg,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Florence  S.  Evans,  Durham 

Herbert  Falk,  Greensboro 

Horace  Farlowe,  Greensboro 

William  C.  Fields,  Fayetteville 

Mrs.  Jean  L.  Fonville,  Burlington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gatling.  Raleigh 

John  Gordon,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Fritz  Griebel,  Niirnberg,  Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolf  Gumpert,  Asheville 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 

Robert  Harvey,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mrs.  Madeleine  Heidrick,  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Silvia  Heyden,  Durham 

Dr.  Nell  Hirschberg,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Gilliam  Hornstein.  Southport 

Claude  Howell,  Wilmington 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Huggins,  Chapel  Hill 

L.  V.  Huggins,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Lee  Humber,  Greenville 

Miss  Jaquelin  Jenkins,  Elizabeth  City 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Jenkins,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kahn,  Durham 

Ray  Kass,  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  S.  Kenan,  III,  Durham 

James  Kirby,  East  Chesapeake,  Virginia 

Eugene  Langford,  Roanoke  Rapids 


Miss  Doris  Leeper,  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Florida 
Owen   Lewis,   Chapel  Hill 
Mrs.  Edith   London,  Durham 
Mark  Lynch,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   James  MacLamroc,  Greensboro 

Gordon  Mahy,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manuel  Mancloa,  Raleigh  and  Peru 

William  Masselos,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Monroe  A.  Mclver,  Cooperstown,  New  Jersey 

William  E.  Minschew,  Jr.,  Fresno,  California 

Jack  Mitchell,  Fayetteville 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Montague,  Winston-Salem 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Dan  Moore 

Miss  Susan  Moore,  Winston-Salem 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Morton,  Greensboro 

Robert  Partin,  Fullerton,  California 

Mrs.  George  W.  Paschal,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

Henry  Pearson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hobson  Pittman,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Poe,  Chapel  Hill 

Miss  Ann  Carter  Pollard,  Winston-Salem 

Raiford  Porter,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Irene  Reichert,  Chapel  Hill 

Grove  Robinson,  Raleigh 

Ray  Bennett  Sawyer,  Wrightsville  Beach 

Dr.  and   Mrs.  James  Hustead  Semans,  Durham 

Miss  Elsie  Babbitt  Shaw,  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Florida 

Brian  Shawcroft,  Raleigh 

Ed  Shewmake,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Anne  Kesler  Shields,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Shore,  Raleigh 

James  E.  Smith,  Cullowhee 

Mrs.  William  H.  Sprunt  III,  Raleigh 

Charles  W.  Stanford,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Stinson,  Wilmington 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Stocker,  Durham 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Suberman,  Raleigh 

Howard    Thomas,  Carrboro 

Walter  Thrift,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  and 

Blowing  Rock 
Frank  Tolar,  Jr.,  Greensboro 
James  Tucker,  Greensboro 
Mrs.  Warren  Warden,  Raleigh 
Mrs.  V.  D.  Whatley,  Raleigh 
Leonard  White,  Chapel  Hill 
Colonel  Van  R.  White,  Mebane 
Philip    Whitley,    Chapel  Hill 
Robert  H.  Williams,  Davidson 

LENDERS  TO  THE  MUSEUM- 
INSTITUTIONS 
JULY  1,  1965-JUNE  30,  1967 

Acquavella   Galleries,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

Colonial  Shoppe  Antiques,  Raleigh 

Corcoran   Gallery   of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Duke  University,  Durham 

French  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  Graham  &  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hammer  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hirschl  &  Adler  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IBM  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Karastan  Division  of  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Leaksville 

M.  Knoedler  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Knoll  Associates,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kraushaar  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marlborough-Gerson  Galleries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Maryland  Institute,  Lucas  Collection,  Courtesy 

of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 
The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Montreal,  Canada 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Carolina  National  Bank,  Charlotte 
The  Olsen  Foundation,  Guilford,  Connecticut 
Photography  in  the  Fine  Arts,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Slatkin  Gallery,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
State  Capitol  Museum,  Olympia,  Washington 
"21"  Restaurant,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LOANS  FROM  THE  MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS 
JULY  1,  1965-JUNE  30,  1967 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Max  Beckmann,"  international  traveling  exhibition, 
shown  at  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago; Kunstverein,  Hamburg;  Kunstverein,  Frank- 
furt; and  Tate  Gallery,  London,  October  1,  1964- 
November  8,  1965 

G.65.10.3  Max  Beckmann,  Portrait  of  W.  R.  Valen- 
tiner,  Bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 

THE  CITY  OF  VENICE,  Venice,  Italy 

"Fratelli  Guardi,"  June  5-  October  10,  1965 

G.52.16.1    Francesco  Guardi,  Roman  Ruins  near  the 

Lagoon,  Gift  of  Gustaaf  Miesegaes,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

STADTISCHES  MUSEUM  HAUS,  Koekkoek,  Kleve, 
Germany 

"Govaert  Flinck,"  July  4-September  26,  1965 
52.9.41    Govaert  Flinck,  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son 

FORT  WORTH  ART  CENTER,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
"Fontainebleau  School  of  France,"  September  15- 
October  31,  1965;  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
November  1 -December  15,  1965 
G.61.14.1  French  (School  of  Fontainebleau)  ,  Myth- 
ological Compositions  and  Architectural  Details, 
Gift  of  Dr.  George  W.  Poland,  Raleigh 

THE  WESLEY  FOUNDATION,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Opening  Exhibition,  September  18-November  14, 
1965 

G.57.37.1  Rico  Lebrun,  Sketch  for  the  Crucifixion, 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Byrnes,  Raleigh 

PHILBROOK  ART  CENTER,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
"Medieval  Art,"  October  4-November  28,  1965 
G.64.16.1    Jean  de  Saint-Priest  and  Nicolas  Leclerc, 


Bronze  Medal  of  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of  Brittany, 
Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  and 
the  NCMA  Docents 

THE  DAYTON  ART  INSTITUTE,  Dayton,  Ohio 
"Heinrich    Terbrugghen   in   America,"    October  15- 
November  28,  1965;  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art, 
December  19,  1965-January  30,  1966 
Kress  GL.60. 17.66    Hendrick  Terbrugghen,  David  and 
the  Singers 

G.55.5.1  Hendrick  Terbrugghen,  Young  Man  with 
a  Wineglass  by  Candlelight,  Gift  of  David  M. 
Koetser,  New  York,  N.  Y.  through  W.  R.  Valen- 
tiner 

MUSEES  ROYAUX  DES  BEAUX-ARTS  DE  BELGI- 

QUE,  Brussels,  Belgium 
"La  Siecle  de  Rubens,"  October  15-December  12,  1965 
Kress  GL.60. 17.70  Jan  Siberechts,  Pastoral  Scene 
52.9.114    Justus  Sustermans,  Portrait  of  a  Child 

CUMMER  GALLERY  OF  ART,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
"Spanish   Art  from   the  Middle  Ages,"  October  27, 

1965-November  30,  1965 
52.9.175    Luis  Melendez,  Still  Life  with  Bread,  a  Jug 

and  a  Napkin 
52.9.188  Francisco  de  Zurbaran,  Still  Life  on  a  Brown 

Table 

JOHN    AND    MABLE    RINGLING    MUSEUM  OF 

ART,  Sarasota,  Florida 
"Hidden  Baroque  Allegories,"  November  1-30,  1965 
52.9.52    Jacob  Ochtervelt,  Cavaliers  and  Ladies 
52.9.57    Rachel  Ruysch,  A  Vase  of  Flowers 

REYNOLDA  HOUSE,  Winston-Salem 
"Nativity  Scenes,"  December  7,   1965-February  1966 
52.9.144    Jacopo  Bassano,  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds 

G. 55. 12.1  Guido  Reni,  The  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Christ  Child,  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee 
Humber,  Greenville,  in  memory  of  their  daughter, 
Eileen  Genevieve 

BROOKS  MEMORIAL  ART  GALLERY,  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  University  of  Kentucky  Art  Gal- 
lery, Lexington,  Kentucky 

"Sebastiano  and  Marco  Ricci  in  America,"  December 
1965-February,  1966 

G.57.5.2  Marco  Ricci,  Girl  at  Well  with  Roman  Ruins, 
Gift  of  Messrs.  Oscar  and  Jan  Klein,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

G.57.5.1  Marco  Ricci,  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  near 
Roman  Ruins,  Gift  of  Messrs.  Oscar  and  Jan  Klein, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS,  Austin,  Texas 
"Paintings   by   George  Inness,"   December  12,  1965- 
January  30,  1966 
52.9.17    George  Inness,  Under  the  Greenwood 
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IBM  GALLERY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"The  Christmas  Story  in  Art,"  December  13,  1965-Jan- 

uary  8,  1966 
52.9.59    Matthias  Stomer,  The  Nativity 

UNIVERSITY  OF   OREGON   MUSEUM   OF  ART, 

Eugene,  Oregon 
"Morris  Graves:  A  Retrospective,"  February  8-March 
13,  1966 

Morris  Graves,  Raven  in  Moonlight,  Bequest  of  W.  R. 
Valentiner 

G.63.3.23 

DENVER  ART  MUSEUM,  Denver,  Colorado 
"Great  Stories  in  Art,"  February  13-March  27,  1966 
52.9.179    Bartolome"    Esteban    Murillo,    Esau  Selling 
his  Birthright 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  THOMAS  ART  MUSEUM, 

Houston,  Texas 
"Builders  and  Humanists— the  Popes  as  Patrons  of 

the  Arts,"  March   17-May  8,  1966 
58.4.20    Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini,  Mathilda  of  Canossa, 

Countess  of  Tuscany 

BIRMINGHAM  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  Birmingham, 
Alabama 

Birmingham  Festival  of  the  Arts,  April  15-May  15, 
1966 

52.9.92    Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Harbor  Scene  with 

St.  Paul's  Departure  from  Caesarea 
G.57.10.1    Constantine  Netscher,  Rachel  Ruysch  in  her 

Studio,   Gift  of  Armand    and   Victor  Hammer, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
58.4.4    Gerbrand   van   den    Eeckhout,   Sketch   for  a 

Family  Portrait 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  ART  MUSEUM,  Blooming- 

ington,  Indiana 
"25  Still  Life  Paintings,"  April  15-May  15,  1966 
52.9.175    Luis  Mele'ndez,  Still  Life  with  Bread,  a  Jug 

and  a  Napkin 

CARROLL  REECE  MUSEUM,  East  Tennessee  State 

University,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee 
"Black  Mountain  College,"  April  26-June  30,  1966 
G.64.1.2    Josef  Albers,  Shrine,  Anonymous  gift 
GL.58.8.8    Franz  Kline,  Orange  Outline,  Gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Levin,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

MUSEES  DE  BORDEAUX,  Galerie  des  Beaux-Arts, 

Bordeaux,  France 
"La  Peinture  Franchise  dans  les  Collections  Ameri- 

caines,"  May-September  1966 
52.9.120    Francois  Boucher,  Landscape   with   a  Mill 
and  Ruins 

G.59.25.1  Alfred  Sisley,  Les  Bords  de  VOise,  Gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrie  A.  Moss,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee 

STATE  CAPITOL  MUSEUM,  Olympia,  Washington 

"Governors  Art  Show,"  May  26,  1966- 

G. 65.24.1    William  Frerichs,  The  Falls  of  Tamahaka, 

Cherokee  County,  N.  C,  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  D.  Finch,  Thomasville 


PIEDMONT  UNIVERSITY  CENTER  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA,    Reynolda    House,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina 
"Picture  a  Month  Program,"  June  1966 
52.9.16    Winslow  Homer,  Weaning  the  Calf 

ACKLAND  ART  CENTER,  Chapel  Hill 

"Arts  of   the   Fin   de   Sifcle:    Elegant   Objects  and 

Images,"  June  29-July  31,  1966. 
G.50.8.50    Roman  (Imperial)  glass,  4th  Century  A.  D., 

Gift  of  Katharine  Pendleton  Arrington 
G.50.8.34    Egyptian  blue  glass,  5th  8th  Century  A.  D., 

Gift  of  Katharine  Pendleton  Arrington 

WHITNEY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ART,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

"Art  of  the  United  States,"  September  27-November 
27,  1966 

52.9.28  Maurice  Sterne,  Dance  of  the  Elements 

CALIFORNIA    PALACE    OF    THE    LEGION  OF 
HONOR,  San  Francisco;  The  Toledo  Museum  of 

Art,  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
"The  Age  of  Rembrandt,"  October  10,  1966-March  5, 

1967 

52.9.52    Jacob  Ochtervelt,  Cavaliers  and  Ladies 
52.9.61    Esaias  van  de  Velde,  Winter  Scene 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  Los 

Angeles,  California 
"Man  Ray,"  October  27-December  25,  1966 
G.57.30.1    Man  Ray,  Diderot's  Harpsichord  or  The 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 

Wescher,  Santa  Monica,  California 

KINSTON  FINE  ARTS  CENTER,  Kinston 
November  17-December  1,  1966 

G.61.3.1  N.  C.  Wyeth,  Corn  Harvest  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh, 
in  memory  of  their  son,  William  Dismukes  Poe 

REYNOLDA  HOUSE,  Winston-Salem 
November  30,  1966-January  3,  1967 
52.9.59    Matthias  Stomer,  The  Nativity 
52.9.101    Jacob  Jordaens,  The  Holy  Family 

JOHN  AND  MABLE  RINGLING  MUSEUM  OF  ART, 

Sarasota,  Florida 
"Masterpieces  from  American  Museums,"  January  15- 

February  19,  1967 
52.9.123    Francois  Desportes,  An  Urn  of  Flowers  and 

a  Rabbit 

COLUMBIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina 

"Landscape  in  Art:   Its  Origin   and  Development," 

January  17-February  26,  1967 
GL.57.4.1    John  Constable,  The  Old  Mill  at  Suffolk, 
Gift  of  Ernest  V.  Horvath,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FINE  ARTS  PATRONS  OF  THE  PAVILION  GAL- 
LERY, Balboa,  California 
"C.  S.  Price  Retrospective,"  January  29-March  1967 
G.57.34.2    C.  S.  Price,   Two  Heads,  Gift  of  W.  R. 
Valentiner 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  ART  MUSEUM,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  and  J.  B.  Speed  Museum,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

"Magnasco,"  February  20-March  26,  1967  (Louisville); 
April-May  10,  1967   (Ann  Arbor) 

Kress  GL.60. 17.56  Alessandro  Magnasco,  Supper  of 
Pulcinello  and  Colombina 

WINNIPEG  ART  GALLERY,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
"Mother  and  Child,"  May  14-August  13,  1967 
48.1.2    Primrose  Paschal,  Beulah's  Baby 
52.9.45    Pieter  de  Hooch,  The  Fireside 

WILDENSTEIN  &  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National    CRIA    Benefit    Loan    Exhibition:  "Italian 

Heritage,"  May  17-August  29,  1967 
Kress  GL.60. 17.47    Veronese,  Baptism  of  Christ 

ACKLAND  ART  CENTER,  Chapel  Hill 
"Josef  Albers,"  May  28-June  11,  1967 
G.64.30.1    Josef  Albers,  Homage  to  the  Square  Micho- 

acan,  Anonymous  gift 
G.64.1.3    Josef  Albers,  Sanctuary,  Anonymous  gift 
G.64.1.2    Josef  Albers,  Shrine,  Anonymous  gift 
G.64.1.1    Josef  Albers,  To  Monte  Alban,  Anonymous 

gift 

LOANS  FROM  THE  MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS 

TO  STATE  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Governor's  Man- 
sion, Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  November  22,  1961- 
G.55.11.1    John  Hoppner,  Lady  Louisa  Manners,  Gift 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Linsky,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
52.9.200    Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  The  Deer  Hunt 
G.28.2.16   Thomas   Sully,   Mrs.  John   Ellis,   Gift  of 

Robert  F.  Phifer,  Concord 
Special  Exhibition,  November  22,   1961-February  25, 
1966 

G.59.18.1  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Gift 
of  Van  Diemen-Lilienfeld  Galleries,  New  York, 
N.  Y.(  and  Dalzell  Hatfield  Galleries,  Los  Ange- 
les, California,  in  memory  of  W.  R.  Valentiner 

Special  Exhibition,  June  1966— 

John  Hoppner,  The  Honorable  Sherson,  One  of  the 
First  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  Phifer 
Collection) 

Special  Exhibition,  October  20,  1966- 

52.9.17    George  Inness,  Under  the  Greenwood 

Special  Exhibition,  April  1967- 

G. 55. 16.68-. 70  English,  Three  Jardinieres,  Gifts  of 
Ernest  V.  Horvath,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.55. 16.40  French,  Bust  of  Napoleon,  Gift  of  Ernest 
V.  Horvath,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Pembtr  Smith,  Old  Oaks  at  Sunset  (Phifer  Col- 


lection) 

Special  Exhibition,  February  25,  1966- 

G.55.1.4    Anton  Mauve,  On  the  Dunes,  Gift  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Max  Dreyfus,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G. 58. 16.1    Michele  Giovanni  Marieschi,  Castello  near 

Venice,  Anonymous  gift 
LeRoy  Ireland,  Still  Life   (Phifer  Collection) 
Special  Exhibition,  February  25,  1966-April  14,  1967 
G.55. 1.1    Arthur  F.  Tait,  Stag  and  Doe  in  Landscape, 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Dreyfus,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Special  Exhibition,  December  1966-January  1967 
52.9.148  Paris  Bordone,  Portrait  of  a  Knight  in  Armor 

STATE    OF   NORTH   CAROLINA,   Department  of 

Administration,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  December  15,  1966 — 
Unknown,  Landscape    (Phifer  Collection) 
Special  Exhibition,  December  15,  1966 — 
G.62.22.2    Albert  Charles  Lebourg,  La  Seine  Prh  St. 

Cloud,  Gift  of  John  L.  Loeb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.62.22.1    Albert  Charles  Lebourg,  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 

Gift  of  John  L.  Loeb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Special  Exhibition,  May  11,  1967- 
48.1.1    Harriet  Bogart,  Little  Girl  with  Chicken 
52.6.1    Robert  Broderson,  Quarry 
46.1.1    Kenneth  Evett,  The  Carpenter 
47.1.1    Claude  Howell,  Mending  Nets 
47.1.3    Earl  Mueller,  Mill  End 

56.28.2    Grove  Robinson,  Regional  Landscape  No.  } 

STATE   OF   NORTH   CAROLINA,  Department  of 

Archives  and  History,  Raleigh 
"Pottery,"    September    20,    1965-January,  1966 
50.57.29-.30    Pair  of  Jugtown  Candlesticks 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Office  of  the  At- 
torney General,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  May  22,  1964— 
Aaron  Bohrod,  Mississippi  Landscape 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Board  of  Higher 

Education,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  July  17,  1963— 

G.  63.7.1-    Cyril  Kay-Scott,   19  watercolors 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Offices  of  As 
sociate  Justice,   Supreme  Court,  Raleigh 

Special  Exhibition,  July  11,  1962- 

Birge  Harrison,  Evening  on  the  Seine  (Phifer  Collec 
tion) 

H.  Robinson,  Landscape  with  Brook  (Phifer  Collec- 
tion) 

STATE  OF   NORTH   CAROLINA,   Department  of 

Justice,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  February,  15,  1966- 
Julian  Rix,  Landscape  (Phifer  Collection) 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  State  Legislative 

Building,  Raleigh 
Special  Exhibition,  July  8,  1963-January  12,  1967 
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G.63.5.1    16  pieces  of  Jugtown  Pottery,  Gift  of  Mar-  1,979 

garet  Harris  Crocker,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  mem-  Number  of  photographs  made  from  old  negatives: 

ory  of  Jacques  and  Juliana  Royster  Busbee  524 

Number  of  original  slides  made:  1,790 

SLIDES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  MADE 

Totals  Nina  Kasanof 

Number  of  photographs  made  from  new  negatives:  Registrar 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  ART  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 
JULY  1,  1965-JUNE  30,  1967 


The  Art  Reference  Library  has  been  serving  as 
an  active  art  research  center  for  both  the  museum 
staff  and  the  general  public,  which  comprises  the 
docents  of  the  museum,  art  dealers  and  art  collec- 
tors, and  students  from  all  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  Research  Triangle  area.  More  reference  ma- 
terials are  needed  to  meet  the  tremendous  demand 
of  the  public  and  to  make  this  library  a  more 
valuable  research  center.  The  present  fund  of 
$1,300  a  year  for  book  purchasing,  however,  has 
made  it  impossible  for  the  library  to  secure  all 
the  necessary  reference  tools.  Thanks  go  to  the 
following  listed  donors,  who  have  indeed  enhanced 
the  quality  of  this  library  with  their  valuable  do- 
nations. 

Donors:  Professor  John  R.  Alden,  Amon  Carter 
Museum  of  Western  Art,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bachman, 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Benjamin,  Dr.  Justus  Bier,  Mr. 
Carlo  F.  Bilotti,  Bollingen  Foundation,  Bowdoin 
College  Museum  of  Art,  General  Learning  Cor- 
poration, Silver  Burdett  Co.,  Dr.  Fred  Hale,  Hori- 
zon Magazine,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Jeannette,  Miss  Ethel 
M.  King,  Brig,  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Maconochie,  Mem- 
bers of  the  1964  Art  Society  European  Tour,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  A.  Myatt,  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation,  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Mr. 


Henry  Strater,  Mrs.  Isaac  Taylor,  Miss  Mary  Til- 
lery,  Mr.  Richard  Walser,  Mrs.  W.  Clyde  Ward, 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Wark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  F. 
Williams. 


ACQUISITIONS: 

Books:  282  (239  purchases,  43  gifts) 

Periodical  subscriptions:  42  (24  purchases,  6 
memberships,  12  gifts) 

Exhibition  and  collection  catalogues  (Museum 
exchange  program):  561  (292  from  U.  S.  mu- 
seums, 269  from  foreign  museums) 

Periodical  bulletins  and  calendars  (Museum  ex- 
change program)  :  1439  (1260  from  U.  S. 
museum,  179  from  foreign  museums) 


TOTALS: 

6148  books;  8656  uncatalogued  pamphlets. 
Number  of  books  and  periodical  catalogued: 
4030. 

Elaine  L.  Chu 
Librarian 
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MONET  AND  ETRETAT 


by  Nina  Kasanof 
Registrar,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 


On  the  Norman  coast  of  France  not  far 
from  Le  Havre  lies  the  resort  and  fishing 
village  of  F^tretat.  The  town  is  situated 
between  jutting  rocky  cliffs  pierced  by 
natural  arches.  These  cliffs  are  described 
in  guidebooks  as  being  the  most  beautiful 
in  France.  The  upper  cliff  is  known  as  the 
Falaise  d'Amont,  and  the  lower  one  the 
Falaise  d'Aval.  This  latter  cliff  has  an  arch- 
way that  has  been  described  as  "gothic," 
and  also  as  an  "elephant's  trunk"  reaching 
out  into  the  water,  and  it  is  flanked  by  a 
230  foot  "needle."  To  the  south  lies  the 
dramatic  arch  of  stone  known  as  the  Man- 
neporte.  The  Falaise  d'Aval  and  its  needle 
are  the  subjects  of  Claude  Monet's  La 
Falaise  d'Etretat  of  1883,  recently  acquired 
by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 

Since  the  end  of  the  18th  century  writers 
and  artists  have  been  drawn  to  Etretat, 
including  Delacroix,  who  went  there  in 
1834,  and  Isabey;  while  its  most  con- 
centrated period  of  artists'  visits  fell  from 
mid- 19th  century  to  the  early  decades  of 
the  20th,  when  such  artists  worked  there 
as  Jongkind,  Corot,  Courbet,  Monet,  and 
Boudin  (as  well  as  the  writer  Guy  de 
Maupassant),  and  later  Braque,  Othon 
Friesz,  Matisse  and  Gromaire. 


When  Monet  first  came  to  Etretat,  in 
1868,  it  was  during  the  formative  years  of 
his  art  as  well  as  of  the  Impressionist  move- 
ment itself.  Born  in  1840  in  Paris,  Monet 
spent  most  of  his  childhood  in  Le  Havre, 
where  his  father  went  into  partnership 
with  his  uncle  as  wholesale  grocers  and 
ship  chandlers.  Monet  disliked  school,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  there  caricaturing 
the  teachers,  and  escaping  whenever 
possible  to  wander  along  the  cliffs  and 
beaches.  At  fifteen  his  caricature  portraits 
were  in  demand  in  Le  Havre,  and  he  was 
able  to  sell  them  at  20  francs  a  sitting.  His 
drawings,  were  displayed  in  the  shop 
window  of  the  frame-maker,  along  with 
some  seascapes  by  another  artist.  Monet  dis- 
liked these  marine  paintings  and  their  artist 
and  tried  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  him. 
This,  however,  was  inevitable,  and  eventu- 
ally Monet  was  introduced  to  the  marine 
painter,  who  was  Eugene  Boudin.  Boudin 
complimented  Monet  on  his  drawings,  but 
suggested  that  he  go  on  to  learn  landscape 
painting,  inviting  Monet  to  sketch  with 
him.  At  first  Monet  refused,  but  finally  was 
prevailed  upon  to  go.  Monet  watched 
Boudin  set  to  work.  "Suddenly  a  veil  was 
torn  away.  I  had  understood— I  had  realized 
what  painting  could  be.  By  the  single 
example  of  this  painter  devoted  to  his  art 
with  such  independence,  my  destiny  as  a 
painter  opened  out  to  me."1 

Boudin's  habit  of  working  outdoors  was 
not  the  usual  practice  for  painters  of  the 
period.  Even  Corot  and  the  other  artists 
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of  the  Barbizon  group  generally  made  oil 
studies  in  the  open,  but  finished  their 
paintings  in  the  studio;  only  Daubigny 
completed  his  works  outside.  Boudin,  on 
the  other  hand,  sought  to  express  the 
transient  quality  of  color  and  light,  and 
the  force  of  "one's  first  impression."2 
Boudin  also  maintained  that  the  entire 
effect  of  a  painting  should  impress  itself 
upon  the  viewer,  rather  than  any  one  part. 
His  studies  of  the  changing  aspects  of  the 
sea,  beaches,  clouds  and  sky,  on  which  "he 
inscribed  the  date,  the  time,  and  the 
wind,"3  remained  an  important  influence 
on  Monet's  artistic  aims. 

In  1859  Monet  gained  his  family's  per- 
mission to  visit  Paris;  once  there,  he 
decided  to  stay  on,  and  pursued  his  art 
studies  at  the  informal  Academie  Suisse, 
where  he  met  Pissarro.  In  1860  Monet  was 
called  up  for  military  service,  and  spent  the 
next  two  years  in  Algeria,  where  he  felt  he 
learned  much  of  light  and  color.  In  1862 
he  fell  ill,  and  returned  home  to  Le  Havre 
to  convalesce,  where  he  drew  and  painted 
with  great  energy,  inducing  his  father  to 
buy  him  out  of  his  military  service.  Monet 
now  worked  again  on  the  beaches  with 
Boudin.  The  Dutch  landscape  painter 
Jongkind  was  also  in  Le  Havre  at  that 
time,  and  met  the  two  friends.  Monet  was 
impressed  by  Jongkind  and  his  freshness 
of  vision.  Like  Boudin,  the  Dutch  painter 
was  interested  in  the  everchanging  aspects 
of  nature,  and  transformed  them  with  his 
characteristic  nervous  line  and  patches  of 
bright  color.  He  invited  Monet  to  work 
with  him,  and  explained  his  method  to 
him;  as  Monet  said,  "it  was  to  him  I  owe 
the  final  education  of  my  eye."4 

Later  that  year,  acting  under  his  father's 
ultimatum,  Monet  returned  to  Paris  where 
he  was  supposed  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  studying  with  a  recognized  artist.  He 
enrolled  in  the  studio  of  Gleyre,  where  he 
met  Cezanne,  Renoir,  Sisley,  and  Bazille— 


some  of  the  painters  who  were  to  join 
Monet  and  Pissarro  in  participating  in  the 
first  Impressionist  exhibition.  Monet  rebel- 
led against  Gleyre's  academic  formulae, 
and  told  his  new  friends  of  his  outdoor 
landscape  painting  with  Boudin  and  Jong- 
kind, as  well  as  what  he  had  learned  of 
Courbet's  and  Corot's  work.  Monet  also 
took  his  friends  with  him  to  paint  in  the 
open  air  at  Fontainebleau  forest.  In  1864 
Gleyre  closed  his  studio,  and  Monet  was 
left  on  his  own. 

Monet  showed  two  seascapes  at  the 
Salon  of  1865,  which  were  well-received, 
and  two  canvases  the  following  year  also. 
In  1867  the  Salon  rejected  his  Women  in 
the  Garden  (now  in  the  Louvre),  which 
incorporated  full-scale  figures  in  a  land- 
scape setting.  This  rejection  probably 
helped  his  determination  to  concentrate  on 
pure  landscape.  His  work  showed  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  changing  effects 
of  light  and  water  reflections,  and  his  tones 
began  to  lighten. 

In  1870,  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  Monet  went  to 
London.  Pissarro  too  was  there,  and  intro- 
duced Monet  to  his  dealer,  Durand-Ruel, 
who  was  to  become  the  great  friend  and 
sponsor  of  the  Impressionists. 

After  visiting  Holland,  Monet  returned 
to  France,  where  he  settled  at  Argenteuil. 
Monet  and  his  friends  organized  an  in- 
dependent society  of  painters,  who  ex- 
hibited together  at  the  photographer 
Nadar's  studio  in  Paris  in  1874.  Monet 
showed  several  paintings,  including  one 
entitled  Impression— Sunrise,  which  title 
the  critics  derisively  adopted,  referring  to 
the  group  as  "impressionists."  The  reaction 
of  the  critics  to  the  exhibition  was  hostile, 
and  that  of  the  general  public  one  of 
amusement.  This  first  Impressionist  ex- 
hibition was  followed  by  eight  others  in 
subsequent  years,  although  Monet  ab- 
stained from  three  of  these.  As  both  his  and 
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Fig.  2 


Monet,  Cliff  at  Etretat  (1868-1869) 

Courtesy  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University 


his  friends'  styles  developed,  their  brush 
strokes  became  dashes  and  spots  which  pre- 
sented the  colors  and  tones  of  objects  with- 
out actually  in  themselves  lineally  defining 
the  object.  Nature  became  "the  direct 
source  of  pure  sensation,  reproduced  by 
the  technique  of  these  small  dots  and 
strokes,  which— instead  of  insisting  on 
details— retained  the  general  impression  in 
all  its  richness  of  color  and  life."5  It  was 
Monet's  wish  "to  see  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  a  man  born  blind  who  had  suddenly 
gained  his  sight:  as  a  pattern  of  nameless 
color  patches."6 

In  1876  Monet  began  his  first  experi- 
ments with  "series"  paintings,  treating  a 
single  subject  as  it  appeared  to  the  eye  in 


the  differing  lights  of  the  seasons,  and 
hours  of  the  day.  His  first  theme  was  the 
Saint  Lazare  railroad  station  in  Paris, 
followed,  in  1878,  by  views  of  the  town  of 
Vetheuil,  which  he  painted  at  different 
seasons  and  where  he  now  lived.  There 
was  some  precedent  for  these  paintings  in 
Boudin's  studies  of  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  Jongkind's  1863-64  paintings  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris,  one  done  on  a  winter  morn- 
ing, and  a  second  done  some  time  later  at 
sunset.  Monet  too  had  essayed  seasonal 
views  of  towns  not  long  after  this,  but  his 
more  systematic  "variations  on  a  theme" 
did  not  come  until  later.  At  this  time  he 
began  to  carry  a  slotted  box  with  several 
canvases  in  it,  which  he  would  pull  out  and 
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Fig.  3  Monet,  Etretat  (1886) 

Courtesy  of  Nasjonalgalleriet,  Oslo,  Norway 


use  in  turn,  as  the  light  changed,  seldom 
working  on  one  for  more  than  a  half  hour 
at  a  time.  His  Etretat  paintings  fell  mostly 
within  the  1880's,  followed  by  the  poplars 
on  the  Epte  and  haystacks  at  Giverny.  The 
Rouen  Cathedral  facade  series  was  done 
from  1892  to  1895,  and  the  water  land- 
scapes at  Giverny  from  1899  until  his 
death  in  1926. 

In  turning  to  the  series  of  paintings 
produced  by  Monet  at  Etretat,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  a  work  done  during  an  earlier 
visit,   in    1868-69.   This   Cliff  at  Etretat 

(fig.  2)  depicts  the  upper  cliff,  the  Falaise 
d'Amont.  Through  its  archway  may  be 
seen  the  Falaise  d'Aval  and  the  "needle" 
beyond,  which  were  to  be  painted  with 
great  variety  by  the  artist  during  the  '80's. 
The  unusual  positioning  of  the  arch,  which 
acts  as  a  kind  of  frame,  probably  derived 

(as  in  the  painting  of  the  Manneporte) 


from  Monet's  interest  in  Japanese  prints, 
with  their  "cropped"  views  of  objects. 
There  is  also  an  architectonic  quality 
which  becomes  of  less  or  no  importance  in 
his  later  paintings. 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art's 
La  Falaise  d 'Etretat  of  1883  shows  the 
poetic,  almost  lyric  calm  of  the  sun  setting 
beside  the  Falaise  d'Aval,  with  the  Etretat 
needle  appearing  at  an  angle  which  appears 
to  attach  it  to  the  cliff.  The  rocky  con- 
formation of  the  cliff  is  portrayed  with 
strokes  of  blue,  gray,  lavender  and  orange 
pigment,  with  a  boldly  brushed  blue  line 
outlining  the  needle  and  arch  at  the 
center  of  the  picture.  This  latter  is  the 
only  delineating  accent  of  line  in  the  work. 
The  water  is  composed  of  myriad  hori- 
zontal comma-like  strokes  of  pale  blue, 
green,  pink,  orange,  yellow,  ochre,  sienna, 
and  deep  blue,  while  the  sky  is  aqua,  with 
white  and  yellow  clouds,  and  becomes 
predominantly  pink  and  blue  with  strokes 
which  seem  to  eddy  about  the  sun  and 
horizon.  The  sun  itself  is  a  creamy  impasto 
swirl  of  orange  which  presages  van  Gogh. 
Overall  is  the  feeling  of  the  atmospheric 
mistiness  over  the  sea,  and  the  peaceful 
glow  of  the  sun  setting  over  the  water,  with 
the  waves  lapping  gently  against  the  rocks. 

In  letters  to  his  Paris  dealer,  Paul 
Durand-Ruel,  Monet  wrote: 

Etretat  (Hotel  Blanquet) ,  January  31,  1883 
Dear  M.  Durand-Ruel, 

Not  being  able  to  suceed  in  doing  what  I 
wanted  at  Havre  because  of  the  horrible 
weather,  and  having  taken  a  walk  here,  I  have 
decided  to  set  up,  for  it  is  superb  and  I  am 
able  to  work  more  easily  even  in  bad 
weather  .  .  .' 

and  from  Giverny,  on  July  27th: 

Dear  M.  Durand, 

I  am  sending  this  evening  .  .  .  seven  paint- 
ings of  which  the  particulars  are  attached.  I 
have  made  you  wait  a  little,  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  these  retouchings  which  don't  seem 
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to  be  anything  are  indeed  more  difficult  than 
one  thinks,  and  I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble. 
I  have  followed  your  advice  and  I  have  been 
able  to  do  fairly  good  things  with  canvases  I 
had  considered  lost.  .  .  . 

Compliments  from  your  devoted 
Claude  Monet 


Sunset  at  Etretat,  Winter  600 

Etretat  600 

y 

La  Manneporte  (Etretat)  600 

Fishing  Boats  (Etretat)  600 

Bad  Weather  (Etretat)  600 

A  Fishing  Park  (Pourville)  600 

Rising  Tide  near  Pourville  600s 


Again  from  Giverny,  on  November  9th,  he 
wrote  that  he  was  sending  more  paintings, 
among  which  -were  Needle  of  Etretat  (Low 
Tide)  and  Setting  Sun    (Etretat).9  It  is 


possible  that  this  latter  painting  is  the 
Raleigh  work,  or  perhaps  the  Sunset  at 
Etretat  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  July 
27th. 

Guy  de  Maupassant  watched  Monet  at 
work  at  Etretat  in  1885,  and  described  him 
for  us: 

...  I  often  followed  Claude  Monet  in  his 
search  for  impressions.  He  was  no  longer  a 
painter,  in  truth,  but  a  hunter.  He  proceeded, 
followed  by  children  who  carried  his  canvases, 
five  or  six  canvases  representing  the  same 
subject  at  different  times  of  day  and  with 
different  effects.  He  took,  them  up  and  put 
them  aside  in  turn,  according  to  the  changes 
in  the  sky.  Before  his  subject,  the  painter  lay 
in  wait  for  the  sun  and  shadows,  capturing  in 
a  few  brush  strokes  the  ray  that  fell  or  the 
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Fig.  5  Monet,  The  Cliffs  of  Etretat,  Normandy  (1885) 

Courtesy  of  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art 

Institute, 
Williamstown,  Mass. 


cloud  that  passed.  ...  I  have  seen  him  thus 
seize  a  glittering  shower  of  light  on  the  white 
cliff  and  fix  it  in  a  flood  of  yellow  tones  which, 
strangely,  rendered  the  surprising  and  fugitive 
effect  of  that  unseizable  and  dazzling  brilli- 
ance. On  another  occasion  he  took  a  down- 
pour beating  on  the  sea  in  his  hands  and 
dashed  it  on  the  canvas— and  indeed  it  was 
the  rain  that  he  had  thus  painted,  nothing 
but  the  rain  veiling  the  waves,  the  rocks  and 
the  sky,  hardly  distinct  under  this  deluge.10 

Maupassant's  last  paragraph  describes  the 
painting  now  in  the  Oslo  Museum  (fig.  3). 
Very  close  in  size  and  format  to  the  NCMA 
painting,  the  sun  is  of  course  not  visible, 
and  the  beach  forms  a  diagonal  motif 
across  the  bottom  of  the  canvas.  The  rain 


is  suggested  with  slanting  strokes,  as 
opposed  to  the  basically  horizontal  ones  of 
the  Raleigh  work. 

The  Mer  agitSe  h  ttretat  of  1883  (fig.  7) 
presents  the  cliff  from  an  almost  identical 
view;  the  artist  has  moved  slightly  further 
along  the  beach,  so  that  the  needle  has  dis- 
appeared. The  frothing  sea  is  represented 
with  dynamic  curling  brush  strokes,  while 
the  sky  remains  placid. 

In  contrast,  Courbet's  portrayal  of  the 
same  scene  (fig.  4),  done  in  about  1869,  is 
much  more  literal,  with  a  greater  attention 
paid  to  the  solidity  and  weight  of  the  cliff, 
and  the  details  of  its  configuration.  Part 
of  the  beach  and  a  single  boat  are  also 
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depicted.  The  artist's  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  physical  rather  than  the 
optical  realities  of  his  subject. 

The  other  side  of  the  Falaise  d'Aval  was 
painted  by  Monet  in  1885  (fig.  5).  In 
comparison  to  the  NCMA  Etretat  painting, 
the  distinct  structure  of  the  needle  is  more 
apparent,  and  the  rock  striations  are  more 
carefully  delineated  in  the  clearer  sunlight 
which  falls  on  the  scene.  There  is  a  more 
three-dimensional  feeling  of  mass,  as  op- 
posed to  the  silhouette-like  dark  shape  of 
the  NCMA  work.  Even  more  massive  is 
The  Cliff  at  Etretat  (La  Manneporte)  (fig. 
6) .  Monet's  vantage  point  was  an  almost 
inaccessible  part  of  the  beach;  physically 


stron°,  he  was  able  to  work  for  hours  in 
inclement  weather.  In  this  painting  the 
rough  sea  washes  against  the  sunlit  arch, 
and  the  richly  stratified  colors  of  the  rocky 
surface  relate  it  to  the  representation  in 
the  NCMA  painting. 

In  Monet's  works,  particularly  in  his 
series  paintings,  he  strove  to  represent 
instantaneity,  the  ephemeral  quality  of  the 
moment  observed  in  nature.  In  1890  he 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ".  .  .  It  is  a 
continual  torture!  ...  It  is  enough  to  drive 
one  raving  mad,  to  try  to  render  the 
weather,  the  atmosphere,  the  ambiance."11 

The  impact  that  Monet's  work  had  on 
the  new  generation  of  artists  was  expressed, 


Fig.  6  Monet,  The  Cliff  at  Etretat  (1882) 

Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Bequest  of  William  Church  Osborn,  1951 
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in  part,  by  Kandinsky  who  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  a  Monet  haystack  painting 
which  he  saw  at  a  Moscow  exhibition  in 
1895,  and  stated  that  "what  was  absolutely 
clear  .  .  .  was  the  unsuspected  power  .  .  . 
of  the  palette  .  .  .  Painting  took  on  a 
fabulous  strength  and  splendor.  And  at  the 
same  time,  unconsciously,  the  object  was 


discredited  as  an  indispensable  element  of 
the  picture.  .  .  ."  12 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Monet  wrote: 

I  have  always  had  a  horror  of  theories. 
...  I  have  only  the  merit  of  having  painted 
directly  from  nature,  trying  to  convey  my  im- 
pressions in  the  presence  of  the  most  fugitive 
effects.  .  .  .ls 


Fig.  7  Monet,  Mer  agitte  it  itretat,  1883 

Courtesy  of  the  Musee  de  Lyon,  Lyon,  France 
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A  FLORENTINE  RELIEF 
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The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
possesses  a  circular  marble  relief  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  which  is  attributed  to 
Francesco  di  Simone  Ferrucci,  a  Florentine 
sculptor  of  the  fifteenth  century  (fig.  1). 
The  gift  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Founda- 
tion, the  relief  is  recessed  in  a  molded 
border  measuring  24i/£  inches  in  diameter 
and  has  a  concave  ground.  It  shows  the 
Madonna  in  full  length  in  a  seated  frontal 
position  with  her  right  foot  drawn  back. 
She  holds  the  naked  Christ  Child  in  her 
lap  and  gazes  down  upon  Him  as  He  tugs 
at  her  veil  with  His  hands.  Both  figures 
wear  halos.  The  group  was  not  designed 
expressly  for  a  circular  shape:  the  Virgin 
overlaps  the  border  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  relatively  large  areas  of  background 
are  reserved  at  the  left  and  right. 

Although  the  tondo  (the  term  tradition- 
ally used  in  reference  to  a  painting  or 
sculpture  of  circular  format)  is  not  docu- 
mented and  its  history  cannot  be  traced 
back  earlier  than  1929,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection 
from  the  Contini-Bonacossi  Collection  in 
Rome,  the  attribution  to  Francesco  di 
Simone  appears  indisputably  correct. 
Critics  and  art  historians  alike  are  unani- 


mous in  assigning  it  to  Francesco.1  Both 
in  style  and  in  quality  the  relief  measures 
up  to  the  best  standards  of  the  artist's 
production. 

Francesco  di  Simone  Ferrucci  was  born 
of  a  family  of  sculptors  and  stone  carvers 
in  Fiesole  in  1437.2  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  artist  members  of  the  family,  he 
matriculated  in  the  Guild  of  Stone  and 
Wood  Carvers  of  Florence  in  1463,  settled 
in  Florence  in  1466,  and  died  there  in 
1493. 3  The  facts  of  his  life  include  records 
of  payment  for  work  in  Fiesole,  Florence, 
Prato,  and  Bologna,  and  marble  sculptures 
have  been  attributed  to  him  at  Imola, 
Forli,  Rimini,  Piandimeleto,  Perugia,  and 
Mantua  as  well.  He  was  evidently  trained 
by  his  father  and  fell  successively  under 
the  influence  of  Desiderio  da  Settignano 
and  Andrea  del  Verrocchio.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  he  was  an  assistant  of  Ver- 
rocchio, and  he  often  had  the  help  of  his 
brother  Bernardo. 

The  Raleigh  tondo  reflects  the  lessons 
Francesco  learned  from  both  Desiderio  and 
Verrocchio.  In  the  refinement  of  the 
surface  finish,  particularly  the  delicate 
modelling  of  the  face,  right  hand,  and  left 
foot  of  Mary,  he  reveals  his  debt  to 
Desiderio.  But  the  facial  types  and  the 
design  of  the  drapery  are  primarily  de- 
termined by  the  style  of  Verrocchio's  art. 
We  may  compare  the  Madonna's  head  and 
the  structure  and  articulation  of  her  hands 
with  the  terracotta  Madonna  and  Child 
by  Verrocchio  in  the  Bargello  in  Florence 
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Fig.  2       Andrea  del  Verrocchio 
Madonna  and  Child 
Museo  Nazionale  del  Bargello,  Florence 
(Photo:  Soprintendenze  alle  Gallerie  de  Firenze) 


(fig.  2)  ,  and  the  soft,  flowing  drapery  with 
the  figure  of  Faith  in  the  Monument  of 
Niccolo  Forteguerri  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Pistoia,  commissioned  of  Verrocchio  in 
1476  (fig.  3)  .4  We  may  also  observe  that 
the  form  of  the  Child,  with  His  fat  arms, 
thighs,  and  ankles,  is  based  on  the  infants 
of  Verrocchio,  like  the  one  in  the  Bargello 
terracotta  mentioned  above.  These  com- 
parisons also  reveal  essential  differences 
between  Francesco  and  Verrocchio.  In 
general,  Francesco's  drapery  folds  are  less 
varied  and  their  movement  is  less  sustained 


than  Verrocchio's.  The  figures  are  more 
loosely  constructed  and  move  with  greater 
difficulty.  The  contours  of  the  Child's  body 
are  not  so  well  controlled  as  those  of  Ver- 
rocchio's infant.  In  other  words,  the 
Raleigh  figures  are  less  skillfully  realized 
from  within  and  have  less  vitality  than 
Verrocchio's,  although  they  are  more 
delicate  in  finish  and  are  perhaps  prettier. 

These  characteristics  may  be  found  in 
other  works  by  Francesco  di  Simone,  of 
which  the  capital  example  is  the  Tomb  of 
Alessandro  Tartagni  (d.  1477)  in  San 
Domenico  Maggiore  at  Bologna  (fig.  4) . 
The  Raleigh  ton  do  in  fact  bears  a  very 
close  relationship  to  this  monument.5  The 
positions  of  the  Madonna  and  the  Child, 
with  the  exception  of  her  right  arm  and 
left  hand  and  the  turn  of  the  Child's  head, 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  mother 
and  child  personifying  Charity  in  the 
middle  relief  above  the  effigy.  Indeed,  the 
shape,  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
drapery  folds  in  the  Raleigh  Madonna  and 
the  Bologna  Charity  are  so  nearly  alike  as 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  both  were 
carved  from  the  same  preliminary  model. 
They  also  have  the  same  degree  of  plas- 
ticity and  the  same  surface  quality.  It  has 
already  been  noticed  above  that  the 
Raleigh  relief  was  not  planned  specifically 
for  a  circular  composition;  it  would  fit  well 
in  the  rectangular  shape  of  the  panel  of 
Charity  in  the  Tartagni  Monument. 

The  head  of  the  Christ  Child  is  similar 
in  every  respect— in  the  roundness  of  the 
face,  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
design  of  the  eyes— to  the  Christ  Child  in 
the  tympanum  of  the  Tartagni  Monument 
and  to  the  putti  holding  the  wreath  on  the 
base  of  the  sarcophagus.  This  same  head 
appears  with  unimportant  differences  in 
other  works  plausibly  attributed  to  Fran- 
cesco, such  as  the  marble  relief  in  the 
State  Museum  in  Berlin6  and  another  in 
the    Victoria    and    Albert    Museum  in 
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London,7  where  they  are  derived  from 
those  on  the  base  of  the  Bologna  sarco- 
phagus. And  a  similar  head  is  drawn  in 
reversed  position  on  a  sheet  of  pen  sketches 
in  the  Musee  Conde  at  Chantilly,  which 
comes  from  a  divided  sketchbook  now 
generally  ascribed  to  Francesco  di  Simone 
(fig.  5)  .8  This  particular  sheet  shows  a 
number  of  connections  with  the  Tartagni 
Monument. 

The  dependence  of  the  Raleigh  relief  on 
the  style  of  Verrocchio  provides  a  clue  to 
the  dating  of  the  work,  which  is  supported 
by  its  close  relationship  to  the  Tomb  of 
Tartagni.  Most  indicative  of  all  is  the  style 
of  the  drapery.  Verrocchio's  drapery  under- 
goes a  conspicuous  development.  In  his 
earliest  sculpture,  such  as  the  Careggi  relief 
of  the  Resurrection  in  the  Bargello,  the 
drapery  sticks  to  the  body  as  if  wet.9  By 
about  1471,  as  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
bronze  group  of  Christ  and  St.  Thomas  at 
Or  San  Michele  shows,10  the  drapery  fits 
more  loosely  around  the  body,  though 
clinging  close  to  the  limbs,  and  the  folds 
are  more  numerous  and  angular  in  con- 
struction. In  the  course  of  the  1470's, 
the  angles  of  the  folds  are  reduced,  the 
folds  are  softened  and  lightly  puffed  out, 
and  they  are  made  to  flow  in  a  freer 
manner,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  of 
Faith  in  the  Monument  of  Cardinal  Forte- 
guerri  (fig.  3) ,  St.  Thomas  in  the  Or  San 
Michele  group,  or  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  Decollation  relief  of  1477-80  for  the 
Silver  Altar  of  the  Baptistry  of  Florence, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Cathedral.11 

Thus  it  is  Verrocchio's  style  of  the  late 
1470's  that  Francesco  di  Simone's  tondo 
follows  most  noticeably.  The  implication 
of  this  for  the  dating  of  the  relief  is  con- 
firmed by  its  close  relationship  to  the 
Tomb  of  Alessandro  Tartagni.  Francesco 
carved  the  tomb  in  or  shortly  after  1477, 
the  date  of  Tartagni's  death.  On  March  17, 
1480,  he  received  payment  for  work  in  San 


Petronio  at  Bologna— in  this  instance,  not 
for  Tartagni's  tomb.12  Earlier  sculptures 
by  him,  like  the  Monument  of  Barbara 
Manfredi  (d.  1467)  at  Forli,13  are  not  so 
marked  by  Verrocchiesque  tendencies,  and 
later  works,  such  as  the  Tabernacle  at 
Perugia,  paid  for  in  1483, 14  are  grosser  in 
character.  Hence,  we  may  safely  date  the 
Raleigh  Madonna  and  Child  slightly  after 
1477. 


Fig.  3 

Monument  of  Cardinal  Niccolo  Forteguerri, 
Pistoia,  Cathedral 
Detail:  Faith 

(Photo:  Soprintendenza  alle  Gallerie  di  Firenze) 
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Fig.  4 

Francesco  di  Simone  Ferrucci 

Tomb  of  Alessandro  Tartagni,  Bologna,  San  Domenico 

Maggiore 
(Photo:  Alinari) 


II 


What  was  the  purpose  of  the  relief?  John 
Pope-Hennessy,  in  the  catalogue  de- 
scription of  a  stucco  squeeze  from  it  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  suggested 
that  it  may  have  been  carved  for  a 
sepulchral  monument.15  Florentine  wall 
tombs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  like  that  of 
Alessandro  Tartagni  reproduced  here, 
customarily  included  Madonna  arid  Child 
compositions  in  tondi  in  the  tympana, 
though  not  generally  in  full  length.  The 
size  of  the  Raleigh  relief  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  size  of  such  tomb  Madonnas. 


Moreover,  independent  tondo  compositions 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  sculpture 
are  extremely  rare  in  the  Quattrocento. 
One  of  the  exceptional  examples  is  the 
Madonna  del  Perdono  over  the  side  door 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Siena,  attributed  to 
the  School  of  Donatello.16  Thus,  it  is  quite 
possible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that 
the  Raleigh  tondo  was  originally  carved 
for  a  wall  tomb. 

It  was  such  an  idea  that  prompted  the 
former  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner,  in 
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a  note  printed  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Kress  paintings  and  sculptures  in  the 
museum,  to  propose  tentatively  that  the 
relief  may  have  belonged  once  to  the  Tomb 
of  Francesca  Tornabuoni,17  who  died  in 
childbirth  in  Rome  in  1477.  Francesca  was 
a  daughter  of  Luca  Pitti,  an  aunt  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  the  wife  of 
Giovanni  Tornabuoni,  who  headed  the 
Medici  bank  in  Rome.  A  letter  by  Gio- 
vanni to  Lorenzo,  dated  September  24, 
1477,  informs  us  of  her  death  and  of  the 


still  birth  of  the  child,  a  son.18  Vasari  in 
the  lives  of  Verrocchio  and  Ghirlandaio 
mentions  the  untimely  death  of  Francesca 
and  states  that  Verrocchio  at  the  order  of 
Giovanni  made  her  tomb,  that  the  tomb 
was  erected  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva 
in  Rome,  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  marble 
slab  carved  with  a  representation  of  the 
deceased,  the  birth,  and  her  death,  and  of 
three  figures  of  Virtues  "which  were  held 
to  be  most  beautiful  for  the  first  work  that 
he    executed    in    marble."19  Although 


Fig.  5   Attributed  to  Francesco  di  Simone  Ferruccd 
Studies  of  Madonna,  Child  and  other  figures, 

Chantilly,  Mus^e  Conde 
(Photo:  Giraudon) 
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Vasari's  account  of  the  tomb  leaves  im- 
portant questions  unanswered,20  a  marble 
relief  of  a  birth  and  death  scene  in  the 
Bargello  (fig.  6)21  and  four  marble  figures 
of  Virtues  in  high  relief  in  the  Musee 
Jacquemart-Andre  in  Paris  (fig.  7)22 
today  are  frequently  regarded  as  fragments 
of  that  tomb  and  are  attributed  to  the 
workshop  or  school  of  Verrocchio.  It  was 
with  these  sculptures  that  Valentiner 
meant  to  associate  the  Raleigh  tondo. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  whether  the  relief 
in  the  Bargello  was  ever  in  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  or  whether  the  four  figures 
in  Paris  originally  belonged  to  that  relief. 
The  Jacquemart-Andre  Virtues  were 
acquired  from  an  antiquarian  in  Florence 
by  Madame  Edouard  Andre  in  1885,  and 
were  associated  with  the  Tomb  of  Fran- 
cesca  Tornabuoni  on  the  strength  of 
Vasari's  description  of  the  tomb  in  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva.23  The  birth  and 
death  relief  was  first  recorded  in  the  palace 
of  the  Medici  family  in  Florence,  whence 
it  was  removed  in  1805  to  the  Uffizi  and 
later  to  the  Bargello.  It  may  be  identical 
with  a  marble  relief  representing  the  story 
of  a  lady  in  childbirth  described  in  an 
inventory  of  the  Medici  possessions  in 
1666,  although  it  does  not  answer  exactly 
to  the  description  given  in  the  inventory.24 
It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  Florence 
relief  represents  the  death  of  Francesca 
Tornabuoni.  It  might  represent  a  classical 
subject  rather  than  a  contemporary  event. 
A  dependence  on  Roman  sarcophagi  in  fact 
has  been  noted.25  Furthermore,  the  relief 
described  in  the  Medici  inventory  of  1666 
bore  the  arms  of  the  Strozzi  family.26 

In  style,  the  Bargello  relief  is  clearly 
Verrocchiesque.  The  general  form  of  the 
figures,  the  character  of  the  drapery,  and 
the  high  relief  technique  correspond  with 
the  art  of  Verrocchio,  especially  as  it  is 
documented  in  works  of  the  late  1470's.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  striking  differences 


between  the  two  halves:  the  figures  in  the 
left  half  are  heavy  with  drapery,  somewhat 
squat  in  proportion,  and  phlegmatic  in 
movement,  whereas  the  figures  in  the  right 
half  are  slender  and  move  energetically  if 
somewhat  impulsively.27  In  both  halves 
there  are  figures  whose  legs  are  poorly 
joined,  ill  proportioned,  and  inarticulate. 
And  the  spatial  improbability  created  by 
the  position  of  the  bed  in  the  narrow  fore- 
ground and  the  seated  figure  in  front  of  it 
has  no  parallel  in  the  work  of  Verrocchio. 
Although  the  relief  may  be  associated  with 
the  style  of  Verrocchio's  sculpture  of  the 
late  1470's,  it  can  hardly  be  connected  with 
his  hand,  either  in  design  or  in  execution. 

The  facial  types  point  to  Francesco  di 
Simone  as  a  more  likely  author.  Some  bear 
the  closest  possible  similarity  to  the  Ma- 
donna and  the  left  angel  in  the  tympanum 
of  the  Tomb  of  Alessandro  Tartagni  (fig. 
4).  The  folds  of  the  bed  cloth  also  are 
formed  like  those  of  the  drapery  on 
Tartagni's  bier.  However,  the  folds  of  the 
garments  are  harder,  and  in  some  instances 
appear  almost  stylized  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Tartagni  Monument.  The 
Bologna  tomb  was  quite  obviously  de- 
signed and  carved  with  greater  care  than 
the  Bargello  relief,  as  its  more  refined 
finish  likewise  attests.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  carving  technique  of  the  Bargello 
marble  (fig.  8)  recalls  that  of  the  public 
portrait  of  Lemmo  Balducci  in  Sant'Egidio 
in  Florence  (fig.  9),  one  of  the  surviving 
parts  of  a  tomb  executed  by  Francesco 
about  147  2. 28  Clearly  the  Bargello  relief 
was  at  least  partly  designed  and  carved  by 
or  within  the  immediate  circle  of  Francesco 
di  Simone. 

The  Jacquemart-Andre  figures  present  a 
rather  different  situation.  Three— Faith, 
Hope,  and  Justice— follow  so  closely  the 
pose  and  drapery  arrangement  of  the  three 
Virtues  in  the  Tartagni  Monument  as  to 
make  any  discussion  of  their  dependence 
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Fig.  6  Workshop  of  Andrea  del  Verrocchio 

Death  of  Francesco  Tornabuoni  (?) 
Museo  Nazionale  del  Bargello,  Florence 
(Photo:  Alinari) 


Fig.  7  School  of  Andrea  del  Verrocchio 

Four  Virtues  (Faith,  Justice,  Charity,  Hope) 

Musee  Jacquemart-Andre' 

(Photo:  Musee  Jacquemart-Andre) 
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Fig.  8 


Detail  of  Fig.  6 
(Photo:  Alinari) 


on  them  unnecessary.  But  the  surfaces  are 
more  polished,  the  planes  are  rounder,  and 
the  proportions  are  cruder.  In  the  figure  of 
Charity,  which  does  not  have  an  exact 
counterpart  in  the  Tartagni  Monument, 
there  is  an  obvious  falling  off  in  the 
standard  of  design.  The  neck  is  stiff,  the 
torso  narrow  and  weak,  and  the  pose 
awkward.  The  smoother  modelling  of  these 
figures  and  the  sweet  expression  of  their 
faces  imply  a  more  distant  relationship  to 
Francesco  di  Simone  than  the  Bargello 
relief.  These  sharp  differences  between  the 


Jacquemart-Andre  figures  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Bargello  relief  on  the  other 
in  my  opinion  make  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  link  these  works  as  parts  of  the 
same  monument. 

This  detour  to  consider  the  style  of  the 
Florence  birth  and  death  relief  and  the 
Paris  Virtues  was  necessary  in  order  to 
deal  properly  with  the  question  of  the 
proposed  connection  of  the  Raleigh  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  them.  To  be  quite 
fair,  the  North  Carolina  Museum's  tondo 
stands  on  a  different  level  of  artistic  effort 
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than  either  the  Bargello  relief  or  the 
Jacquemart-Andre  figures.  Not  only  are 
the  Madonna  and  the  Child  more  grace- 
fully articulated  and  more  convincingly 
constructed,  but  the  surface  planes  have  a 
more  vibrant  character  and  the  whole  is 
handled  with  greater  artistic  sensitivity.  In 
addition,  the  Raleigh  relief  is  too  finished 
to  be  associated  with  the  rough  cutting  of 
the  Bargello  frieze,  and  the  design  of  the 


Madonna  is  too  like  the  Jacquemart-Andr£ 
Justice  for  an  artist  to  have  planned  both 
figures  for  the  same  monument. 

Therefore,  while  the  Raleigh  tondo  may 
originate  from  a  dismantled  sepulchral 
monument,  it  is  not  the  monument  to 
which  either  the  Paris  Virtues  or  the 
Bargello  birth  and  death  scene  originally 
belonged.  We  shall  have  to  search  else- 
where for  the  parent  monument. 


Fig.  9  Francesco  di  Simone  Ferrucci 

Tomb  of  Lemmo  Balducci 
Sant'Egidio,  Florence 
Etetail:  Portrait  of  Lemmo  Balducci 
(Photo:  Alinari) 
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mond  van  Marie,  F.  Mason  Perkins,  W.  Suida,  G. 
Swarzenski,  and  A.  Venturi  in  the  files  of  the  Samuel 
H.  Kress  Foundation,  New  York.  I  wish  to  thank  tht 
Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Dr. 
Justus  Bier,  for  making  copies  of  these  opinions  avail- 
able to  me  through  the  kind  offices  of  Count  A. 
Contini-Bonacossi,  Curator  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation.  I  am  also  grateful  to  the  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University 
of  Louisville,  for  a  grant  to  facilitate  this  study. 

3  The  most  comprehensive  biography  of  Francesco 
di  Simone  is  the  article  by  Frida  Schottmuller  in 
Thieme-Becker,  Allgemeines  Lexikon  der  bildenden 
Kunstler,  Leipzig,  1915,  XI,  pp.  492-93.  Brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  may  be  found  in  John  Pope-Hen- 
nessy,  Catalogue  of  Italian  Sculpture  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  London,  1964,  I,  p.  170  (here- 
inafter cited  as  Pope-Hennessy,  Catalogue),  and  Charles 
Seymour,  Jr.,  Sculpture  in  Italy  1400  to  1500  (The 
Pelican  History  of  Art),  Baltimore,  1966,  p.  263.  The 
first  important  study  of  Francesco  di  Simone's  art  was 
made  by  Adolfo  Venturi  ("Francesco  di  Simone  Fie- 
solano,"  Archivio  Storico  dell'Arte,  V,  1892,  pp.  371-86). 

3  For  documents  pertaining  to  Francesco  di  Simone 
and  his  family,  see  Cornelius  von  Fabriczy,  "Die 
Bildhauer  familie  Ferrucci  aus  Fiesole,"  Jahrbuch  der 
Koniglich  Preussischen  Kunstsammlungen,  XXIX,  1908, 
Beiheft,  pp.  1-28. 

'Although  the  cenotaph  was  not  completed  during 
Verrocchio's  life,  the  figure  of  Faith  is  one  of  the  parts 
which  were  in  the  artist's  workshop  in  Florence  when 
he  died  and  may  be  regarded  as  a*,  least  partly  by  him 
(see  Dario  A.  Covi,  "Four  New  Documents  Concerning 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio,"  The  Art  Bulletin,  XL VIII, 
1966,  pp.  100,  101-102;  for  the  history  of  the  monument 
and  an  analysis  of  the  sculpture,  as  well  as  excellent 
plates  of  the  work,  see  Elizabeth  Wilder,  Clarence 
Kennedy,  and  Peleo  Bacci,  The  Unfinished  Monument 
by  Andrea  del  Verrocchio  to  the  Cardinal  Niccolo 


Forteguerri  at  Pistoia  (Studies  in  the  History  and 
Criticism  of  Sculpture,  VII)  ,  Northampton,  Mass., 
1932. 

B  Already  observed  in  the  entries  in  The  Samuel  H. 
Kress  Collection  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  p.  60, 
and  Preliminary  Catalogue  of  Paintings  and  Sculptures, 
No.  A-28,  cited  in  Note  1. 

"  Inv.  No.  M.  13;  Die  italienischen  und  spanischen 
Bildwerke  der  Renaissance  und  des  Barock  (Bildwerke 
des  Kaiser  Friedrich-Museums),  I,  Die  Bildwerke  in 
Stein,  Holz,  Ton  und  Wachs,  2nd  ed.,  Frida  Schott- 
muller ed.,  Berlin -Leipzig,  1933,  p.  65,  No.  M.  13, 
ill.;  also  Hans  Mackowsky  Verrocchio,  Bielefeld- 
Leipzig,  1901,  fig.  35    (as  Workshop  of  Verrocchio). 

7  Inv.  No.  7570-1861;  Pope-Hennessy,  Catalogue,  I, 
p.  171,  No.  144;  III,  fig.  156. 

8  No.  18v;  one  of  eight  sheets  from  the  sketchbook 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Musee  Conde\  The  most 
exhaustive  critical  analysis  of  these  drawings  is  by 
Georg  Gronau  ("Das  sogenannte  Skizzenbuch  des 
Verrocchio,"  Jahrbuch  der  Koniglich  Preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen,  XVII,  1896,  pp.  65-72).  See  also 
more  recently  A.  E.  Popham  and  Philip  Pouncey, 
Italian  Drawings  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  British  Museum:  The  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries,  London,  1950,  I,  pp.  39-40,  and 
Andre'  Chastel,  The  Flowering  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, Jonathan  Griffin,  tr.,  New  York,  1965,  p.  317 
note  15. 

8  Maud  Cruttwell,  Verrocchio,  London,  1904,  pi.  8; 
Leo  Planiscig,  Andrsa  del  Verrocchio,  Vienna,  1941, 
fig.  1.  The  relief  is  not  documented  and  the  date  is 
uncertain.  For  a  summary  of  opinions  regarding  the 
date  and  a  stylistic  analysis  in  favor  of  an  early  date, 
see  Dario  A.  Covi,  "An  Unnoticed  Verrocchio?" 
Burlington  Magazine,  CX,  1968,  pp.  8-9. 

10  Cruttwell,  op.  cit.,  pi.  38;  Planiscig,  op.  cit.,  fig. 
62.  The  group  was  probably  commissioned  in  1466; 
the  figure  of  Christ  was  ready  for  casting  by  1471  and 
that  of  St.  Thomas  was  ready  by  1480.  For  the  relevant 
documents,  see  Cruttwell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  249-51,  Ap- 
pendix, XI,  and  Giinter  Passavant,  Andrea  del  Verroc- 
chio als  Maler,  Diisseldorf,  1959,  pp.  221-22,  Docu- 
ments XXII. 
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"Cruttwell,  op.  cit.,  pi.  39;  Planiscig,  op.  cit.,  fig. 
34. 

13  Cf.  Fabriczy,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

"Adolfo  Venturi,  Storia  dell'arte  italiana,  Milan, 
1908,  VI,  figs.  489,  490  (hereinafter  cited  as  Venturi, 
Storia);  Seymour,  op.  cit.,  pi.  89A. 

"Venturi,  Storia,  VI,  fig.  492;  Mackowsky,  op.  cit., 
fig.  36.  For  the  document  which  was  first  published 
by  Giulio  Urbini  ("II  tabernacolo  dell'olio  santo  nella 
chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  di  Monteluce,  fuor  di  Perugia," 
L'Arte,  VI,  1903,  pp.  399-400),  see  also  Fabriczy,  op. 
cit.,  p.  8  note  2. 

w  Pope-Hennessy,  Catalogue,  I,  p.  176,  No.  149. 

1,1  John  Pope-Henncssy,  Italian  Renaissance  Sculp- 
ture, London,  1958,  fig.  30  (hereinafter  cited  as  Pope 
Hennessy,  Italian  Renaissance  Sculpture);  Venturi, 
Storia,  VI,  fig.  319.  Other  examples  are  reproduced  in 
Seymour,  op.  cit.,  pi.  15GA,  and  Venturi,  Storia,  VI, 
figs.  226,  300,  372,  and  394. 

17  The  Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection,  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  p.  60. 

w  Cf.  Cruttwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

19  Le  opere  di  Giorgio  Vasari,  Gaetano  Milanesi,  ed., 
Florence,  1887-1906,  III,  pp.  259-60,  359-60. 

20  Vasari  erroneously  identified  the  deceased  as  the 
wife  of  Francesco  Tornabuoni.  No  traces  of  the  tomb 
have  been  found  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva. 
Vasari's  incomplete  description  of  the  tomb  and  the 
existence  of  a  monumei.t  to  Giovanni  Tornabuoni  in 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  have  led  some  scholars  to 
believe  that  he  may  have  confused  his  data  in  report- 
ing such  a  tomb.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
tomb  was  never  erected  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva, 
but  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Florence.  For  a  sum- 
mary of  the  difficulties  presented  by  Vasari's  account, 
see  especially  Cruttwell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  144-50;  also  P. 
Vincenzo  Chiaroni,  O.  P.,  "II  Vasari  e  il  monumento 
sepolcrale  del  Verrocchio  per  Francesca  Tornabuoni," 
Studi  Vasariani,  Florence,  1952,  pp.  144-45;  cf.  also  the 


statement  by  Seymour,  op.  cit.,  p.  173  note  8. 

21  Filippo  Rossi,  7/  Museo  Nazionale  di  Firenze, 
Rome,  1932,  pp.  12,  34  (as  Andrea  del  Verrocchio). 

^Institut  de  France,  Mus(e  Jacquemart-Andre',  8th 
ed.,  Paris,  n.  d.,  p.  74,  No.  850  (as  After  Verrocchio). 

23  Eugene  Miintz,  "Andrea  Verrocchio  et  le  tombeau 
de  Francesca  Tornabuoni,"  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts, 
An.  XXXIII,  Per.  Ill,  t.  VI,  1891,  pp.  285-86. 

24  Umberto  Rossi,  ed.,  Catalogo  del  R.  Museo  Nazion- 
ale di  Firenze,  Rome,  1898,  pp.  406-408,  No.  146.  For 
an  extensive  discussion  of  the  Jacquemart-Andrc 
figures  as  well  as  the  Bargello  relief,  and  the  problem 
of  their  identification,  see  Cruttwell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  149- 
54.  In  the  1666  inventory  the  dimensions  of  the  relief 
are  given  as  2/3  by  2  3/4  braccia,  and  the  description 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  subject  of  a  lady  (un- 
identified) in  childbirth,  with  many  figures,  "a  frame 
carved  and  arabesqued  with  gold,  with  two  obelisks 
[guglie]  of  alabaster  composed  of  several  stones,  with 
two  balls  above,  and  in  the  center  a  most  beautiful 
tondo  in  low-relief  measuring  1/2  braccia,  in  which  is 
a  marble  head  of  a  woman,  and  upon  the  corners  two 
marble  heads  with  busts,  each  1/2  braccia,  high,  with 
the  arms  of  the  Strozzi  in  the  center"  (translated 
from  the  transcription  in  Umberto  Rossi,  op.  cit.,  p. 
407). 

25  Especially  Frida  Schottmiiller,  "Zwei  Grabmajer 
der  Renaissance  und  ihre  antiken  Vorbilder," 
Repertorium  filr  Kunstwissenschaft,  XXV,  1902,  pp. 
402-406;  see  also  Erwin  Panofsky,  Renaissance  and 
Renascences  in  Western  Art,  Stockholm,  1960,  p.68, 
and  idem,  Tomb  Sculpture,  H.  W.  Janson,  ed.,  New 
York,  1964,  p.  73. 

26  See  above,  Note  24. 

27  Discrepancies  of  quality  and  style  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  relief  have  been  noted  before,  though 
with  different  conclusions;  most  recently  by  Alberto 
Busignani,  Verrocchio  (I  Diamanti  dell'Arte,  8), 
Florence,  1966,  pp.  28,  38. 

28  Bernardo  Marrai,  "La  sepoltura  di  Lemmo 
Balducci  in  Firenze,"  Arte  e  Storia,  XIII  (N.  S.,  V), 
1894,  pp  17-19. 
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